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THE BUDGET. 

rk. GLADSTONE has again astonished the public. Rumours 
M apparently well-founded—justified, too, by declining trade— 
had been freely circulated of a considerable deficiency in the revenue. 
Instead of a deficiency, he has found out that the revenue is in 
excess ; and though he admits that the Customs have fallen below 
his estimate by £125,000, and the Excise below his estimate by 
£1,965,000, and that the whole revenue was nearly £2,000,000 
below his ealeulation, it has been more than sufficient for the national 
purposes. He did not conceal, indeed, from his auditory—though 
this is little noticed by the public—that his ways and means of the 
year had been made up of borrowed money, by drawing on the balances 
in the Bank, and by using all the resources he could lay his hands on. 
His account of the revenue of 1860-61, though extraordinary, is less 
astonishing, however, than his estimate of the revenue for the year 
1861-62, To this, as the most interesting item in his long and 
astounding Budget, we shall confine the present notice. 

Taught, we might have supposed, by the miscalculations of last year, 
he would first have taken care to provide for the repayment ‘of the 
debt he contracted, and to restore the balances in the Bank to a 
normal state ; but he has flown off at once into the regions of fancy, 
and estimated with so much precision the revenue of the coming 
year, that granting an expenditure of £69,900,000, he makes out a 
surplus of no less than £1,920,000. With this imaginary surplus in 
his head, rather than in his hand, made up by conjecturing that the 
Customs will amount to £23,305,000, the Excise to £19,463,000, and 
the other taxes, including £11,200,000 for the Property and Income 
Tax, and £750,000 for the Chinese Indemnity—to £28,775,000, he 
proposes to reduce the rate of the Income-Tax one penny imme- 
diately, and abolish the Paper Duty from next October. This isa very 


cunning scheme. It at once adopts Mr. Miles’s plan and the plan of | 


the Paper Duty abolitionists, and hopes to succeed by the aid of both. 

He estimates the probable loss from these reductions at £1,515,000, 
which would still leave him in possession of a fancied surplus of 
£408,000. He begged rather piteously to be allowed to retain this, 
and so we believe he will when it is realised ; but we never re- 
member, in the course of our experience, a Budget founded on 


such very shallow and superficial data. We do not stand behind | 


Mr. Gladstone or any statesman of the day ina firm conviction of the 
great, growing, and almost illimitable resources of our industrious 
people; but we are compelled to say that in their present circum- 
stances, Mr. Gladstone has much overrated their tax-paying power. 
In the first two months of the year the exports have fallen off 17 
per cent. The increased value of the imports is wholly due to the 
large increase of corn imported, but just as the necessity for this is 
urgent, so must be the decline of the revenue from other sources. 
Apparently, too, the decline in our trade shown by the early returns 
is only an index to a greater decline yet to come. America and 
India—our greatest customers—are in political confusion or deep 
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‘outment is threatened with disturbance ; and to us it appears that 
oily a iman who has never weighed the causes of national prosperity 
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ugiand were to be as great next year as the last. We believe, then, 


t Mr. Gladstone has overrated the probable produce of our Cus- 





i for one moment imagine that the trade and the consumption of | 


With respect to the Property and Income Tax, let it be remem- 
bered that the payment will be estimated by the year gone by, not 
by the year to come. Now, the year gone by was most disastrous. 
Markct-gardeners and farmers alike suffered very much, and it is per- 
fectly clear that the income on which the tax will be fixed next year 
will not be equal to the income on which the tax was paid in the 
year which has now expired. We believe, therefore, that Mr. Glad- 
stone has wholly overrated the revenue of the ensuing year from 
our present taxes, and that if his plan be carried out, there will be 
a deplorable financial tale to tell in April, 1862. 

What, however, more than any other thing, astonishes us in the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer, is his habitual and continual depreca- 
| tion of our present system. He decries our vast expenditure, and 


takes no means to check it. He explains by figures that the whole 
savings of the country are absorbed by the Government. He actually 
represents it as devouring the substance of the people, as stopping 
improvement, and he is actively engaged in making it more injurious 


than it already is. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Budget is not one wholly of remissions. He 


refuses to attend to the just complaints of merchants against the 
absurd taxes he imposed on trade last year, and this year he extends 


the system. So fond as he has become of penny taxes, he could have 
relieved the financial systein from some odium, and have conferred a 
substantial benefit on the people had he changed the shilling duty on 
corn to one penny; but that would have deprived his Customs Re 
venue of nearly £800,000 
raised from corn imported last year, and forming an item in his 


a greater sum than this having been 





| estimate of the Customs revenue for the year. 


An extravagant system of administration is carried on—the 


country groans beneath a heavy burden of taxation, the inevitable 
consequences of that system. No change in the systein is proposed ; 
and when the details of taxation have to be gravely and seriously 
considered, there is exhibited the skill of the orator and the graces of 
the elocutionist, whilst there are wanting—that which at such a 
moment are the qualities most needed—the wisdoin, the sagacity, 
and the prudence of a Peel. Another year with a bad harvest 


may come. But what thinks our Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
it? Alas! his consideration seems to be less the condition of our 
finances, than his capability of making an eloquent speech upon such 


a momentous theme. The orator has performed his task ; and whilst 
the Income-tax payer rejoices to hear that he is to obtain a penny 
reduction in that ever grievous impost, and the paper manufacturer 
flatters himself that next October his trade will be freed from all 
fiscal burdens and every excise fetter, still both cannot but tremble at 


the thought that Mr. Gladstone’s proposal rests upon the insecure 
foundation of his own promises, and that all the chances upon which 


he has based his Budget may turn out as he has prophesied they will 
5 . } A 


happen. 

What the country stands most in need of is a sagacious steward— 
one whose great function should be to husband its resources—to point 
out how its expenditure might be advantageously diminished, and a 
surplus thus created upon a solid basis. Instead of such an official, 
the finances of England are in the hands of a rhetorician, and who, 
iD place of act ; seeks Lo dazzle the people with fine promises, and of 
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whom past experience compels us to say, that is performances have 


tolis and Excise, and that the expenditure of £70,000,04 > almost invariably very grievously failed, when his words had been 
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THE PEOPLE AND REFORM. 


EFORM is a thing which no good man ventures to denounce. 
It is a good word, and a very comprehensive one too. We 
prescribe it to the rake, the drunkard, and the spendthrift, a sort of 
people who like neither its sound nor its significance. Bad people 
hate it. It interferes with what they think their comfort and their 
liberty. It takes away their enjoyment. They accordingly resist it, 
and kick it out, and shut the door in its face, and threaten it with 
the police. But this relates to reform of personal habits which are 
dear and long indulged, and have become almost as indelible as the 
leopard’s spots, and unalterable as the Ethiopian’s skin. We must 
not confound this reform of persons with reform of circumstances. 
Between these two there is a wide though often ill-recognized dis- 
tinction. A drunkard does not want to reform his habits, nor a 
miser his covetousness, nor a sensualist his debauchery. But a man 
with an ill-drained and ill-ventilated house is not only anxious but 
clamorous for reform. A shareholder in a mismanaged railway or an 
improvident joint-stock bank cries out lustily for reform. A farmer, 
whose crops are eaten up by game, tells his landlord there must be 
reform, or bankruptcy will be the upshot. Anything wrong in one’s 
own habits will not suffer a hint of reform. But anything wrong in 
one’s domestic, or social, or political condition, is felt a¥ a grievance, 
and is announced in cries for reform. Nay, the very, persons who 
are themselves most at fault, are generally most forward in demand- 
ing reform in the circumstances in which they find themselves, being 
very willing to blame everything about them, in order to create im- 
munity for themselves. In fact, if there be anything wrong, and if, 
being wrong, it be removable or remediable in one’s outward condition, 
it is certain that we shall hear of it. John Bull likes to have a 
grievance ; it exercises his lungs, and gives him an. opportunity 
of proving to the world that he has liberty of speech. John is not 
the man to cry out against bad drains, and imperfect ventilation, and 
nuisances in his domestic establishment, and to be silent about cor- 
ruption, and abuse, and ill-treatment, and privileges withheld, in his 
political domicile. 
We do not deny that there is considerable friction in our parlia- 
mentary gear, or that we have not yet a state of political optimism. 
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facilities of information and improvement which exist and spread this 
day in every part of the country. Nor is it ible to have com); 
cated machinery entirely devoid of friction. topias are beautiful’. 
paper, but impracticable. We have seen inventions patented fhe 
demonstrably perfect on a small scale, but utterly worthless pa th 
scale on which they are required. But beyond all other considers. 
tions, the country feels no disposition to launch into an interna] con 
troversy, while it sees gathering round it a storm that may burst 
upon it at an hour it does not think of. A sailor is not very apt 4, 
remove a plank, in order to substitute a better, on the eve of a hurri. 
cane. Agitators of the professional school might sneer at these things 
and vindicate the sincerity of their belief by the audacity with which 
they propose the disarmament of the country. But the intelligenc, 
of the nation appreciates its real duties with unerring instinct, ayq 
turns away from these political stokers, ever labouring to get 
Reform steam, and never succeeding, and makes all tight, in case of 
having to wrestle with a tempest which will test the strength of the 
best craft, and require the seamanship of pilots who have weathereg 
no common storms. We so respect the wishes of the people, that, 
with them, we adjourn Reform to a future anda calmer day. W, 
so blame and pity these feverish and petulant talkers, and endless anq 
noisy agitators on the subject, that we wish them a reform in their own 
heads, which will leave them less crotchety, and endow them with 
more common sense. 








AMERICAN PROBABILITIES. 


E have often had occasion to remark that those politicians who 
boast, and with perfect truth, of “access to the best sources 

of information,” are.by no means always the best informed. At least, 
they are by no means the keenest estimators or the truest prophets, 
They may know the opinions and designs of those nearest to the 
scene of action, and, possibly, even of the actors themselves, but they 
usually assign far too much weight to these, and do not adequately 
consider how far less effectively operative are the wills of men—even 
eminent and able men—than permanent interests, the wishes of the 
general public, or that combination of hidden causes and remote 


influences which we are in the habit of somewhat loosely designating 


hut we do assert that the people are not conscious ot much dliscom- | 


fort, or anxious, for the sake of a Utopian scheme, to risk a general 
excitement. At least we do not see any proofs outside the columns 


of the Star that they care a rush about the matter. They do _ 
not see the political grievance, either because it is infinitesimal, or | 


because they are blind. If the former, why make much ado about 
nothing on platforms, and insist on legislation in Parliament? If the 
latter, our reforming friends are beginning at the wrong end. They 
should set about curing the blind, seeing the fault is in the man, not 
in his outer circumstances. 

We are persuaded the people of this country are not blind men. 
Nor do we think a national millennium is arrived, and that 
there are no abuses to be swept away. There are few things so 
perfect as to be beyond improvement. But the nation is too thankful 
tor the many advantages of its existing constitution, and too sus- 
picious of the wisdom or sincerity of Mr. Bright and his friends, and, 
still more, too profoundly alive to the magnitude of the European 
crisis—if not convulsion—that rocks the continent, to engage itself 
at present with tinkering, and agitating, and unsettling men and 
things athome. Mr. Baines, in his elaborate speech, showed from trust- 
worthy statistics that readers, newspapers, and moral and instructive 
books and periodicals, have increased to a marvellous extent ; that 
schools of all descriptions were still on the increase ; that correspond- 
ence through the post-office had increased in twenty years at the rate 
of 500 per cent. ; that paper has increased at the rate of nearly 300 
per cent.; that Bibles and tracts were issued from various sources 
to an incredible extent. Sunday-schools, with upwards of a quarter of 
a million of gratuitous teachers, and day-schools educating one in seven 
of the population, are now spread over the country. Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes and lecture-rooms are found yearly springing up in every town. 

In short, it has been proved that the country is vastly more in- 
structed, intelligent, and moral than it was some thirty years ago. 
Well, this greatly improved and intelligent people are surely more 
capable of appreciating their political position, just because they are 
more enlightened. Whatever defects exist in our representation— 
whatever inequalities affect the exercise of the franchise, these well- 
instructed constituencies are thoroughly acquainted with them. But 
they are silent on reform. The most violent agitator cannot get up 
the cry. Nobody seems to feel any interest in the subject. They are 
not blind or ignorant or incompetent. Mr. Baines is our wit- 
ness here, They are not insensible to real grievances, or silent 
when they feel them. The inference is irresistible that they do not 
feel the want of reform, and are not disposed to maintain a set of 
selfish agitators whose whole object is to make capital out of any cry 
that they or others can raise. 

Bad men exist under any political constitution ; we shall not get 





(ot them while the world lasts. Nor is it proved that mere repres- 
sive statutes lessen the crop. The great remedy lies in that advancing 
intelligence, that sound moral instruction, and those multiplied | 


“the tendency of events.” It is often far more easy to prognosticate 
the probable issue of any contest, the probable course of any set of 
occurrences, by looking at the whole question from a distance, and 
considering the great aggregate of considerations that bear upon it, 
than by gaining the most intimate acquaintance with the intentions, 
the views, or even the most fixed determinations, of leading men, 
although those men should be presidents, emperors, prime ministers, 
or mighty orators. This is simply a corollary of the statement often 
made, without any very definite meaning being attached to it,— 
“that circumstances are stronger than men.” Confidence in this 
proverb has led us from the outset to a strong conviction, in reference 
to the probable course of American affairs, which, till of late, few 
Englishmen and scarcely any Americans were prepared to share. 

We have for some time regarded the disruption of the great Trans- 
Atlantic Republic as inevitable, sooner or later, and no less inevitable 
than desirable. But whenever we ventured to broach the opinion we 
were met, especially on the other side the ocean, with the assertion 
that it was about the most improbable of future contingencies ; that 
the pride and patriotism of the United States would prevent such a 
catastrophe from ever taking place ; that any serious attempt at it 
would bring about a desperate and bloody civil war ; and that if suc- 
cessful it would be one of the most calamitous and deplorable of 
occurrences. A few months ago, when secession was first openly 
announced, and the first decided steps towards its practical realization 
taken by South Carolina, the general impression, the almost uni- 
versal one in the Northern States of the Union, was that, somehow 
or other, no one pretended to say how, the breach would be healed, 
and the Union restored ; that a compromise would be effected ; that 
the Seceding States only intended to bully their opponents into 
acceptance of their terms, and if possible to recover the command ol 
the Government of the Federation. As time passed on, however, 
and the resolution of the Slave-holding provinces became more pro- 
nounced and their action more prompt and daring, the fact of a 
separation was reluctantly admitted; but the common opinion, espe- 
cially among native Americans, was that force would be employed 
to bring them back, and that force would be successful. The wealth, 
and numbers, and potential strength of the North was believed to be 
so enormously preponderant, that few thought the slave-holders would 
be suffered to succeed ; and the inaugural address of the new Presl- 
dent appeared to confirm the notion that coercion would at all events 
be tried. We have never varied in our opinion, nor are we inclined to 
vary now. We are satisfied that there will be secession, and it may 
be accompanied with vivlence ; but in spite of the warlike prepara 
tions on both sides, we will still indulge the hope, until the conflict 
shall have actually commenced, that the separation may be accot- 
plished without the shedding of blood. If war shall thus happily be 
avoided, the disruption of the Great Republic will prove the most 
auspicious of catastrophes ;—and for these reasons, 

It had for some years been increasingly apparent that the union 
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the several states, which had formerly been a natural bond dictated 
by circumstances, was becoming an artificial one, which demanded 
much effort, vigilance, and mutual compromise to keep up. The area 
of the Republic bad been quadrupled ; the nunber of sovereign states 
had inereased from thirteen to thirty-three ; the population of the 
federation had swelled from four millions to thirty-one millions ; and 
the garment which fitted the small and infant body politic was no 
longer suitable to the mature and overgrown commonwealth, Then, 
too, discrepant interests and still more discrepant feelings had sprung 
up with extension of territory, with divergency of occupations, and 
with lapse of time. One-half the Union had gradually come to regard 
slavery as an economic blunder, and was rapidly learning to regard it 
asa moral sin ; the other half, which in earlier days used to speak of 
it as an institution to be regretted, and in time abandoned, was 
beginning to proclaim it the normal phase of society, and the only 
system of husbandry available in those climes. Between states which 
considered slavery a curse and a disgrace, and states which considered 
it a blessing and a right, there could be no permanent harmony of 
principles or action. Besides this, the Free States were most of them 
commercial, and some of them manufacturing, and these clung to the 
old fallacies of protection, and clamoured for high duties on foreign 
goods. The Slave States were purely agricultural, were dependent on 
foreign trade for nearly all their luxuries, their utensils, and their 
clothing, and were anxious for as unrestricted exchange with Europe 
as was possible. Then, again, the South was always anxious for an 
increase of territory—for new virgin soils whereon the negroes might 
be located with advantage—as well as for conquests which should 
flatter their national pride, and supply space in which new Slave 
States could be formed. The North, on the other hand, of late at 
least, had learned to look coldly upon this covetous and aggressive 
tendency, which not only alarmed their commerce by frequent mis- 
understandings and quarrels with foreign countries, but endangered 
their political preponderance. 

Finally, and to complete these various causes of mutual alienation, 
the rapid and preponderating increase of the Free States, both in 
wealth and population, and their decided superiority in education, 
naturally gave them the conviction that with them ought properly to 
lie the control over the policy of the Union, while at the same time 
they saw as a fact that the Slave States, aided by a portion of the 
Northern Democracy, still, in spite of all efforts, retained the almost 
exclusive direction of that policy. The North had the command of 
the lower House of Congress, but the South kept the Senate and the 
Presidential chair in their own hands. For some years there has 
been a ceaseless struggle for supremacy : up to 1860 the South had 
been successful ; but this year the tide turned, and from that moment 
secession, long foreseen and prepared, became inevitable. The Slave 
States had long felt extreme irritation at the menaced, or rather at 
the dreaded, possibility of interference on the part of the North with 
their cherished “ domestic institution,” as well as much envy of its 
‘superior prosperity and more rapid progress, but so long as they had 
the government in their own hands, they gained power and prestige by 
the extent of the Union, and were, therefore, willing to maintain it ; 
but the moment the sceptre passed to their antagonists, the only 
motive (beyond barren pride) for continuing in the Federation was 
gone. They were willing to remain as masters and in a majority, 
but not as inferiors and in a minority. The Free States, too, felt 
that their connection with the slave-holding South had dragged them 
through mud and mire, and brought on them much obloquy ; but 
they could not bear the idea of the loss of grandeur and the mortifica- 
tion of national vanity consequent on the severance of more than half 
the most fertile portion of their territory, and the reduction of their 
magnificent Commonwealth to comparatively moderate dimensions, 
especially just as they had climbed into power, and attained that 
supremacy of rule to which they had long felt themselves entitled. 

These considerations will explain both the resolute and unshake- 
able determination of the Southern States to secede, and the anxiety 
of the Northern States to ward off secession—the almost humi- 
liating offers of compromise alternating with threats of coercion 
which we have witnessed on the one side, and the profound contempt 
and even insult with which both allurements and menaces have been 
listened to on the other. The truth is—and to those who could look 
calmly on the conjuncture, it seems to us it might have been clear 
from the beginning—the South has long made up its mind that it 
will remain in the Union only on condition of being the supreme 
arbiter of its policy; and the North, though willing to concede 
almost everything else, cannot, without suicide and dishonour, con- 
cede this, There is, really, not the slightest desire for compromise or 
conciliation on the one side, nor any possible basis for compromise or 
conciliation on the other. And matters must, therefore, take their 
destined course. 








AN OLD GERMAN STORY. 
HE free city of Hamburgh, to which steamers run regularly from 
4. London and Hull, is not unknown to the mercantile world, though 
it does not lie in the exact line of the tourists, who travel according to 
the decrees of Murray. Hamburgh contains many “good men,” in 
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the exchange and discount sense of the adjective ; it is also remark. 
able for its excellent eel soup, the splendid promenades that surround 
the Alster, the stately swans, and gay pleasure boats which navigate 
that intramural lake. But it is not to float on the Alster that we 
would carry an imaginary tourist thither on this occasion. We 
would ask him to leave its line of quays (we wish we had such quays 
on the Thames) and turning westward, through the old part of the 
city, pass the gate, on the road to Blankenese, on the north bank of 
the Elbe. Immediately on the outside of that gate, just as the Strand 
is a continuation of Fleet-street, lies what may appear to be only a 
suburb of Hamburgh. But it is something more. On the western 
side of that portal begins the town of Altona, and when the gate is 
shut, the line it forms across the road is part of the frontier of the 
Duchy of Holstein. 

Thus, in an insidious manner, have we led the reader to the 
threshold of that thorny, complicated, dry, difficult, and in every way 
detestable subject, called the Schleswig-Holstein question. And if he 
will bear us company for a few minutes, we will endeavour to make 
it less dry, difficult, and repulsive, than it generally appears to be in 
diplomatic notes and despatches, That the dispute has, since 1848, 
been the cause of one bloody war; that the German Confederation 
has kept the case in its political Chancery for twelve years ; and that 
countless German professors have helped to tangle the matter by 
treatises of great perplexity and learning, are not encouraging facts ; 
but common sense may find a clue, even through the Egyptian fogs of 
German erudition ; and we will begin to trace it at the Altona gate 
of Hamburgh. 

Through it you pass into a locality well known to, and but too 
much sought by seafaring men, who there recreate themselves in a 
sailor’s paradise of drinking and dancing-rooms. It abounds aiso in 
shops that expose for sale the trophies of Jack’s return from many 
climes ; parrots, cockatoos, and monkeys; Indian war-clubs and 
spears ; ostriches’ eggs, hideous idols, and everything useless and 
ugly, the chief recommendations of this kind of marine stores in every 
seaport. There are also shows of giants and dwarfs, and pink-eyed 
women ; and swings and roundabouts in permanence, for the elements 
of Greenwich fair and Wapping have been fixed in the St. Pauli 
suburb of Altona. But passing through it we reach the railway 
station, from whence trains run to Neumiinster; there the line 
branches off to Rendsburg in one direction and Kiel in another ; and 
at either of those towns we come to the root of the whole matter. 

Kiel is, like Altona, in the Duchy of Holstein, of which the King 
of Denmark has the misfortune to be Duke by inheritance, with the 
additional calamity of being, by virtue of his dukedom, a member 
of the German Confederation, for Holstein is undoubtedly German. 
The Confederation, being a Board of Sovereigns, no fraction of the 
people having seat, voice, or influence therein, the princely envoys 
hate anything that savours of political liberty, as intensely as the 
Lords of the Admiralty hate a Committee of the House of Commons. 
As the Confederation has also the disposing power over the German 
armies, it crushes out all constitutions and reforms that the people 
may have gained, or that a terror-struck German sovereign may have 
given. And the attempts of the King of Denmark to make his 
Holsteiners as free, politically, as the Danes themselves, have been 
fiercely resented by the Frankfort Society for the suppression of 
this political vice. The Holsteiners themselves, being Germans, 
prefer German and Prussian freedom, which is a sham, to Danish 
freedom, which is a reality, and a blessing to the Scandinavian 
people, by which it is enjoyed. 

But any obliquity and absurdity, in practice, may be expected, 
where there is a German University, and Kiel has one of these 
propaganda of obscurity. It is also a good seaport and harbour, the 
best on the whole coast of the Baltic ; and if Prussia could get pos- 
session of it in the name of German nationality, the German Con- 
federation might, in time, have a fleet, its present naval force con- 
sisting of one admiral, decorated with the Red Eagle of the first class, 
and a flag. So Prussia, ever and anon, puts herself at the head of 
German liberalism—which means unlimited metaphysics and poetr 
—to rescue the Holstein people from a parliament and freedom of the 
press, and to get hold of Holstein itself and the port of Kiel. 

As Altona is on the southern border of Holstein, Rendsburg is on 
its northern frontier, which is formed by the river Eider. At this 
stream the King of Denmark is released from his thraldom as a 
German duke; on the northern bank of the Eider commences 
Schleswig, also a dukedom, but not a German principality. And here 
comes the pinch ot the Schleswig Holstein question. In the course 
of time, by the gradual influx of Germans, by the influence of the 
alliances of the Danish kings and nobility with German houses, and 
the appointment of German officials, about half of the old Danish 
Schleswig has become Germanized in language and feeling. It has 
been a slow invasion on the Scandinavian race, And the question is, 
whether the change has altered the right of the territorial sove- 
Does the sol attach the people, or the pe ople convey the 

Holstein—that is to Say, Prussia—contends that the two 
duchies not only ought to be united, but that they have been so, and 
that the German Confederation ought to dictate the constitutions and 
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government of both. Denmark asserts stoutly that Schleswig is and 
shall remain Danish territory, and that sentimental grievances about 
language cannot annul an ancient sovereignty, one older than the 
present German language itself; in all other respects, in finance, in 
administration, in freedom of discussion, in personal liberty, the 
Danish Constitution is far superior to that of any German state 
whatever. 

To any people brought under the leaden rule of the German Con- 
federation, real freedom is impossible. That miserable club of 
sovereigns always sitting at Frankfort, is a body that ensures to a 
nation misgovernment in time of peace, and defeat and disaster in 
war. Every constitution, born of 1848, it has destroyed. Ifa prince 
is liberal the Confederation puts in an “ execution,” in the shape of a 
military force, to bring him to his senses. If a people rise against a 
degrading oppression, the same force crushes them. And it is under 
this German curse and blight that the hypocritical despotism of 
Prussia wishes Denmark to allow the finest part of its kingdom to 
pass! As Duke of Holstein, the King of Denmark cannot resist the 
military power that can march ninety tliousand men into Holstein, 
The German usurpation is backed by a nationality of forty millions, 


so Denmark has to meet the threats of a power, so much greater than | 
The powers of 


herself that the threats become those of a mere bully. 
Europe ought to support the gallant little Scandinavian kingdom in 
maintaining “ Denmark to the Eider,” at least. 

If language only is to decide the political sovereignty, and draw 
the frontiers of States, France could claim Wales from us as part of 
Brittany. And what would be the gain of the Welsh if they changed 
the British Constitution for the Imperial despotism ? 
Schleswig and Wales are not dissimilar in principle, for whether one 
language is spoken on both sides of a channel of the sea, or on both 
hanks of a river, the sovereignty of another race is an equal violation 
of strict nationality. But the “national” cry is in Germany only a 
disguise of aggression on a small power. It is not raised against a 
more signal violation of Germanism by France. Alsace was a part 
of the old German Empire, and it was seized and annexed by 
Louis XIV. Schleswig has been Danish for a thousand years, and 
its Germanism is only an accident of time. 

Let Germany fight out its nationality with an equal ; let Prussia 
march an army on Strasburg, and rescue Alsace from the tyranny of 
French genders and tenses! Germany dares not attempt it. And 
the chances are that while she is reclaiming half a duchy from Den- 
mark, she will lose the whole of the Rhine provinces to an Emperor 
who has said he will not permit any state to extend its present fron- 
tiers without a “compensating” territory being added to France— 
Nice and Savoy to wit! The persistent blundering of German policy 
will probably lead the “ nationality ” into a contest from which it will 
come out less by two or three millions than when it began. Let a 
Prussian division thread the gate of Altona, aud the French 
columns will be crossing the Rhine! That will be the issue to 
Germany of it senseless aggression on Denmark ! 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 
ROVIDED that the teacher be commonly well qualified to teach, 
and that the pupil be endowed with an ordinary amount of 
intellect and application, theoretical education is a very simple 
affair. To read, to write, and to cast up accounts, are such easy 
operations, that none but fools are incapable of being instructed 
in them ;—but when it becomes necessary that the neophyte should 
use these tools—for tools they are and no more—theoretical educa- 
tion ends, and practical education begins. The two are speedily 
found to be very different in their value. It is one thing to possess 
bricks and mortar and another to know how to build a house. It is 
one thing to be able to read, and another thing to be able to read to 
any good purpose. As for thinking, everyone thinks that he thinks ; 
but where is the man or woman in ten thousand, who, in all cir- 
cumstances, thinks wisely and rightly ! Most people know that two 
and two make four ; but, unfortunately, the per-centage of men, who 
in the hard work of the world invariably manage their own affairs 
in such a manner as to work out the simple problem to its legitimate 
conclusions is small indeed. 

Practical education cominences early, and never ends but with 
life itself, whatever be the age, the wisdom, or the pursuits of the 
pupil. The child falls upon the hard stones and hurts itself, and 
learns a very practical lesson in the laws of nature. It plays with 
fire aud is burned, and learns another equally needful. It misuses a 
knife and cuts itself, and masters the mysteries of a third. All these 
and a thousand others are lessons of mealculable value to its future 
velfare and safety in a world that is governed by physical no less 
than by moral laws—without obedience to which all the theoretical 
knowledge of all the schools and universities in Christendom is not 
of the slichtest avail in making a man a useful citizen. 

A lesson of this kind has just been learned by the masons, brick- 
layers, and other operative builders of the metropolis, so lately 
threatening a monster strike against their eiployers, the consequences 
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of which, if it had been successful for a few months, would not only 


_ of the exploded doctrine of Protection. 
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have reduced these men to the starvation point, and prevented the due 
completion of many important public works, but might have led to a 
large importation of foreign workmen, and the permanent depressjoy 
of the wages both of skilled and unskilled labour in all the branches 
of industry connected with the building trade. The workmen, undey 
the tuition of their schoolmaster, the Trades’ Union, had learned the 
theoretical lesson that nine hours’ labour per diem are preferable ¢o 
ten, especially if the same wage be paid for the lesser as for the greater 
period ; and that a half-holiday on the Saturday would be exceeding] 
agreeable—if its enjoyment were not accompanied by the stoppage of 
a corresponding diminution of payment. They knew theoretically 
that labour is the foundation of all wealth ; and that without labourers 
there can be no increase or fructification of capital. They knew at the 
same time, by happy experience, that free trade in food and clothing 
is an admirable arrangement for labourers ; but their practical educa. 
tion, or, in other words, their knowledge of life, of the world, and of 
the teachings of experience, was at fault, because they did not know 
or consider that although free trade in food and clothing is gooq 
for the labourer, free trade in labour is equally good for the employe; 
and the capitalist ; that unskilled labour, in the markets of the 
world, is not only abundant, but superabundant, and _ therefore 
cheap ; and that, under the circumstances, unskilled labour ought not 
to give itself airs, and attempt the coercion of Capital, the only 
agent that can turn it to profitable account. In addition to jj 
this practical ignorance, they did not know that the attempt to 
equalize among the unskilled the remuneration of the indus. 


 trious and the idle, the old and the young, was unjust and incon. 


The cases of !' 


sistent with the inexorable laws of Fate and the Universe. Neither 
had they reflected that the corresponding attempt to equalize wages 


among skilled artizans—taking no account of naturally-acquired 


abilities, landable ambition to rise in the world, or the necessities of 2 
large family—was equally an infraction of a wise and benevolent law, 
as sacred and immutable, within its own sphere of operation, as the 
Ten Commandments. 

Another and very essential postulate for the satisfactory solution of 
the problem which, in making this strike, they omitted to take account 
of, was that, although in other businesses and professions where the 
holiday had been found to work beneficially, the employed had fairly 
earned it without incurring a corresponding diminution of wage, by 
working with extra zeal and assiduity during the ordinary hours of 
labour. By the unwise laws of the Trades’ Union, such extra zeal and 
assiduity were expressly forbidden. A man was to carry or lay 
a certain number of bricks per hour and no more, under the penalty 
of the social ban and excommunication of the whole trade ; he was 
to work with a certain amount of moderate application, but not to 
work so zealously as to make work scarce for his stupider, lazier, or 
more unprincipled fellow-workers. The results were as might have 
been anticipated. The workmen placed themselves in antagonism to 
what the ancients called “ the fitness of things.” They took their stand 
in opposition to natural and physical, as well as social and political 
law ; and the reason not alone of their employers, but of the mass of 
mankind, declared against them. They made themselves the exponents 
They endeavoured to protect 
the lazy at the expense of the zealous and hard-working, and to put a 


| premium upon unprincipled indolence to be paid alike by the masters 
y 


and the most able and conscientious of the men. The legitimate 
issue of the principle which they did their best to enforce would 
have been Communism, and the utter extinction of individual free 


_ will; a state of things which, could it be established, would end both 


in barbarism and despotism. 
In commerce and in the learned professions, as distinguished from 
mere handiwork and handicraft, the plea for diminished hows 


of labour and for a weekly half holiday, without diminution of wage 
_ orsalary, can be allowed without disadvantage to the employer, because 


_ society, would have been arrayed against them. 


it is found, in practice, that a clerk, or other skilled worker with 
head or hand, can, if left unfettered to act upon his own judgment, 
do quite as much work in nine, or even in eight, hours as in ten. It 
is only to exercise a little extra zeal and application, to put on a 
little more mental steam, and the spare hour is fairly earned for 
leisure or amusement. But the Trades’ Unions and their regulations 
imperatively forbid the workmen to do the work of ten hours in nine. 
To dawdle is the rule, as every employer of manual labour was well 
aware, long before the leaders of the attempted strike unwittingly 
avowed the fact. 

The great bulk of the workmen seem to have profited by the 
lesson learned two years ago, amid much misery and suffering, as the 
most valuable lessons generally are ; and to have held prudently aloot 
from the new attempt to wage an unnatural war—in which all the 
advances of modern science, and all the well-understood interests of 
It is doubtless a 
hard case for unskilled labour to find that it is daily becoming of less 
and less account in this part of the world. But the hardship s‘g- 
gests the remedy. If machinery competes with manual labour, anc 
does rough work better and cheaper than human hands can do, the 
unskilled labourer must either acquire skill to direct machinery, © 
enter inte the work of commerce and the professions. if he can 
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aeither of these, he must betake himself to new lands, where pairs 
of hands are still in urgent and increasing request for the rudest 
operations of husbandry and the commonest wants of daily life. 

The whole tendency of civilization in a crowded state of society is 
to depress the hand-labourer and to exalt the head-labourer. And 
though hand-labourers should and do combine to get as much as they 
can for the work demanded of them, they should never forget that 
the numbers which make their strength make also their weakness ; 
and that if by any amount of coercion, or any excellence of organiza- 
tion among themselves, they made their labour too costly for capital 
to buy, the only result would be that skill would ultimately invent 
machinery and supersede the necessity of employing them, and that 
there are men on the continent of Europe, as well as in the thicker 
hives of the East, that can live on less bread and beef than English- 
men, and would be imported to do their work at half their prices. 
England is rapidly becoming the great central depdt and counting- 
house as well as workshop of the world, and any attempt made by 
merely manual labour to force itself into an unnaturally high position, 
in a land where there is more of it than is required, must of necessity 
fail. 

The longer the attempt is persisted in the more damage will 
accrue to both parties in the struggle, but most damage will fall upon 
those who live by the day’s wage, and who, when the day’s work 
fails, have nothing to fall back upon but the charity of the public 
or the stingy dole of their own Trades’ Unions, For the sake of the 
workmen, far more than for the sake of their employers, it is matter 
of rejoicing that these things begin to be better understood. The 
lesson may have been a severe one, but it was much needed. The 
child has been scorched, but it will know for the future the power 
of the chemical agency of fire ; and while it will continue to warm 
itself as before, will assuredly not burn itselfagain by its own consent, 
unless it shall, in the meantime, have lost its senses. 








“THEY MANAGE THESE THINGS BETTER IN FRANCE.” 


Some quarter of a century or more ago, an acute writer was led by the 
systematic deliberation with which a series of murders was planned and exe- 
cuted in the northern metropolis of this island, to consider whether murder 
had not a claim to be vcdaidesta one of the fine arts, and whether it might 
not be possible to lay down correctly methodized rules for its proper perform- 
ance. His ingenious speculations were frustrated by the unfavourable view 
which some gentlemen in ermine took of the self-constituted professors of the 
art ; and, after their decease in a manner which we are uncertain whether or 
not to call natural, he appears to have thought it unseasonable to attempt to 
carry out his theories to any practical development. What, however, he, in 
this sadly prosaic land, was unable to effect for murder, our more imaginative 
neighbours across the Channel have done for suicide: an amusement which 
they have long been arraying in the most attractive colours of romance, and 
which they seem at last to have brought to a perfection which the British 
torpidity of intellect would in vain attempt to imitate, much less to rival. 
Their chef Ceuvre in this line has just been exhibited before a Parisian audi- 
ence with great applause ; and we think that the completeness both of its 
conception and of its execution can hardly be called in question. 

Eugene Rouard, a soldier of excellent character, a corporal and librarian 
of his regiment, having completed his first seven years of service, received 
forty pounds for re-enlisting. Being a man of education, he quickly com- 
puted that such a sum, if not much for a man’s life, was a good deal for forty 
days ; and forty days’ enjoyment he resolved to have out of it. To procure 
this enjoyment, he set to work in the true French style. At a salon de danse, 
he picked up Denise Herbin, a pretty little maker of artificial flowers, in- 
stalled her in comfortable lodgings ; won her heart with love, assurance of his 
riches, and a promise of an allowance of fifty francs a month for herself ; and 
so passed the time merrily till the hour approached which he had always 
foreseen, but which she had never anticipated—when his money and his leave 
of absence would come to an end together. By this time, however, he had 
hecome really attached, after his fashion, to his pretty mistr®ss, and began 
— some gentleness to try and prepare her for the necessity of leaving 

im. 

She declared that if he abandoned her she would kill herself; that if he 
died she would die with him. This struck him at once as a felicitous idea, 
and they resolved to die together. It is at this point that the artistic genius 
of the performers begins to call for especial notice. They made up their 
clothes into separate bundles, which they ticketed with the names of the 
triends to whom they intended to bequeath them. They wrote a letter a-piece 
to their nearest relations, s»nouncing their intentions ; and Rouard also wrote 
one to the Serjeant-Major. Then Denise asked her lover what death they 
should die. ‘ We will die,” said he, “as we began, in a moment of happi- 
ness. Where we first met we will finish our career. I will plunge my poniard 
— your heart, and then will draw it out all bloody, and stab myself.” He 
thought that the picture thus plainly set before her might change her purpose. 
But she was a heroine of the caste of Portia of old. She flung herself into 
his arms in ecstacy : “I could never have hoped for suchan honour.” In the 
evening he accompanied her to her workshop, where she distributed her tools 
hens her companions, kissed them all round, then, raising her hand to 
= ae - tos her farewell of them with the words: “ [ swear before God 
demure . iaA pr inoed that I am going to kill myself.” They were not 
thane Seto 1ey had always thought her flighty and eccentric, and she quitted 

unchecked. 
** Expedit matris cineres opertos 
Fallere ?”’ 


Certainly not : 


leT Vow > 
f Aen dvouard’s constancy was weaker than hers. 
4 execution of 


and she proceeded without a moment’s shrinking to perform 
; He shrunk from the 
his own proposal, and desired to die by himself. She would 











| approved tragedy. 





not hear of this, but ran at once, and posted the letters which they had 
written, and then announced to him that he had no alternative but to act up 
to his werd. They wrote two more notes, addressed to posterity, certifying 
that he only killed her in compliance with her own positive injunctions. They 
supped, embraced, she bared her bosom eagerly to the dagyer, and he per- 
formed his part as they had agreed. The wounds, however, were not instantly 
mortal, She lived twenty days. He still survives, though in a doubtful 
state, but has recovered sufficiently to be tried for the murder of his mistress 
before a court-martial. The letters which they wrote to their relatives were 
produced in court. In his he had announced to his parents his intention in 
its most minute details, and the reason for it ; that “a calm life was unsuited 
to his temperament ;” that “ what he had always required was that eccentric 
life which elevates a human being above his fellows.” Hers assured her 
brother and sister that she “accomplished her suicide with all the joy ima- 
ginable.” Her only sorrow was that she had not had time to procure a frame 
for a portrait which she had had taken for them ; but there was comfort in 
the idea that a frame would not cost much. Even the court-martial was 
softened ; “ Rouard was acquitted by a majority of five votes to two. His 
mother, who was in court, loudly thanked the judges, and there was a general 
shout of applause.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the whole affair was in entire accordance with 
French feeling; but, in spite of the applause it received on the scene of 
action, and in spite of our general fondness for French fashions, we have little 
expectation of seeing it imitated in ourown country. Indeed we trust that, 
without laying ourselves open to the charge of undue national conceit, we 
may express our hope that we do not possess the raw material out of which 
such a melodrama could be constructed. More than one French author has 
called England the land of suicides, and has attributed that fondness for the 
crime which they affirmed to exist among us to the fogs which they often 
saw overhang our capital in their transitory visits to Leicester Square. No 
doubt in England, as elsewhere, disappointment, anxiety, or misery, of one 
kind or another, have driven unhappy men to that last refuge of unreasoning 
despair. But their fellow-countrymen have looked on their act with pity-— 
as that of persons whom suffering had, for a time, bereaved of their reason ; 
and certainly have never, by applause, or eyen by the slightest apparent 
sympathy, encouraged the most wretched to imitate it. But in the case be- 
fore us hate was no disappointment or misery pressing on the suicides: the 
soldier had still his professional appointment ; the girl had her trade,—the 
sole reason alleged was an indisposition “ to a calin life,” a craving for “ that 
eccentric life” which the writer oddly described as “ elevating a human being 
above his fellows.” To our sober notions, that which elevates a man above 
his fellows is rather a regular life devoted to the steady discharge of his duty, 
But the real cause which influenced M. Rouard and his victim was manifestly 
vanity—that feeling which led Rousseau to his profligate “ Confessions,” the 
wretched man preferring to be talked about for his vices to not being talked 
about at all, and which has since his day led millions to follow his example, 
seducing them into various bye-paths of folly or crime, and not unfrequently 
to acts in which both these characteristics are combined. 

If, however, these consequences were confined to the actors themselves, 
they would hardly call for notice in a foreign journal. Bat the case is dif- 
ferent when they prove that a diseased state of feeling pervades the whole 
country in which they take place ; when sympathy for the criminals is allowed 
to pervert the course of public justice ; when their relatives, instead of hiding 
their heads in shame, put themselves ostentatiously forward in the courts of 
law; and when public applause greets them as successful actors in a well- 
It is not more evident that such a craving for notoriety 
will frequently lead to crime, than that the crimes to which it leads may 
not be always limited in their character or their effect. If a departure from 
the course of ordinary duty and propriety is supposed to elevate a man above 
his fellows, the greater the departure the higher will be the elevation. The 
same feeling which leads a private soldier to murder, may prompt a general 
or a sovereign to causeless war. Frederick of Prussia, a thorough Frenchman 
in every circumstance but the accident of being born a German prince, gave 
no other-reason for his first invasion of Silesia, than that he had a desire to 
inake himself talked about ; and it is because it is important to watch every 
indication of a feeling which, when influencing a nation or the rulers of a 
nation, may produce calamities to the whole world, that we have thought it 
worth while to notice an occurrence, which of itself would never have 
attracted or deserved the slightest attention. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Between the Emperor Napoleon and our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
there is one point of striking resemblance. The policy of both is always new, 
unforeseen, brilliant, surprising. The safe, jog-trot, red-tape ways of other 
rulers and other ministers are not their ways. They like to arouse, to asto- 
nish, to dazzle. The Emperor accomplishes his aim by a speech at Bordeaux, 
a New Year’s Day enigma for an Austrian Minister, a Milan letter, an epistle 
to “my dear Ney” or “my dear Persigny ;” the Finance Minister by 
“daring and ambitious Budgets,’—by Paper-duty abolitions with no snr- 
plus, or a questionable surplus ; by sanguine estimates of revenue ; and 
equally bold previsions of “ great chasms” and little chasms ;” by increasing 
the Income-tax when he is thought to be pledged to take it off, and by 


| taking it off when it is thought he will increase it ; and by making out a 
| surplus of a couple of millions when the simple and unlearned expect a deficit 


to that amount. He is the facile princeps of financial prestigiators, and you 
might as well go to a séance of Robert Houdin’s with the determination not 
to be amazed. Perhaps your surprise might extend to the style, as well as 
the matter—to the figures of rhetoric as well as the figures of arithmetic. 
Schiller and Cocker opened the ball together on Monday ; and Mary, Queen 
of Scots, for the first time made her appearance in a Budget. The Lesbia 
and Nora Creina of the poet masqueraded it under the avg guise of direct 
and indirect taxation—the one of these fair damsels “ being more free and 


| open, the other more retiring and insinuating.” The Lothario of the Treasury 


held it to be not only allowable, but an act of duty, to pay his addresses to 
them both. Yet, by all the laws of sympathy and similitude, the Chancellor 
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ought to prefer that fair whose looks hold such close resemblance to his 
Budgets, since 
Every one, 
Like unexpected light, surprises. 
In his time there shall be no more quiet, unpretending Budgets—no ennut 
over a financial statement, and not a vacant seat in the House. 

The Budget is always among the greatest, and in Mr. Gladstone’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequership, it is the greatest oratorical display of the Session. 
The desire of the outside public to be present on Monday night was extraor- 
dinary. So early as seven in the morning strangers presented themselves, 
armed with members’ orders, and by ten o'clock a sufficient number had 
arrived to fill the Strangers’ Gallery. From that hour until four in the 
afternoon, they poured into St. Stephen’s Hall. The later arrivals, finding 
their chance gone, strolled into the Central Hall and Lobby, or waited in 
and about Westminster Hall to see the members enter. The Speaker's 
Gallery was soon filled ; and as to the Ladies’ Gallery, admission to which 
had been secured a week before, the compressibility of crinoline received 
continual exemplification, while the rustling of silks made itself heard 
through the gilded lattices by members in both galleries. 

If their lordships, now, would only attend the sittings of their own House in 
the numbers in which they filled every available bench in ours! It looked 
like a fusion of the two Houses, a grand conference of the two branches of 
the legislature, a return to the earlier practice of Parliament—when all the 
estates of the realm sat together in one chamber. So great was the attendance, 
indeed, and so limited the space available for Peers, that many of them, by 
wrmission of the Serjeant-at-arms, penetrated the sacred precincts of the 

louse, and sat side by side with us on the same benches at the end of the 
gallery! The benches facing the 4 ed on the floor exhibited the Duke of 
Argyle and his youthful son, the Marquis of Lorn, Lord Monteagle, Earl 
Stanhope, and several scions of aristocratic houses, who never appear except 
on occasions of historical interest, which the hearer is proud to remember, 
either from the eminence of the orator or the importance of the subject. 
These seats were so crowded that the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, 
doubtless, considered himself fortunate in obtaining a place. His right rev. 
brother of London, on the other side of the lobby, was less fortunate, and 
had to stand ; but he was in illustrious and learned company, for the Duke 
of Cambridge and the Lord Chancellor and himself were all upon their feet 
together, glad to listen in the attitude of inferiors and suppliants to the great 
Finance Minister. Up-stairs, near the clock, was Viscount Eversley, listening 
with no little gratification, and something of paternal pride, to the orator 
whose genius he had watched from the time he was Sir R. Peel’s Vice-Presi- 
dent of Trade and chief financial heutenant, to the period when he donned 


the mantle of his former chief. Near him were Earl Granville, the young | 


Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Clarendon, Earl Grey, Earl of Airlie, Lord 
Lyveden, Lord Wodehouse, Lord Llanover, Lord Ebury, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, &c. These seats being filled, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Colville, and 
other Peers were compelled to stand in the gangway behind. Their lord- 
ships would, no doubt, complain of this scant accommodation if they did not 
in turn serve us just the same. They generously allow us to stand at the 
bar when we want to hear their debates ; and if we wish to sit down, provide 
us with about a dozen seats in the furthest corner of their gilded gallery. 
The difference is, that they have more room than they require for the mem- 
bers of their House, while we have less. 

One peer alone was conspicuous by his absence. Last year Lord Derby occu- 
pied a prominent eee in the gallery. He listened to Mr. Gladstone’s 
exposition of the French Commercial Treaty, admired the eloquence with 
which he recommended the repeal of the Paper Duty—and resolved to throw 
it out in the Lords. Lord Derby came down to St. Stephen’s to-night, and 
was in his own Legislative Chamber a hundred yards or so from the orator, 
But when his noble colleagues, after the Lords adjourned, poured into the 
Commons to hear Gladstone, the great Conservative chief wisely declined to 
accompany them. A taunt, a sneer,a piece of fiery invective is always 
double-barbed when the object of your delicate attentions is present, and can 
be mortified by the cheers and cries of his opponents. How was Lord Derby 
to know that the Minister who had denounced “ the most gigantic and the 
most dangerous innovation of modern times,” would not to-night utter a thun- 
dering philippic against the party leader who had been guilty of this flagrant 
violation of the taxing privileges of the House of Commons ? Was he to make 
himself the mark on this conspicuous occasion for the fulminations of the mo- 
dern Demosthenes, and the derisive cheers of Mr. Bright, and Mr. White, and 
Mr. Tite? If,indeed,any one could haveassured Lord Derby that Mr. Gladstone 
would say only a few conciliatory words deprecating any “ revival of a painful 
and arduous controversy,” and trusting that it was now left to him “ to seal 
and bring the controversy to a final close,’ why then, indeed, Lord Derby 
would doubtless have honoured us with his presence. Another Peer who 
heard the Budget last year was likewise absent. Lord Overstone’s awful 
warnings last year against reducing so many duties in the face of a deficit, 
and his vaticinations that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was entering upon 
a path that led to confiscation, not a little encouraged the House of Lords in 
throwing out the be oa wd Abolition Bill. On the Fortification Bill he 
became the mark for Mr. Bright’s irony ; and altogether he had, no doubt, con- 
vineing reasons for absenting himself from a debate in which he was likely 
to hear nothing complimentary about himself, his motives, his arguments, or 
his figures. 

At half-past four the Chancellor of the Exchequer walked up the floor, and 
became the central figure upon which all eyes were directed, as he took his 
seat on the Treasury bench. Our Noble Viscount, still prevented by illness 
from taking his seat, was represented by Lord John Russell. Other gaps in 
the Treasury bench were observable. Two Whig ex-Chancellors of the 
Exchequer were absent—Sir G. C. Lewis, who always threw cold water on the 
repeal of the Paper Duty, and Sir C. Wood, who might have repealed it 
over and over again with the money he devoted to paying off the National 
Debt—excuses being made for both Cabinet Ministers on the score of illness. 
Beside the Chancellor of the Exchequer was his sub., Mr. F. Peel, and near 
him that other secretary to the Treasury who wields the thong and cracks the 
whip, and who may, for anything he knows, be forced to “go to the country” 
for the whipcord necessary to carry this Budget. Behind the Treasury bench 
are the Ministerial expectants and thorough-going Ministerialists, and behind 
them again the old Whigs, who are content to follow Palmerston and Russell, 
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but who on fiscal matters find themselves called upon to follow the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the soundness of whose judgment they mistrust in 
exact proportion to their admiration for his eloquence. These are the men 
who describe his Budgets as “ dangerous and ambitious,” who raise their eye. 
brows and shrug their shoulders when Gladstone’s name is mentioned who 
wish he would go over to Disraeli or Bright, and who predict that his’ final 
mission is to destroy the present Whig party. Sir James Graham, lookj 
paler, and bearing the marks of advancing years, is in his old place on the 
third Ministerial bench, in the seat so long occupied by Joseph Hume 
Bernal Osborne has to-night, for some inscrutable reason, come above the 
gangway, and has secured a seat next to Sir James Graham, with the intep. 
tion of praising the Budget. Next him is Edward Baines, who has just 
brought the £6 Borough Franchise to grief. Below the gangway are the rea} 
and hearty admirers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—the advanced 
Liberals, the party of progress, the old free traders, the friends of Parlia. 
mentary Reform, who would rather see Gladstone Prime Minister thay 
Palmerston. Mr. Bright, the leader of this party, and Mr. Gladstone's majy. 
stay and sheet anchor in the House, sits at the edge of the gangway, on the 
second bench, his broad and comely Saxon face lit up as by a gleam of sup. 
shine as the great Minister fights his battle, carries out his policy, and 
endorses his thunder. On the front bench below the gangway are the 
independent members, some satellites of Mr. Bright’s, others acknowledging 
no leaders, the Whites, Horsmans, Coninghams, Layards, &c. 


Crossing the floor, the front Opposition bench shows us Disraeli, solem) 


and apparently unobservant to-night, who has already elaborated half a dozen 


telling hits against the as yet unheard Budget. The Opposition leader, like 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, has figures on one side in the person 
of Sir Stafford Northcote (the “ N.” of the Times, who gave a pretty good 
guess at the surplus ), and Rhetoric on the other, in the face and form of Mr, 
Whiteside. On this bench is again seen Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, positively 
sunburnt from Mediterranean voyaging and the sunshine of Nice, and look- 
ing oh ! so much better. His complexion is clearer, his face and figure carry 
more flesh, and, not the least improvement, he has sojourned in Paris on his 
way home, and is once more attired like a gentleman. Praise be to Athens, 
Corfu, and the Italian seaboard, for sending us home our great novelist, and 
the Burke of our Opposition, in such high condition and conservation ! 


But as yet it is only half-past four, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has only just walked up the floor. It is full early to begin a Budget, and 
several benches on both sides below the gangway are by no means full. Still 
M.P.’s enter the House every minute. The gallery opposite the Treasury 
bench is densely filled. It is, perhaps, the best place in the House for hear- 
ing the Chancellor, and, as the rules of the floor, which mark out the right of 
the Speaker for the Ministerialists, and the left for the Opposition, have no 
place here, Liberals and Conservatives sit shoulder to shoulder in this gallery, 
and exchange criticisms, while at the extreme end, near the peers’ seats, 
members of both Houses sit unchallenged together. 

There are few petitions and questions to-day, and at a minute or two after 
four the clerk at the table reads out the first order of the day, “ Ways and 
Means—Committee.” There is a brief delay, during which the Speaker's 
mace is removed, and the right hon. gentleman vacates his seat. The Chair- 
man of Committees is found, and installed in the clerk’s chair. Then, all 
needful preparations having been made, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rises and advances to the table. The stranger in the gallery who strains his 
eyes when the great Finance Minister presents himself, sees a grave and 
earnest face, on which the lines of care and thought are so deeply cut that 
it wears at times somewhat of a grim aspect. Beneath the broad brow is 
a small, dark, kindling eye which returns the gaze of that distinguished 
assemblage without quailing, but which fires at interruptions, and moves 
uneasily at the least symptom of doubt and murmur. The voice is loud, 
clear, and full, not quite so musical as it has been heard, and suggesting at 
times apprehensions of a bronchitis half cured. But the tone is high and 
sustained, betokening a consciousness of the importance, not to say the 
solemnity, of the occasion, yet full of confidence alike in the orator’s cause 
and his resources. Some of his accents vibrate with feeling, yet this is often 
but the trick of the rhetorician. Every person within the walls of the House 
of Commons hears every word of that speech of three hours—admires by 
turns the admirable elocution, the exhaustless flow of ideas and language, 
the mastery over facts and figures, the easy familiarity with the most recondite 


| mysteries of finance, the clear and skilful arrangement, the plausible and 


agreed that the retrospective part of the Budget had been needlessly all- 





persuasive rhetoric, the candid statement of the difficulties in his way and 
the objections tm his views, the courage and self-possession with which the 
orator turns and appeals to all sides of the House in succession. 

The prevailing sentiment in the House was that the Chancellor had to 
admit a blunder and explain away a failure. How gallantly he took the bull 
by the horns in the very first sentence he uttered—‘“ The retrospective portion 
of the statement I have to submit to you is the most unfavourable—indeed, 
I may say it is the only unfavourable statement of account that it has ever 
been my lot to lay before the House of Commons.” This retrospective state- 
ment was, I think, too long. I will not undertake to say that Homer nodded, 
but more than one M.P. went to sleep over these copious figures. The right 
hon. gentleman was bent on showing us his perfect familiarity with the de- 
tails, and to my mind he dwelt upon them at wearisome length. We wantec 
results rather than minutie, and one Opposition member had the courage 
say so. Remember we were sitting in a small and crowded chamber, in a 
very close atmosphere, and elbowing each other in a most uncomfortable 
manner, After we had been led through a maze of figures that might not 
have been out of place in an essay on taxation, an impatient member, seein? 
no chance of deliverance from the wilderness, he exclaimed in very weariness, 
“Tt’s all details!” Then the dark eye glowed like a live coal with anger. 
‘‘T hear a voice say ‘ It’s all details!’ Certainly it is all details.” I do not 
know what Lindley Murray would have thought of the interruption, er 
hearing the Chancellor echo in a triumphant tone, “Certainly it Is 4 
details !” the Ministerialists, the Brightites, the Whiteites, and the Titeites 
cheered in an encouraging and defiant manner. They were just as wearled 
with the details they had been listening to for an hour and three quarters #& 
the impatient Derbyite ; they were just as anxious that the right hon. ge? 
tleman should come to what he really intended to do, and they afterwar™ 
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plified, and that we need not have been asked to eat quite so much sawdust, 
4s if every member were a James Wilson or a Stafford Northcote. 

“ «Tam in the hands of the Committee as to the degree of detail it will 
sanction,” said the discomposed financier, with an irate glance at the quarter 
from which the exclamation proceeded. “It is my duty to give them the 
details.” This was, as they say at the Strand Theatre, a “ whopper,” or at all 
events was the very pomt in dispute. “ But,” he added, “it is not my duty 
to force any details on the Committee, beyond its disposition to receive 
them.” More encouraging cheers, perhaps not too sincere, from hon. members 
behind the Chancellor. It was their cue to be in transports of admiration, 
while a round dozen of them a moment before had been yawning, and two 
were at that moment nodding in happy obliviousness. So they hurled indig- 
nant glances across the floor, while each Derbyite looked innocent and 
unconscious, as if Gladstone might be as tedious as he liked for anything he 
cared. Oh, the blessing of wearing your hat in St. Stephen’s. How many a 
bore has been put down or disconcerted, how many an unpalatable but useful 
thing said under the shelter of that parliamentary institution. 

I can’t say the orator took the hint, or spared us one of his figures. We 
have had Budgets of four and five hours in length, until a three hours’ speech 
seems a model of brevity and condensation. Shall we ever hear a Budget 
of two hours again? That ought to have been the length of Gladstone's 
speech on Monday ; and if he had to deliver it over again, any judicious 
friend could easily reduce it to that extent by striking out the surplusage 
of detail, which made the Derbyite member groan and turn uneasily in his 
seat. 

The supreme moment of interest did not arrive until the Chancellor had 
been two hours and three quarters upon his legs! He had made out (I do 
not say to the satisfaction of Sir Stafford Northcote whose pen had been 
going all the time) a disposable surplus of £1,923,000. The taxes that pre- 
sented themselves for remission were four—tea, sugar, Income Tax, and the 
Paper Duty. He first took the tea and sugar duties—a certain sign that he 
was not about to remit them. They were war duties and their reduction 
was greatly to be desired. The duty on tea was more than 100 per cent., 
and on sugar over 50 per cent. Still the supply was abundant, the consump- 
tion on the increase, and “‘ there is no such great difficulty attending them as 
to give them an urgent, imperative, and paramount claim upon the attention 
of Parliament.” Hum! we shall see, thought the Derbyites. Next he came 
to the Income Tax, and here our financier pleasantly introduced to our notice 
the two fair sisters of direct and indirect taxation to whom I have previously 
referred. The Government thought that under all the circumstances they 


might propose to remit one penny in the pound on the Income Tax. This 
remission would cause a loss on the financial year of £850,000. “‘ Why 
should’nt it be two pence ?” the mental calculators asked themselves. “ The 


Income Tax might be reduced to eightpence in the pound upon incomes 
above £150, and fivepence jn the pound below that sum, and still leave a 
balance of a quarter of a million.” 

But this was not to be the destination of the surplus. You might have 
heard a pin drop, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer was now to develop 
the intentions of the Government with regard to the Paper Duty. Recalci- 
trant Whigs, like Mr. Ellice, last year said their objections were founded 
upon the risk of deficit, and the danger of augmenting taxes quite as odious 
to the country (meaning the Income Tax), as the Paper Duty. Now there 
could be no objection to its repeal, for had he not shown a surplus “ on the 
figure” sufficient to dispense with the Paper Duty as well as a penny of 
Income Tax? “ Here were the cards !” exclaimed our financial necromancer. 


“Would honourable gentlemen be pleased to look at them?” Stafford North-' 


cote did look at them ; he turned them over, put them close to his spectacles, 
and then shook his head. He distrusts Mr. Houdin’s sleight of hand, and 
thinks there must be manipulation somewhere. He shrewdly suspects the 
surplus must be in the right hon. gentleman’s red box, or under the table, 
or in the cuff of his coat—any where but on its way to the Exchequer. The 
Minister, who is regarded on one side as a conjuror, is by the other accepted 
as an oracle. Great is Finance, and Gladstone is its Prophet! To doubt his 
surplus were heresy—to reduce the tea and sugar duties perverseness and party 
spirit—to take twopence instead of a penny from the Income Tax selfishness. 
Happy is the Minister in whose sincerity and conscientiousness the advanced 
Liberals below the gangway believe, for the name of that Minister is not at 
the present moment Palmerston, or Russell, or Lewis, or Wood, or Grey, or 
any of that respectable clique. 

Having quarrelled with the exordium, I must now pick a hole in the expo- 
sition of the financial proposals of the Government. Many of the minor 
features of the Budget—and notably the permission to spirit-merchants to 
sell a bottle of spirits on taking out a three-guinea licence—required more 
explanation, both in regard to their operation and consequences, than the 
right hon. gentleman thought proper to give. He was diffuse where details 
were unnecessary or irksome, and bald and brief where amplification might 
reasonably have been expected. On the penny-package question, he omitted 
to state his intention ; but has invited pressure, in order that he may make 
a grace of yielding. The peroration wanted, me judice, dignity and im- 
pressiveness. Either the orator’s strength had begun to fail, or he was appre- 
hensive of having fatigued his audience; for the elevation of tone and 
‘earlessness of results which characterise his perorations, were on this occa- 
sion absent. But, see him next week at bay, fighting first the Income Tax, 
then opposing the reduction of the duties on tea and sugar, and, finally, 
advocating the repeal of the Paper Duty! Our Chancellor will, I doubt not, 
make better speeches on these questions than that which people came at 
seven o'clock in the morning to be sure of hearing. 

From the observations I heard, I should be inclined to assert that a good 
number of members are disposed to wink pretty hard at the surplus of two 
millions, so long as the Paper Duty is to go. I should also infer that a still 
— number of us will rejoice when the ugly and unsatisfactory usurpation 

1 the Lords is resented by sending up the Paper Duty abolition as part of 
the financial scheme of the year. To all time should it not be part of our 
practice and traditions never to send up a simple and single taxing bill which 
their lordships should be under the temptation to reject? As to the hideous 
and abominable Paper Duty, it should have been repealed before the Window 
ax. Will it not be regarded by posterity with an amount of astonishment 
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pa dis - which we, who are familiarised to its deformities, can but feebly 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


Tue “strikes” give interest and importance to every kind of information con- 
cerning trades’ unions, and the members of them seem desirous of displaying 
their strength to the public. On behalf of the trades of London, the “ Provisional 
Trades’ Council,” consisting of: T. Hayes, representing the rope-makers ; Wm. 
Burn, the brick-makers; J. D. Develin, the boot-makers; W. R. Cremer, the 
carpenters and joiners; W. Mickeson, the hatters; T. Baulsom, the machine- 
sawyers; and Thomas Jones, the tinplate-workers,—have published, by the 
agency of Mr. Jones, the secretary, the first annual “ Trades’ Union Directory,” 


| and ask for the co-operation of all the trades to make an annual issne as com- 


plete as possible. 

By means of the information supplied “by all their brother workers,” they 
hope to ascertain “‘ which are the most successful societies, those established for 
trade purposes only, or those which embrace general benefits,” and “ be able to 
build up their organization on the most successful basis.’”” They wish to “ show 
the world the amount of pecuniary benefit conferred on the members,” and “ what 
is saved by the unions to the country in poor rates, pauperism, disease, and 
crime.’ Such facts would, the council believe, give a “ contradiction to those who 
assert that their unions are beneficial neither to the members nor to society at 
large; and if they can prove, as ‘‘ they confidently believe they can, that where 
trades’ unions are strongest wages are highest,” the advantages of such institu- 
tions would be proved to those trades which are “outside the unions.” These 
are the plainly avowed and not unpraiseworthy objects of the publication, and, 
though it indicates great power in the central committee to be in communication 
with workmen in all parts of the kingdom, the public may join the council in 
desiring to see the list of trades’ unions made annually more complete. All parties 
will then better understand their relative importance. Soon the Census will inform 
us of the whole number of the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, &c., in every 
town of the empire, and then, with the help of this Directory, we shall probably 
learn how many workmen are in the unions, and how many not. Desirous of 
promoting this knowledge we take an early opportunity of noticing in a statistical 
sense this remarkable production. 

The present trades’ unions have quite distinct objects in view from the ancient 
guilds, which some writers on the continent have wished to re-establish. These 
were combinations of masters, journeymen, and apprentices, to regulate their 
common business and improve their art. They tended also to consolidate the 
means and strength of each particular trade, as against every other trade and 
every other class, at a time when society was composed of conflicting classes, and 
a strong hand was necessary to save every man’s head. The trades’ unions 
are combinations of journeymen chiefly directed to give them power as against 
their employers; they spring from a contest between capital and labour. The 
guilds were the offspring of capital and labour united for the protection and 
improvement of industry; and naturally died out, as Government dominated 
equally over all classes, and wrathful contention was superseded by emulous com- 
petition. The others appear to be increasing in number and strength, though a 
conflict between labour and capital seems totally unwarranted by any natural 
circumstances. They are parent and child, or brethren mutually serviceable, 
mutually necessary to their co-existence, and the idea or system must be sadly 
erroneous which generates contention betwixt them. 

An index to the Directory states that there are no less than four hundred 
and five cities and towns in which unions are found. They embrace all 
kinds of trades, from basket makers to anchor smiths. Bricklayers as 
well as brick makers, fellmongers and silver-spoon makers, weavers and 
tin-plate workers, file hardeners and engine builders, all enter imto unions 
to attain their own ends. ‘There is nothing that we wear, nothing that 
adorns or furnishes our houses, nothing that we eat or drink, not an instrament 
we use, prize wherries and clipper ships, as well as locomotives, that is not sub- 
ject, in its manipulation by multitudinous producers, to the laws of the unionists. 
The great multitude are striving and struggling by this means to obtain or pre 
serve some needful right or presumed advantage, and feeling or fancying that 
they do not and cannot secure justice as individuals, they clasp hands together 
in one uniform chain of mutual purpose, to win it and keep it by a political 
organization. To such a combination of all the workers for wages—the dis- 
satisfied children of toil—neither the Parliament nor the public should be blind, 
lest it feel, when wholly unprepared, the couching prongs, and see too late to 
mend it, the thoroughfares of life, now thronged with active quiet workers, filled 
with commotion and confusion, and quarrelling men trampling one another into a 
common ruin. ‘The same peaceful toil that keeps the threshold of every home- 
stead clean, and glowing with prattling, playing, chubby life, spreads the rich 
radiance of prosperity and power over the nation, and the ruin would be awful 
from converting this into anarchical contention. 

To state a few particulars. Spread over every part of the metropolis and ita 
immediate neighbourhood, there are no less than 240 district and separate unions, 
though many of them belong to one trade; of the total 142 meet on Monday, and 
66 on Saturday. In Manchester there are 97; in Sheffield, 60; in Liverpool, 
57; in Glasgow, 50; in Dublin, 45; in Nottingham, 44; in Birmingham, 42; in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 38; in Bolton, 34; in Bristol, 28; in Belfast, 25; in Edin- 
burgh, 17 ; and so on down to small towns or villages, in which there are only 1, 
The towns are arranged alphabetically, and generally the trades in each town 
are arranged on the same method. Besides these, in an Appendix, is a list of 
48 miners’ associations, chiefly in Yorkshire; 56 associations of amalgamate 
tobacco manufacturers in every part of the empire ; 41 stone-masons’ unions, 13 
iron-founders’, and 5 slaters’, in Scotland; as also 16 societies of provincial 
amalgamated painters, and 4 of boiler-makers. The number of these unions is 
very great; in the large towns they are “ thickly clustered,” and over all the 
empire they are “ widely spread.” It is remarked as curious that there is now 
no union of shoemakers in the old city of York, though formerly, as a correspon- 
dent informs us, the brotherhood of St. Crispin flourished there in great 
strength, and the loving cup in which they handed round their potations was an 
object of artistic renown worthy of being engraved, and the representation of it 
preserved. 

By far the greater number of the unions hold their meetings at public-houses, 
though there are exceptions ; as that of the compositors of London, who meet in 
their own library and reading rooms in Ragquet-court, Fleet-street. All of 
them have appointed times of meeting, and many of them have a president and 
secretary. Some of these officials are to be seen every day. They must, there- 
fore, be a kind of resident officers, and must be paid for their attendance. Others 
attend only on Mondays or Saturdays ; and, if paid at all, will not receive high 
wages. The South Yorkshire miners, the bootmakers, the carpenters and 
joiners, and others have central establishments and general secretaries who are 
present, apparently, at al! times and ready to answer all letters, all applications, 
and all calls. Numerous as the unions are, they include no mariners, though 
there are dock labourers, and very few cotton-spimners or special workers in 
cotton. Formidable as is the list, many of the industrious classes seem to take no 


part in the unions, and the information hereafter to be gathered will make them 
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and the public aware whether they are better or worse from remaining 
outside. 

In this first attempt we have only a list of trades’-unions, the towns they 
exist in, and the place and time of meeting, with the names of the secretaries, 
general secretarics, and presidents. No distinction is made between unions 
established for trade purposes only, or for providing, besides, relief in sickness, 
want of employment, accidents, and burials. No rules nor regulations are men- 
tioned. The “ Directory”’ is exactly what it purports to be,—a dry catalogue of 
the names and places of the unions. It makes us acquainted with their formidable 
nature, and of the struggles of the great, though ill-informed multitude, to reach 
by bye-paths that improvement which is the goal of every man’s ambition. 

The compilers hope that they will “strengthen the bonds of union and draw 
still tighter the cords of sympathy and brotherly feeling between the workers of 
our common country."’ This seems very doubtful. Human beings born in 
society are destined to help each other; and every individual is powerful in 
proportion as a community is numerous and civilized. It is not merely that one 
civilized worker produces a hundredfold more than an isolated savage ; he pro- 
duces, in conjunction with his co-workers, an infinity of objects, and conquers an 
infinity of obstacles utterly unknown to the savage. Clubs and unions are not 
natural society. They are, in degree, like the institution of monks,—separated 
by their own institution from society, and liable, in consequence, to forfeit and 
lose some of its advantages. Knowing how easy it is for all men to be deluded, 
or to delude themselves, into fancying that they can increase their strength and 
power by forcibly isolating themselves as corporations or castes from others, we 
rather pity than condemn the trades’ unionists who are now under this delusion. 
The journeyman and the master, the capitalist and the labourer, the employer and 
the employed, must work together, for either and for both to live ; and whatever 
sets them against each other is the enemy of both. Averse from giving the 
slightest encouragement to these really anti-social unions, which tend, we believe, 
to impoverish the individuals who enter them, and brigade them under the rule 
of aspiring presidents and general secretaries, we say thus much against them ; 
while we express our hearty approbation of the care the council hag taken to com- 
pile this *‘ Directory,” and our hope that the circulation will nourish it into 
increasing completion year after year. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


No subject is of more importance to the practical man than. that of the 
cheap and easy conversion of iron into steel, but up to a very:recent period 
scarcely any subject has received so little attention from the man of science. 
If any of our standard works on chemistry or metallurgy are opened at the 
article “ Steel,” they will be found to merely repeat the same old idea, that 
steel is a mixture of pure iron with carbon, the different quantities of which 
latter element give rise to the different varieties of steel. And yet how 
widely different the truth appears to be, now that recent researches are begin- 
ning to throw some light upon the reaction which occasions the passage of 
iron into steel. 

For several months past two French chemists, MM. Frémy and Caron, 
have been contributing voluminous papers to the Academy of Sciences, 
giving the results of laborious researches which they have undertaken, with 
the object of clearing up the mystery which has surrounded the manufacture 
of steel, and have at last arrived at certain definite results, which may be 
summed up in a few words. Steel is not, as has been generally supposed, a 


simple compound of iron and carbon, but there exist a series of combinations of 


iron with metalloids, metals, and even with cyanides, yielding steel of very 
good quality. Ordinary steel contains nitrogen as an essential constituent, 
for if it be dissolved in acids it leaves a residue different from pure carbon, 
but closely resembling certain cyanides. That carbon alone cannot effect the 
conversion of iron into steel is proved by the fact that a current of common 
coal-gas (carburetted hydrogen), passed for two hours over pure iron, at a red 
heat, carbonizes and converts it into cast iron of a grey colour, very malle- 
able, and equal to the best specimens produced by charcoal ; but when the 
same gus is passed over iron which contains nitrogen, there is produced steel, 
the good or bad quality of which depends entirely upon the quantity of 
nitrogen previously combined with the iron. If the nitrogen and carbon are 
passed simultaneously over the heated iron, by means of a mixed current of 
ammonia and coal-gas, the two are then absorbed togother, and steel is also 
the result. Hence, therefore, the process of cementation, instead of being 
effected, as has been hitherto supposed, by charcoal, is accomplished by the 
gases accidentally present. 

These results are most important. They are attracting the utmost attention 
abroad, and are also setting the manufacturers at Sheftield and elsewhere to 
work to avail themselves of the facts there disclosed: and it in no way 
detracts from the merit due to the accomplished chemists who have worked 
them out in so laborious a manner, when we inform them that they have all 
been arrived at four years ago by an English experimenter. It has frequently 
been said that there is no nationality in science ; a truth once established 
becomes the property of the world, and is equally welcome to the man of 
science, whatever be the quarter of the globe whence it has come. This sen- 
timent sounds well, and we have no doubt would bring down ample applause 
if delivered before a fashionable Royal Institution audience ; but is it borne 
out by facts‘ On the contrary, the practice seems to be, that no English dis- 
covery attracts any attention until it has passed some years abroad, and then 
comes back to us as the original production of a continental savan. Perhaps 
the most striking illustration of this fact (which has almost the universality 
and regularity of a natural law) is the recent revival of the spectrum observa- 
tions ; and certainly M.M. Frémy and Caron’s repetition of an English 
investigation on steel is almost as striking and curious. Not only are the 
results stated in their elaborate memoirs not new, but, on the contrary, all 
the essential points—their illustrations, their demonstrations, and even 
almost their language—have long ago been fully anticipated. M. Frémy 
(we do not for an instant wish to insinuate that he had any idea of this 
priority of investigation) has arrived at his deductions without being aware 
that the whole question had been, nearly four years ago, discussed and 
exhausted up to, at least, the point he appears to have reached. In a long 
and elaborate paper which Mr. Christopher Binks read before the Society of 
Arts, in May, 1857, the author demonstrated, as the result of a vast number 
of experiments, all that the French chemists uow bring forward as new. 
Mr. Binks showed that the substances whose application to pure iron convert 
it into steel, all contain nitrogen and carbon, or nitrogen has access to the 


iron during the operation ; that carbon alone added to pure iron does pos 
convert it into steel ; also that nitrogen alone, so added, does not produce 
steel ; but that it is essential that both nitrogen and carbon should be pre- 
sent, and that no case can be adduced of conversion in which both theca 
elements are not present and in contact with the iron. He also showed tha; 
nitrogen as well as carbon exists substantially in steel after its conversjoy, . 
and to the presence of these is due the real cause of the distinctive physica} 
properties of steel and iron. } 

We possess another evidence of the use of nitrogen from another and unex- 
pected quarter ; it is on record, as a practice of the Indian “ Wootz” steg). 
maker that along with his iron or imperfect steel, in his melting crucible, he 
places, as his carbon-giving material, the wood of the cassia auriculata, ang 
covers the whole with the leaves of the convolvolus laurifolia, both vegetable 
productions, rich in nitrogenous matters. These, placed in his closed eryej- 
ble, will give a nitrogenised carbon in contact with the metal. What is the 
result? Why the Wootz steel is even now famous for its excellence 
and the Sheffield artizan, up to the present day, seeks what the Indian ajtj_ 
ficer had found out ages ago. This, says Mr. Binks, in commenting oy 
M. Frémy’s paper, affords another instance in proof that the laws of matte; 
and its actions are immutable ; that he who seeks so to handle for investiz- 
tion the phenomena of matter as to eliminate from them some law of action 
and give to this law its true expression, may do this as well in Paris as ip 
London. For such an issue or deduction there must be but one expression, 
if it have been followed truly. In other words, this is but another evidence. 
of the oneness both of the path and of the issue of scientific truth. 

Photographers are up in arms against what they deem a slight, which hes 
been cast upon them by the Commissioners of the International Exhibitioy 
of 1862. Instead of photography being placed in section four, which is to 
contain paintings in oil and water-colours, drawings, sculpture, models, dice 
sinking and intagli, etchings and engravings—-which really seems to be its 
proper place,—it is to be placed in section two, and will therefore come 
amongst “ railway plant, locomotive-engines and carriages, agricultural and 
horticultural machines and implements,” and things of this sort. ‘lo show 
how unjust and arbitrary this system of classification is, we need only point 
out the fact that if a photographer send two portraits of the same person, 
one of them in the natural state, and the other slightly tinted, to show the 
advantage of colour, the latter will go into section four, with the objects of 
art above enumerated, whilst the former will appear amongst ploughs, 
harrows, and watering-cans. There is really no reason or sense in this classi- 
fication, much as has been said about it at discussions at the Society of Arts 
and elsewhere, and we think that photographers are doing right to make a 
stand against such an arrangemen’. 





Tur Imperial College of France has recently created a chair of Epigraphy and 
Roman Antiquities, and M. Léon Rénier, member of the Institute, is appointed 
professor. ‘This is the result of a proposal made by M. Rouland, Minister of 
Public Instruction, in consequence of a report on the subject, which states that 
inscriptions have become the subject of profound study since their utility has 
become better appreciated, and in consequence of the persevering efforts that 
have been made, Epigraphy has become a science, with its principles, rules, and 
method. All the scholars of Europe are interested and engaged in its study. 
he Academy of Berlin has prepared a general collection of the inscriptions of 
the Roman Empire. Those of the early Christian times will be published under 
the auspices of the Pontifical government. 

M. Olry has made some researches as to the cradle of the human race. Accord- 
ing to the book of Genesis, Eden was situated “in the East ;” that is, according 
to the testimony of Biblical interpreters, with Calmet at their head, to the east of 
the Semitic possessions, and even beyond Persia. M. Olry places Eden in the 
Alpine plateau of Pamir, situated on the eastern side of the Belur Tag, and form- 
ing the western extremity of Little Bokhara ; separated on the south, from Thibet, 
by the Kven-lun and Dzoungarie mountains, and on the north by the Thian-Chau 
mountains. 

This locality is decided upon by an essential feature—the presence of four 
rivers issuing from four lakes, and flowing in the direction of the four cardinal 
points. Now the plateau of Pamir alone satisfiés these conditions. From its 
four lakes flow four great rivers. It has on the east the Turim, or Yarkand-ab, 
which flows out of Lake Lop; on the north, the Iaxartes (Sihoun), which rises 
in Lake Aral; on the west, the Oxus, which also rises in Lake Aral; on the south, 
the Kameh, an affluent of the Indus, and which may be considered as one of the 
sources of this great river. The Pison, watering the land of Havilah, will be the 
Turim, which bathes the shores of Little Bokhara, where are found, as mentioned 
in Genesis, gold, lapis lazuli, and onyx stone. The Gihon, flowing in the land of 
Kouch, will be the Oxus (Djihoun), with the Bactriana; the Hiddekel, flowing 
to the east of the country of Assur, or Achour, will be the Indus, with the 
Cabulistan. 

M. Olry, agreeing with the learned Bunsen, carries the geographical reseni- 
blances still further. According to him, Adam and Eve were driven out of the 
Paradise of Pamir, wending their way to the East, through a stony and barren 
country, they entered the land of Bolor, to the east of Little Bokhara, which, in fact, 
fulfils these conditions. The land of Nod, still further east, into which Cain was 
driven, after the death of Abel, will be the desert, or rather the steppe of Gobi; 
and the city of Chanok, which he built, still exists under the name of Guinnak- 
We give M. Olry’s views without adopting them, or even accepting their proba- 
bility, with the object of aiding in the solution of a problem which occupies many 
minds at the present time. 

M. Flourens, the eminent physiologist, announces that he has repeated the 
whole of his former experiments upon the respective independence of the physie- 
logical functions, and upon the special operation of each of the organs of the 
brain. He has confirmed anew this great fact, that an anima! from which the brain. 
is removed, leaving the cerebellum, loses suddenly and completely the use of 
its instinctive and intellectual functions, but retains the integrity of its functions 
of motion, which remain perfectly in harmony. On the contrary, when the 
cerebellum is removed, leaving the brain, the animal retains its intellectual 
functions, but becomes incapable of governing its motions. It is well known 
that the section of the internal semi-circular canals of the ear produces abnormat 
movements of rotation, in which the animal throws a sommersault from right 8 
left, or from left to right, forwards or backwards, according to which of the cana's 
has been cut. M. Flourens has well studied these mysterious phenomena, and 
has proved that there isa constant relation between the direction of the incised 
canal and the direction of the abnormal movement the incision determines. In 
this philosopher’s Natural Ontology, or Philosophical study of Beings, he strong!) 
repudiates the philosophy of spontaneous generation, which has lately occupie 
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co much attention in France. He says, “ Ofall errors upon the formation of 
beings, the most absurd is spontaneons generation. Yet it is one of the most 
popular. If this theory is admissible for inferior beings, such as intestinal 
worms, infusoria, or polypi, why not for superior beings? The difficulty becomes 
an impossibility in both cases. Can it be imagined that an organized body, of 
which all the parts are intimately connected, with an admirably contrived 
correlation, so full of profound wisdom, is produced by a blind assemblage 
of physical elements ? The organized body must have derived its existence 
from elements of which it was destitute! Then motion might proceed from 
inertia, sensibility from insensibility, life from death!” 

A new metallic alloy has been produced by M. Aich, of Brussels. It presents 
the advantage of working as well cold as hot ; it may be forged without losing its 
cohesion ; it melts very readily, and can be afterwards submitted to the opera- 
tions of hammering, rolling, and punching. It is cheaper than brass, and costs 
much Jess than red copper, and may advantageously supersede those metals in 
ship-building ; and it will be found advantageous in many other applications to 
industry, as it possesses more tenacity, and does not so readily oxidise as they do. 
{n the state of homogeneous fasion, it consists of 60 parts copper, 38°2 of zinc, and 
1'8 of iron. 

An ingenious safety alarm-lock has been invented by M. Martin, of Lyons. It 
is so contrived that when any clandestine attempt is made to open it, an alarm- 
bell is rang, and a light is produced. Such a result is well calculated to paralyse 
evil-disposed persons in their nocturnal attempts upon warehouses and other 
places unoccupied at night. 

The theory of cementation, or conversion of iron into steel, has undergone a 
thorongh investigation in the hands of several expert chemists. Among others, 
Captain Caron has specially distinguished himself. His experiments were con- 
ducted on a large scale. The result of his researches he sums up as follows — 


1. That in industrial cementation, acieration is always produced by means of 
a cyanide, which is formed naturally in the cementation boxes, by the reciprocal 
action of carbon, nitrogen, and the alkalies present. It is for this reason that the 
presence of nitrogen is indispensable. 

2. That nevertheless, in certain circumstances, it is possible to cement without 
the presence of nitrogen, which proves, by the way, that steel is not a nitro- 
carbide of iron, as some have attempted to demonstrate. 

3. That to cement, it is necessary that the agent of cementation be composed 
of a volatile gaseous carbide compound, but indecomposable at the temperature 
employed: in this manner the carbon is brought to a state of combination in the 
pores of the iron, where this metal appropriates it in its nascent state. 

4. That native carbonate of baryta mixed with carbon is susceptible of be- 
coming one of the most useful and economical agents of cementation, on account 
its unchangeableness and power. Carbonate of strontian produces similar 
effects. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, Sir John Boileau, 
Bart., in the chair, Mr. Vaux read a paper communicated by Edward Falkener, 
Esq., containing some severe strictures on the theory propounded by James 
Fergusson, Esq., for the lighting of Greck temples. Mr. Fergusson had 
suggested the adoption by the Greeks of some system analogous to the clerestory 
of the Gothic architects; but Mr. Falkener shewed clearly that while there was 
not the slightest evidence in favour of this view from any works of ancient art 
that have come down to us, there were, on the other hand, the strongest pre- 
sumptions against it from everything we do know of the Greek religion and the 
Greek temples. The Greek religion presupposes a means whereby the god could 
descend into his temple—what one so natural as that suggested by the very name 
~——Hypxthron—that is, an open space in the roof along its centre ? 


At the Friday evening meeting of the Royal Institution, on the 12th instant, 
Professor Helmholtz lectured “ On the Application of the Law of Conservation of 
Force in Organic Nature.” The first part of his lecture was devoted to the exempli- 
fication of the correlation of the physical forces in the inorganic world, or, as the lec- 
‘urer thought it might be better called, the “ conservation of energy,” as it was not 
intensity of force, but the expression comprehended the whole amount of power 
which could be gained by any natural process. If two chemical elements in- 
fluence each other, a force will be exhibited which can be expressed by an equi- 
valent foot-measure, i. e., by a stated comparison with the known weight required 
to raise a cubic foot of water a foot in height. When any force employed has 
once effected an alteration, it has lost all faculty for doing so a second time. Still 
the force is not destroyed ; there is always another force or phase of force equal 
to the force which has disappeared. The force employed is not exhausted, nor is 
it increased, it is merely changed. ‘Take, first, gravity. The universe, and ma- 
chinery alike show it as a power or force. Clocks are put into motion by a 
weight. In the same way mills are worked by falling water ; in short, by a falling 
Weight every machine can be put into motion, and every kind of machine-work 
done. But when the weight has once fallen to the earth it has still the same gra- 
vity, but its power is exhausted; it must be raised again before it can do more 
work. By the force of a falling weight, we can raise another weight. By the falling 
Weight of water on a mill-wheel, a hammer can be raised, and we can estimate 
tue work done by the hammer in foot-power ; but the amount of work the ham- 
ter can perform cannot exceed the original power of the weight of falling water, 
and the height through whieh it falls. 

Velocity is another form of mechanical power. <A bullet shot off from a gun 
with a high velocity las great power of destroying ; if its velocity be lost it is a 
‘artless little thing. Velocity of the air—wind—is a motive power. It drives 
our windmills and is efficient for every kind of mechanical work. Take a pen- 
dulum, raise it to one side, release it. It falls to the point of equilibrium; by 
the vis viva, or velocity, it ascends to the other side until its velocity is changed 
‘nto elevation of weight, and so on. By the velocity of a bent spring watches 
are moved, so likewise the cross-bow bent, becomes a reservoir of power; the force 
communicated by the human hand is given out slowly in the watch, suddenly in 
the cross-bow, so that the whole force is transferred at once to the bolt. So elas- 
ticity of air gives velocity, as in the air-gun. The elasticity of compressed gases 
ye motive power to our mightiest engines, and there we have a different case : 
a aprennn of the vapours is effected, not by the human hand, but by heat ; 
rat in om is produced from fuel,—so heat is a motive force, and the con- 
ws prtbocae 9 motive power is a subject of great importance in the study of 
be sidanich tn 0 Meru force. If beat produces mechanical work, so heat can 
itis to a y. _ “api means-—by percussion, friction, &c. Tron can be 
deceit" deen ag ing redness by continued hammering. The amount of mechanical 
he vfsp y “8 can be estimated in foot power, and if we wished to regain 
"a cuniacaee ec Sv vey apply the same amount of mechanical work as has 
Pah Pe: ten ust as the last source of motive power is traceable to the heat 

‘ated by the fuel, further examination shows that the emancipation of the heat 





is due to the chemical forces, which thus are shown to be also sources of motive 
power. 

In every case, however, we see that in nature the amount of power or foree 
we employ is neither increased nor diminished in any changes produced or me- 
chanical work done. Whatever force may be originally employed, its exact equi- 
valent remains in some way or other in the results. It may be divided, or com- 
bined, or accumulated ; but it is neither more nor less. So palpable is this that 
it would seem that the amount of force or energy primarily given to the whole 
universe was the same as now exists and maintains it in order. Suppose the 
first universe a chaotic mass of material substances in infinite space, the same 
energy which raised the weight, afterwards aggregated the nebulous vapour into 
solid globes. The energy of attraction being thus destroyed by the law of con- 
servation of force, heat was evolved, and thus we may perceive that the amount 
of force employed in the conglobation of the sun surpasses all limits of compre- 
hension, as the most moderate calculations that can at present be made would 
give an evolution of heat from the sun at its first condensation 28 millions of 
degrees greater than the quantity it now radiates into space, and the degree of 
intensity of the present heat of that orb may be gathered from the recenc obser- 
vations of Kirschoff and Biinsen, which have proved tne presence of the incan- 
descent vapour of certain metals in the sun’s photosphere. 

If we turn to our earth it still contains some of the primitive energy in the form 
ofinternal heat, which however has not now much influence upon its surface, the 
small quantity now conducted there not being capable of raising the temperature 
more than the 1-13th part of a degree. 

In the gravitation of the sun and moon we have motion produced on the face 
of our globe ; and another source of motion comes to us in the rays of heat with 
which the sun’s beams are charged: by these some parts of the atmosphere are 
raised, and winds, vapours, and meteorological phenomena produced. 

The light of the sun is, moreover, the cause of another phenomenon: plants 
can only grow by its means. By the aid of sunlight they can produce inflam- 
mable matter and deposit it in those tissues, which, by its agency also, they have 
extracted from the carbonic acid and water in the earth and air. This phenomenon 
gives the first insight into the conservation of organic force. 

Meyer, guided by these considerations of the correlation of the physical forces, 
first deduced, in 1842, the general principles of the conservation of organic force, 
in which he was followed, in 1855, by Professor Helmholtz. For machines there 
is necessarily a motive power. The machinists of the last century, unaware of 
the law of conservation of force, sought to find out perpetual motion, and they 
thought they had examples in the bodies of every animal where motion seemed 
produced every day without any supply of mechanical power. Compare, then, 
living bodies with a steam-engine (and the comparison is accurate); they take in 
food—the equivalent of fuel—in the form of inflammable substances, as fat; 
hydro-carbons, as sugar; nitrogenous substances, as albumen, flesh, cheese, &c. ; 
and so also they take in, by respiration, oxygen. 

Living bodies give off, like the steam engine, the products of combustion. Sup- 
pose we weigh an animal on two occasions, and find it exactly the same weight. 
In the interim the animal must have taken in food and oxygen, and have given out 
carbon, nitrogen, and urea; therefore, certain quantities of materials have been 
combined with oxygen, and have produced the same results which would have 
been produced in an open fire, with this only difference, that oxydation goes on 
slowly in the human body. For the amount of work to be done, it is immaterial 
how the process goes on; the amount of work is the equivalent of the chemical 
process or combustion performed. When an animal is reposing heat is produced, 
and its quantity is equal to the quantity of food digested, or to the amount obtainable 
by burning that quantity of food. Experiments to prove this are difficult to make, 
but they have been attempted, and the results obtained are within one-tenth of 
absolute correctness. 

If the body be not reposing, its muscular exertion is the equivalent of mecha- 
nical work. There are many different kinds of muscular work, but the greatest 
amount of muscular or mechanical work is performed on the treadmill, or in 
going up a hill, in which the whole weight of the body has repeatedly to be 
raised—in the latter case to ascend the acclivity, in the former because the hill, 
so to speak, or the treadmill, is constantly going down under the feet. In ascend- 
ing a hill the respiration is greatly increased, and is far greater than arises from 
muscular exertion on a plain. It would appear that in such muscular action 
more force or energy is excited by the increased decomposition of the body than 
is required for the mere mechanical work performed, and that sometimes as much 
as four-fifths pass off in the form of heat. 

So, also, electricity can be changed into mechanical work, but in this, as in all 
other cases, the work performed is only equivalent to the force applied. The 
philosophers of the last century thought that the vital principle was antagonistic 
to inorganic laws, and, by suspending their actions, maintained the body in life 
and health; but it has been reserved for the present generation to show that the 
same laws of physical force, which are indissolubly linked and correlated in the 
inorganic world, are also the mainspring of the wonderful actional properties of 
life, and that from chemical and destructive changes the source of the mechan- 
ical powers of animated beings is obtained, and which force or energy is never 
destroyed or obliterated ; all organic nature being, equally with inorganic, sub- 
jected to one universal conservation of force. 

At the Roysl Astronomical Society, on the 12th instant, Dr. Lee, of Hart- 
well, in the chair, the secretary, Mr. Carrington, announced the presents made to 
the society, since the last meeting ; amongst them were—‘ Observations on the 
Arctic Seas,” by Dr. Rae; a paper on the motions of solids and fluids on the 
surface of the earth ; ‘‘ The Sidney Observations,” by Mr. Scott ; a notice on the 
laws of the proper motions of stars ; and “ The Memoirs of the Collegio Romano,” 
by Prof. Secchi. 

An extract of a letter to the Rev. R. Main was then read, on the equality of 
the polar and equatorial diameters of the sun, in which references were made to 
several sets of micrometrical measures, principally those of Schroeter. Mr. 
Carrington, in the discussion which followed, suggested that the action of the 
sun’s heat on the serews, &c., however well guarded against, would still bea 
source of error, and thought that it was to carefully enlarged photographs that we 
must look for a demonstration of the real ratio existing between the twodiameters. 
Mr. Pritchard stated that the modern method of observing the sun by means of 
an unsilvered glass speculum, would appear to be free from the bad effects of the 
heat mentioned by Mr. Carrington; but Mr. De la Rue stated that in reflectors— 
the reflected rays being thrown to a point not in the axis of the pencil of incident 
rays—an elliptical form was given to circular objects, which would, therefore, 
render reflectors unfit for such observations. 

A very interesting paper by Mr. Birt followed, “ On che Morning Illumination 
of two un-named Lunar Craters south of the Mare Humorum.” Mr, Birt pointed 
out that when craters of which the rings were incomplete were situated near the 
lunar sea-beds, that part of the ring adjacent was the portion nearly always want- 
ing, and that hence it would appear that the maria were of more recent date. 
Mr. Birt enggested that a careful stady of the moon from this point of view 
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might make us in time acquainted with the successive ages of the craters and 

Another paper, by the same gentleman, was then read on an instance of rapid 

pagation of cloud in Jupiter. 

This was followed by a description of a diaphragm for observing solar spots, 
&e. The diaphragm consisted of a series of fine parallel lines on glass, by two 
observations of which at right angles the co-ordinates are obtained. 

Mr. De la Rue gave an account of the progress made in the preparation of the 
photographs of the eclipse taken in Spain. He said it had been found necessary to 
enlarge them, and that hitherto the weather had been so unpropitious that, 
although he had spent twenty-one days by the side of the camera, no good result 
had been arrived at. He exhibited three photographs to show the sort of 
development obtained, and from an inspection of these, we think great things 
may be expected. ; 

He next gave an account of a peculiarity in the shadow of Saturn’s ring, as 


shown in his 13 inch reflector, and a magnificent 41-8 inch refractor, recently | 
made by Dallmyer, which shows the 5th and 6th stars in the trapezium. The | 


shadow is, in its southern margin, jagged in two or three places, which appear- 
ance Mr. De la Rue accounted for, by supposing the irregularities to be caused 
by the shadow thrown by the mountainous regions of the rings. 

The new fellows elected were— Lieut. Carpendale, H.M.’s Indian navy; Dr. 
Nottingham; H.J. 8. Smith, Esq.; and Major Strange, H.M.’s Indian army. 

At the Ethnological Society, Tuesday, April 16, J. Crawford, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair, a paper, communicated by James Hector, M.D., “ On the 
Indians seen by the British North American Exploring Expedition under the 
command of Captain Palliser,” was read by Mr. W. 8S. W. Vaux. | 


In this paper a detailed account was given of the habits and ordinary mode of | 





life of all the tribes, of whom this expedition, during the three years they were in | 


North America, had any experience, with some details as to the languages they 
spoke, and the leading Indian nations, from whom they were descended, or with 
whom they may reasonably be presumed to be connected. 

The new Fellows elected were :—James Wm. Fleming, F.R.C.S,, Surgeon, 37th 
Regiment ; Rev. John Hay ; Rev. J. Cave Browne, Chaplain, H.M/E.I.S.; Messrs. 
Thomas Wells, James Rome, M.A., W. E. Stanbridge, Luke Burke, R. W. Haynes, 
F.R.S.L., M. J. Anketell, E. Atkinson, Thomas Bateman, Edward Osborne Smith, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

At the Syro-Egyptian Society, on the 9th instant, Samuel Sharpe, Esq., 
in the chair, Mr. Marsden read a continuation paper from Mr. Sharpe’s list of 


————— 
a Te 


times as much for income-tax as his friend the fundholder, the only relief 
receives at the end of that period is the very doubtful one of paying for the fut 
at the same rate as the possessor of land or consols! No doubt his sat 
grievance of paying on both capital and interest has now come to an end. He a 
longer pays on the £2,000; he pays only on the interest of his savings. But the 
promise was, that at the end of the ten years he should pay nothing, and that promise 
is completely falsified. But it may be said, suppose the short annuitant does not 
choose to save, but spends the whole of his £2,000 a-year; in that case Mr, Way 
burton’s argument is correct. To this Mr. Sargant replies that, in that case at 
the end of ten years he will be destitute, and adds, that by spending his prin. 
cipal he will avoid all future income-tax. Indeed, it is obvious, that all income. 
tax whatever may be avoided by the simple contrivance of wasting the whole of 
one’s property. Mr. Sargant then calls attention to another circumstance gop. 
nected with this question. 

It has been proposed that all incomes should be valued by competent actuaries. 
and, in that case, the short annuity of £2,000 would not pay more than the per. 
manent investment of £800. Mr. Sargant admits the fairness of this principle 
but doubts its practicability. Suppose an income-tax of 9d. in the pound ig jm_ 
posed in the seventh year of the above-mentioned annuity, at what value ought it 
to be estimated? Such an annuity might be looked at in two ways: first, as an 
annuity for ten years of which three are unexpired; secondly, as an annuity for 
three years. If it is taken according to the first of these estimates, the annuity 
will be valued as about equal to a permanent one of £800; if according to the 
latter estimate, it will be valued as equal to a permanent income of £260. Mr. 
Sargant was of opinion that the latter is the true value; because, as the income. 
tax only professes to deal with incomes as they stand at the time of assessment, 
any previous valuation which might have been made could not be taken into 
account; so that, in order to apply the principle equitably, it would be necessary 
to have a fresh valuation each year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sargant observed that he was fully aware of the serious objec. 
tion which might be made to his argument; namely, that it might be true of the 
specific income and rate of interest which he had assumed, while other incomes and 


_ other rates of interest might yield a different result. But to this he replied, that 


if he had been engaged in a mathematical treatise, he would have put letters 
instead of figures, and although he had used a particular illustration, he did not 


think that this at all affected his general results. He fully believed that his ficti- 


the Kings of Egypt, extending from Cambyses, 525 B.C., to the Roman | 


Emperor Commodus, who reigned over that country to the time of his death, 
A.D. 193, occupying altogether a period of 718 years.—After taking a rapid 
glance at the events which occurred during the above period, Mr. Marsden 
endeavoured to show that authors were not yet quite agreed with regard to hiero- 


glyphical research; and on quoting several remarkable instances which he con- | 


sidered applicable, he concluded by expressing an earnest desire, that the learned 
members of the Society might be induced to make some attempt at a reconcilia- 
tion of these apparent discrepancies, towards the advancement of Egyptology. 
At the Statistical Society, on Tuesday, Col. Sykes, M.P., Vice-president, in the 
chair, Messrs. J. Flint and J. Messent were elected Fellows of the society. Mr. W. 
L. Sargant read a paper “ On the Fallacy of Mr. Warburton’s Argument in Favour 
of an Indiscriminating Income Tax.’ The object of this paper was to expose the 
fallacy of a celebrated argument put forward by the late Mr. Warburton, which, 


though it has been scientifically refuted by Dr. Farr and others, has, nevertheless, | 


made converts of many persons, and has recently been reiterated in a periodical 


tious case does really represent a large number of incomes assessed under schedule 
D., including, not only annuitants, but those much larger class of traders and 
professional men, whose incomes are frequently precarious and short-lived. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Jellicoe, Mr. D. Chadwick, Mr. Grove, M.P., 
Q.C., Mr. Holland, Mr. Hubbard, M.P., Mr. Ashworth, and Mr. 8. Brown took 
part; and on the motion of Mr. Newmarch, the discussion was adjourned until 
Tuesday evening, the 23rd inst., at seven o'clock. 

The papers read at the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday, were on 
** The Original Deed of the Liberties of Pensylvania,’ by Richard Almack, Esq,, 
F.S.A.; “ Remarks on Drawings on a Stained Window at Konigsleben, exhibited 
by W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A.,” by Dr. Keller, of Zurich, Honorary Fellow of 


| the Society; and Remarks on a Portrait, purporting to be of John Hales, 


of high reputation. Mr. Warburton’s argument was intended to meet the objec- | 
tion, that the income-tax is unfairly levied when it taxes at the same rate the 
is obvious. They demand an amount of deep thought and profound study pos- 


holder of a short annuity and the landholder or the fundholder, whose incomes 
are permanent. To this Mr. Warburton replied, that we have only to make the 
income-tax permanent and the unfairness ceases; for then the short annuitant, 
whose income will cease at the end of five or ten years, will only pay during five 
or ten years, while the landlord or the fundholder will pay for an indefinitely long 
period. In order to show more conveniently the unsoundness of this argument, 
Mr. Sargant cited a case by way of illustration. He supposed two persons to 
have become possessed, at the same time, the one of an annuity of £2,000 for 
ten years, the other of funded property yielding him £800 a year in perpetuity. 
Now, if the short annuitant is moderately prudent, he will not spend the whole of 
his income while it lasts, and accept beggary when it ceases, but will save sufficient 
out of his annuity to yield him a permanent income at the end of the ten years. 

To effect this he spends, say, £800 a-year, and saves the remaining £1,200, 
which, with compound interest at 5 per cent., will amount at the end of ten years 
to about £16,000, a capital barely sufficient to yield him a permanent income of 
£800. The two persons, therefore, one with his short annuity of £2,000, and the 
other with his permanent income of £800, are in about the same position, and 
ought, according to the dictum of Adam Smith, to pay the same income-tax. 
Nor does Mr. Warburton deny this proposition; on the contrary, he goes further, 
and claims to point out how this may be done. He says, make the income-tax 
permanent and uniform, then the short annuitant will pay on his £2,000 during 
ten years only, while the fundholder will pay on his £800 for an indefinite period. 
It was Mr. Sargant’s object to expose the fallacy of this argument. Supposing 
the income-tax to have been made permanent at 9d. in the pound, what would be 
the relative position of the two persons above-mentioned at the end of the first 
year? The fundholder would have received £800, have paid £30 for income-tax, 
and have spent the remaining £770; the short annuitant would have received 
£2,000, have paid £75 for income-tax, and, in order that he might save the 
necessary £1,200, would have limited himself to spending £725. At the very 
outset, therefore, he would have had £45 less to spend than the fundholder. But 
how would he dispose of the unexpended £1,200? It is reasonable to suppose 
that he would invest it in any security yielding the necessary 5 per cent. interest. 

What, then, would be the position of the two persons at the end of the second 
year? The fundholder Would have again received £800, paid £30, and spent 
£770; the short annuitant would also have received £2,000, as before, have paid 
£275 for income-tax, and have spent £725. But this is not all. The £1,200 
which he had invested in the former year would, in this year, have yielded him 
£60 interest, and upon this also he would have had to pay income-tax amounting to 
£2.5s. It will be seen, therefore, that not only has the short annuitant to pay 
income-tax upon his £2,000, but also upon the interest yielded by a portion of 
that £2,000,—i. e., upon capital and interest too. Further, it appears that with 
much less money to spend, he pays treble the income-tax that is paid by the 
fundholder; and this inequality goes on increasing until, in the tenth year of his 
annuity, it amounts to a considerable sum. 

But the greatest hardship to the short annuitant is yet to come. Mr. Warbur- 
ton has promised him that when his annuity ceases, the calls upon him for 
imcome-tax will cease also. But is this really the case? On the contrary, he 
will find that having saved up his £16,000, he will have to pay upon the interest 
it yields just the same as before. After having, during ten years, paid three 








Founder of Coventry Grammar School, and alleged to be by Holbein, anno 
1554, by Richard Corner, Esq., F.S.A. 








FINE ARTS. 
MR. PATON’S ALLEGORICAL PICTURE, “THE PURSUIT OF PLEAS /RE.” 
ALLEGORICAL pictures have not been very numerous of late years. The reason 


sessed only by a very small minority of those who arrogate to themselves the 
noble title of artist. In art, as in literature, any amount of production may be 
achieved without the mass being leavened by the smallest particle of genius. 
Book-making and picture-making are both on a par; a very small modicum of 
talent infused into a fair quantum of mechanical industry, suffices to the produc- 
tion either of a book or a picture. In the generality of both the critic seeks in 
vain for evidence of thought; production is but repetition; and in literature 
our shelves, as in art our walls, are loaded with mediocrity. 

It is with no slight degree of pleasure and satisfaction that the connoisseur 
recognizes the exercise of original thought in a work of art ; the pleasure expands 
into delight from the very rarity of the recognition. Mere mechanical skill and 
dexterity, however excellent, unaccompanied by evidence of thought, leave the 
mind uninformed, and works in which mere technical excellence exists are for- 
gotten as soon as seen. Evidently, the painter cannot give utterance to that 
which he has not within him, any more than the puny rhymester can give forth 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 

In the “Pursuit of Pleasure,” Mr. Paton has nobly asserted his claim to be 
ranked among the highest class of thoughtful painters who well sustain the true 
dignity of art. His canvass is as a book wherein we may peruse a moral lesson. 
Man is naturally prone to indolence and sensuality : rarely can he resist the syren 
Pleasure, under one of the many guises she can assume. In this picture the artist 
has depicted Pleasure as a phantom in the semblance of a fair woman, voluptuous 
in form, cold, heartless, and selfish in feature. She skims airily over the surface of 
the earth, borne on the wings of a moth, preceded by two Cupids blowing bubbles. 
She wears a crown of poppies, emblematical of the forgetfulness of duty demanded 
of her votaries. Her face is overshadowed, because the objects of pleasure are 
vague and indefinite. Her followers are not alone those who seek the gratifica- 
tion of the animal appetites merely, but include all who seek the myriad passions 
of a heart depraved. In the foremost rank of the crowd of Pleasure’s votaries, we 
see the potentate jostled by the peasant, a cardinal, and a poet lured by the 


_ “bubble reputation,” till, heartbroken, he sinks and dies. In the eagerness of 


their blind pursuit they have trodden underfoot the innocent with the guilty, 
represented by a fair girl and by a wanton clasping the testimony of her shame 
to her dying breast. Next follow the sensualists, the bacchanal and bacchantes 
reeling in tipsy mirth to the brink of the flaming abyss. Then comes the blood- 
stained, mail-clad warrior, attended by a herald proclaiming his prowess, and @ 
soldier dragging a captive, trampling on their prostrate foes. Towering above 
this group, borne on the shoulders of a fool and a fop, is a wanton, gesticl- 
lating to the approaching crowd. Sensual love is typified by a youth and girl, 
rapt in the contemplation of each other’s passion. The miser, too, is there with 
his money-bags. Not one among the blinded votaries of self-gratification 4” 
indulgence is omitted. They trample on the Book of: Life, unconscious or 
unmindful of that dread hereafter typified by a gloomy lake reflecting the lurid 
glare of undying fires. Over all hovers the Shadow of Death, with retributive 
sword, enforcing the penalty of Sin alike upon all who have heedlessly worshipped 
the false idol. The path about to be trodden by Pleasure is strewed with flowers i 
but pursue its windings, and lo! on the edges of the lake they lie withered an 
consumed, 
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The vigour with which this high moral lesson is told by the painter impresses 
the spectator with a feeling of awe, not unmingled with admiration at the 
-kill with which the artist has executed the difficult task he assigned to himself. 
in mechanical execution the work is in no respect deficient, but fully equal to the 
exigencies of the subject. Every portion of the picture, involving the delinea- 
ion of objects demanding the highest skill of the painter to depict satisfactorily, 
saa received the most laborious study; and, whether it be the petals of a daffodil, 
the furred velvet mantle, a string of pearls, or the embossed weapon, each has 
its appropriate texture. The amount of study and earnest labour bestowed 
wpon the picture is truly marvellous in this age of flippancy and sham. 
Such a work places Mr. Paton in the highest rank among the small band of 
intellectual painters of the present day. 


*CATTLE LEAVING A FARMYARD,” BY VERBC:CKHOVEN. 


This picture, by one of the most eminent masters of the modern Belgian school 
of painting, Eugene Verboeckhoven, a veteran in years, is especially deserving of 
public attention. The subject is calculated to engage the interests of all, 
and requires no knowledge of the technicalities of art, or of the pedantry of art 
criticism, to be thoroughly enjoyed by the interested spectator. 

This “ Farmyard” is a domestic Noah’s ark; in which are picturesquely 
crouped cattle, sheep, and the other quadrupeds usually met with in such places, 
together with a few of the feathered races, all under the supervision of the 
tenants of the farm. The foreground is occupied with a small flock of sheep, 
headed by aram; an ewe caresses a couple of lambs. There is also a noble specimen 
of the grey Flemish cart-horse, with its sleek sides and shining coat, and a most 
natural expression of eye, directed with sagacious intelligence upon the little flock 
of sheep. In one corner alittle brook, crossed by a bridge, is rippling by, in 
which a duck and a brood of young ducklings are taking to the water; 
various domestic utensils, naturally and artistically grouped, fill up the centre 
of the foreground. Next we have a group of cows, just leaving the layer, in 
various picturesque attitudes. On the extreme left, a boy lying on the grass is 
playing with a goat; to the right of the central groups is a man in a red jacket, 
seated on a barrel, to whom a dog is jumping up to be caressed; above all 
towers the dove-cot with its gay tenants; and from a window in the gable-end 
of the house, a grey cat calmly surveys the scene in the philosophic manner cats 
are wont todo. An elm-tree overshadows the dwelling, and the human figures 
aptly represent the seven ages of man. What little of the distant landscape is 
visible in the left of the picture is of the flat character prevalent in the Low 
Countries. 

At the first glance at this ample canvas, the spectator perceives that the mate- 
rials of a dozen good pictures are here gathered into one. Any one of the groups 
it contains would be a fortune to a rising young painter. The picture is painted 
with that minute degree of finish which is the delight of connoisseurs,—of such 
as delight to inspect a work of art through a huge magnifying-glass. Yet it is 
not deficient in what the painters call breadth. Although much care and delicacy 
of touch is displayed in depicting the texture of the various animals and other 
objects, there is no evidence of the “ niggling’? which has of late years excited 
the dilettanti to raptures before a piece of canvas, in which the threads of a 
painted fabric might be counted by the sharp-sighted. There is so much decision 
in every touch of this master’s hand, that he can accomplish by one dexterous 
stroke of the pencil what would cost the niggler days of labour. This mastery 
can seldom, if ever, be the possession of a young man: in this picture it is the 
work of an artist who has spent half a century in the study and practice of his 
art. ¢ 

All is life-like and natural in this picture; especially so is tlte black bull, which, 
with elevated head, “scents the morning air,’ and well betrays his eagerness 
to reach the fresh pasture. The ram, saucy and contentious, marches at the head 
of the flock as if conscious of the dignity of ovine paternity. The gesture of the 
duck naturally portrays her anxiety for the safety of her young brood. LEvi- 
lently, every feature of the picture has been carefully studied from the life. 
Moreover, the scene is thoroughly pervaded with light and atmosphere. It would 
seem as if the artist had sought to combine the qualities of Cuyp, Adrien Van 
der Velde, and Paul Potter, in his works; it is evident that he has diligently 
studied the peculiarities of these masters. Paul Potter is betrayed in the life- 
like bull and the green meadow; the flock of sheep is inspired by Van der Velde ; 
while the man in a red coat is the legitimate descendant of Cuyp. 

The grey cart-horse will doubtless obtain the greater share of popular admira- 
ion, and it justly deserves it. It is marvellously well painted, and seems instinct 
with life. This sense of animation, which pervades the entire picture, is not 
along the least of its charms. We do not remember ever to have seen a more 
iuteresting picture of the class to which it belongs. It is eminently calculated 
lor making an effective engraving, and is now being exhibited at 3, Hanover- 
square, by Mr. Amos, previous to being committed into the hands of the engraver. 





MADAME BODICHON’S WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES IN ALGERIA, 


_ AN interesting collection of Water-Colour drawings has been added to the 
trench Exhibition in Pall Mall. They are forty-three in number, and are marked 
by great originality of subject, poetical treatment, and bold execution. The 
treatment especially exhibits a remarkable capacity on the part of the artist for 
recognizing the true elements of the picturesque, admirably displayed in the 
clection of the most striking point of view, in the grouping, and in the acces- 
Not the least charming feature of this collection consists in its variety, at 
ail times accompanied by striking evidence of local truth, whether the subject be 
“group of flowers, the rolling sea, the varying phases of sky, or the swarthy 
iuhabitant of the desert. 

_ Searcely a sketch in the collection but will repay examination, yet we may 
‘stance, as displaying true artistic power, “ Rocks on the coast near Point Pes- 
cade” (5), in which the motion of the waves is very skilfully rendered. The con- 
trast in atmospheric effect between ‘‘ An old Lime-kiln, near Algiers” (21), and 
Date Palms at Biskra” (26), is very striking, and exhibits a strong perception 
the power to be derived from well-judged atmospheric influences. The “ Roman 


ores, 


{ 


‘queduct near Cherchel, ancient Julia Caesarea” (23), is alone sufficient to esta- 
vish the poetical character of the artist’s mind, well evidenced in appropriate 
accessories conveying a complete sense of desolation. A kindred impression is 


conveyed by “ A Moorish Country House” (25). It would appear from the 
excellence of these and similar scenes, that the artist’s forte resides in her com- 
“and of atmospheric influences, which is so varied, and yet so truthful, as at 

ce to proclaim an amount of true poetic feeling as rare in modern art as mere 
mechanical dexterity is abundant. 


CRYSTAL PALACE ART UNION, 


Among the plastic works, which the subscribers to the third season of the Crystal 


Palace Art Union will have the opportunity of selecting, Mr. W. Calder Mar- 





shall’s “ Bust of Gnone,” Mr. Joseph Durham’s “ Busts of Peace and War,” 
Mr. Felix M. Miller’s “ Bust of Enid,” and Mr. Marshall’s statuette of “ The 
Toilette” are most prominent. As these works are very similar in character to 
those distributed in previous years, it may be assumed that they will be satisfac- 
tory to this year’s subscribers. To those, however, whose tastes are not in harmony 
with this element of art, there are “ Vases, Plateaus, Brackets, Flower-stands,”’ 
all in Parian, with Stereoscopic and large Photographic, Views of the Crystal 
Palace, affording a good variety to choose from. By confining their prizes to 
works of this class, the Crystal Palace Art Union avoids clashing with similar 
enterprises having for their object the diffusion of works of art among the mass of 
the people. 

While admitting the difficulty of providing works calculated to enlist popular 
support, we at the same time consider it is the paramount duty of associations 
for the diffusion of works of art to give currency only to types of undisputed 
excellence, whereby the taste of the public may become ek vated; leaving the 
dissemination of models of mediocrity to the trading necessities of the shopkeeper. 
We are not among those who consider it necessary to minister to bad or perverted 
tastes, or rather to want of taste. The majority of those who subscribe to Art 
Unions are susceptible of a higher culture than they now enjoy, and willing to 
accept the proper means of aiding them in the attainment of it. The only work 
we can seriously object to in the selection of prizes of the Crystal Palace Art 
Union, is the “ Veiled Bride,” which is calculated to excite admiration from its 
mechanical rather than its intellectual qualities. 








THE DRAMA, 
THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 

AFTER a very short recess this popular place of amusement has re-opened with 
a new entertainment, sustained, as before, by the united talents of Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed and Mr. John Parry, who is no longer a supplementary associate, 
but an essential participator in the little domestic dramas enacted. 

The entertainment consists of two entirely independent portions, with an inter- 
lude, for the special benefit of Mr. John Parry. The first, entitled “Our Card 
Basket,’’ by Mr. Shirley Brooks, is a satire upon a very common social infirmity 
or weakness. It exhibits, in amusing and ludicrous colours, the expedients 
resorted to by Mr. and Mrs. Candytuft, a pair of upstarts, to fill their card- 
basket with the labels of gentility, These characters are personated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed with amusing effect. Among other characters they also appear 
very effectively, with Mr. John Parry, as the Misses Pry, a trio of terribly inqui- 
sitive sisters, who furtively explore the Candytuft residence in the laudable en- 
deavour of detecting flaws in the ménage. Mr. Parry appears as Miss Rhada- 
manthus Pry, very masculine in her femininity, stern and hard; Mrs. Reed 
personates Miss Niobe Pry, more feminine, but not less rancorous; Mr. Reed, 
as Miss Hebe Pry, by her perpetual giggle, serves as a foil to the snarls and 
sneers of her sisters. She sings a French song, written by Mr. Planché, lauding 
the praises of a pet poodle, which is quite a curiosity in its way. 

The other entertainment is by Mr. Brough. It is entitled an “ Illustration on 
Discords,”’ and exhibits the ingenious stratagems of a maid of all work, Pamela 
Dibbs, who, living in a house occupied by two hostile musicians, manages to make 
a sinecure of her place by 

*€ Telling them, whichever may call, 
I’m with t’other engaged. Soe you see 
I never does nothing at all,’”’ 
Consequently they have to do what is required themselves. 

Of Mrs. German Reed’s talents as an actress it is superfluous to speak at the 
present day. She excels in all she undertakes. Mr. Reed, however, has only 
recently devoted himself to the histrionic art, and it is gratifying to observe how 
much he has gained by experience. He now shows that he can make himself 
quite as amusing as his associates. Mr. John Parry has also made a step in 
advance, and appears as a full-fledged comedian. His representations of a chat- 
tering lawyer and of a gallant, fussy, elderly major, are full of a strongly marked 
individuality. 

Between the two entertainments Mr. Parry entertains the audience with one of 
those droll, humorous songs which first introduced him to popular favour. This 
composition, from his own pen, depicts, by means of voice and appropriate ges- 
ture, the effect produced upon a party of juveniles by a Christmas pantomime. In 
this jeu d’esprit he displays to great advantage his rare talent for imitation, as 
well as his faculty of close observation. 

Messrs. Grieve and Telbin have contributed the aid of their scenic skill; a 
view of the Thames at Richmond is a perfect gem of landscape painting. 








MUSIC. 
MOLIQUE’S “ABRAHAM.” 


Ir is creditable to our country, that foreign artists find in it that encourage- 
ment and security, which are the only true foundations upon which an art can 
flourish. Nor is it less a matter of satisfaction, that the old prejudices derived 
from the classics, and the arrogant condescension vouchsafed to artists, are fast 
fading away with the evanescent traditions of Grub-street, By some strange coin- 
cidence and attraction three great composers at three different periods have 
come from the same country to compose their oratorios in the same island. It 
almost seems as if there were one golden egg, which the bird of song is fain to 
lay in our climes. ‘Truly, England is the land of oratorios, and another oratorio 
has been added to our shelves not by any means unworthy, we think, 
to hold communion with the works of Handel and of Mendelssohn. Com- 
parisons, indeed, we leave to the test of the future, but most unquestionably if 
the utmost science, facility, elevation, variety, and independence, are qualities 
sufficient to place a composer in the vanguard of his profession, Mr. Molique 
has taken his stand among the greatest and truest representatives of his art, 
and produced a work not only great in itself, but unostentatiously perfect in its 
kind. Upon one quality, however, we must venture to insist, inasmuch as we do 
not think sufficient justice has been done to Mr. Molique in this respect, and that 


| is, the real and scientific independence as a composer, to which he is fairly 


entitled to lay claim. 
It has been hinted that Abraham reminds one throughout too much of Men- 
delssohn. To say that it belongs to the prolific family of whom Bach is the pro- 


| totype and founder, and Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Molique are repre- 


sentatives and ornaments, may be very true. But to add that Molique copies 
Mendelssohn would prevent those who are unable to judge for themselves from 
forming any fair idea of his masterly independence and actual originality of treat- 


| ment. In musical matters we are liable to an illusion into which we seldom fall in 


other branches of art. Thus, if a theme appears in any degree common to two 
composers, however different the whole application, treatment, and development 
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of the theme may in reality be on either side, we are too apt to rest satisfied with 
the assumption that there has been a plagiarism of some kind and to some extent. 
As well might two essayists be accused of plagiarism for developing the same 
maxim, or Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli be charged with plagiarism for 
speaking on the same motion. Twenty different speakers may make twenty 
original speeches upon one topic, and so may twenty musicians upon one theme. 
in the present instance Mr. Molique has been accused of having copied the open- 
ing phrase of the Chorus, No. 24, of “ Abraham,” to the words “I will rise up 
against them,” from the phrase of Mendelssohn accompanying the words, “ Yet 
doth the Lord see it not.’’ Even were it so, the treatment is entirely different. 
But the trath is, that the subjects themselves, though in some measure alike, are 
so essentially different, that it may be doubted if Mendelssohn’s theme could have 
been treated in the way in which Molique has treated his. Moreover, the ideas 
to which the music is applied are different. 

To point out all that Mendelssohn has dug out from the quarry of Bach and other 
writers, without plagiarism, would fill a volume. The middle subject of the 22nd 
sonata of Beethoven in two flats and that of the introduction to Mendelssohn's 
“ Lobgesang” are the same. But amore remarkable coincidence still is to be 
found in the quartett in E minor of Mendelssohn, the scherzo of the symphony 
in C minor of Beethoven, and the rondo of the symphony in G minor of Mozart, 
where we find the very same musical idea developed by all three writers. We 
trust these few examples will clear Mr. Molique in the eyes of discerning judges 
from the undeserved imputation of being anything but himself. 





With the libretto, which was fully described after the Norwich Festival by most | 


of the papers, we presume our readers to be tolerably acquainted. It is indeed 
composed with the most masterly care and judgment, and although the words are 
selected from different parts of Scripture, the harmony preserved is as complete 
as the subject requires, and in the highest degree poetical. 

On Wednesday night this truly beautiful work, through the generosity of the 
composer, was performed in aid of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital, thus 


may thank whoever inspires their administrative breasts. The suctess was real. 
Several pieces were recalled, and among others the March, which ¢vidently pro- 
duced a sensation, the trio ‘ Let all rejoice,’ and an exquisitely beautiful air, 
“ Hear my prayer, O Lord,” inimitably sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 


—— 
ce 


part of the patriarch, under the command that he should sacrifice his only son,— 
all these are masterpieces in their kind. . 

Among all the great merits of the oratorio, the greatest of all is, perhaps 
the wonderful fidelity of the composer to the meaning of his text, and his 
exquisite tact in adapting his music to his words. The story chosen by Mr 
Molique was calculated to test his powers in this respect, and he has triumphed 
over the ordeal. Like all discoveries, it seems very simple when made. But few 
people would have thought, at first sight, how rich were the materials for every 
shade of musical expression contained in the story of “ Abraham,” and y; 
Molique may justly lay claim to a poetical conception not unworthy of his powers 
as & composer. 

With earnest congratulations to the eminent composer and his able staff we 
take our leave, with sincere apologies for all the many beauties and merits, on the 
part of each and all, to which we have been unable to do justice. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, ‘‘*LA FAVORITA.” 


The more than ordinary length of our musical notices this week compels 
us to speak briefly of the first performance of Donizetti’s beautiful opera, in 
which Signor Tiberini, the new tenor, made his debfit, and Mdlle. Csillag, the 
Viennese prima donna, her first appearance as Leonora. We may at once state 
that Signor Tiberini achieved a decided success, which, remembering that it wag 
one of Signor Mario’s best parts, speaks volumes in his favour. If, as we are 
informed, he is, par excellence, a singer of the Rossinian School, and a perfect 
master of the art of vocalisation, Signor Tiberini was hardly well advised jn 
choosing for his first performance an opera, which, though written by an Italian, 
was designed for the grand operain Paris. As faras we could judge, however, from 
his debit on Thursday, Signor Tiberini undoubtedly possesses great qualities as 
a singer, and is evidently no novice on the stage. His voice resembles neither 
that of Mario nor Tamberlik, much less that of Gardoni. It is peculiar in 


; : oe ; | quality, rather thick in the lower, but sweet and pure in the higher notes, 
robbing the Sacred Harmonic Society of an initiative, for the loss of which they ; y ; ees bad J P S 


His faisetto is well managed, and produces, if not too frequently used, a very 
pleasing effect. His singing is marked by much taste and feeling, and a very 


| correct intonation. He perfectly understands the art of passing from the 


At first the music was listened to, English-like, with much, yet almost cold, | 


attention. But it soon became evident tliat solid beauties were creeping to the 
heart of the andience. At length, a full-hearted salvo of applause greeted the 


composer's ear. The truth is, that not the least beauty of the work lies in the | 


gradual and scientific gradation of the interest with which the music unfolds to 
the story. 

After a short prelude, the subject is introduced by a broad and fine chorus, 
extolling with mingled vigour and repose the “ blessedness of the man that 
trusteth in the Lord,” in which the phrase, “for he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water,’ is wonderfully sweet and expressive. We then have 
a recitative, well given by the tenor (Mr. Wilbye Cooper), in which Abraham 
is commanded by the Lord to leave his country and his kindred, followed by 
the first air, “Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness,” sung by Abraham 
(Mr. Santley), in which the noble melody, rich instrumentation, the beauty of the 
all but “obligato”’ accompaniment of the basses, adding to the suppliant 
devotion of the piece, at once raise the composer to a place in the mind of 
the audience, which he not only maintains, but above which he continues to 
rise to the close of the oratorio. Nothing could exceed the purity and charm 
of Mr. Santley’s voice and delivery, the quiet dignity, adapted to the character 
of his hero, always removed from coldness, and his easy sweep of power in 
attaining a climax. He was not, however, in such perfect voice as usual. These 
east winds care nothing for oratorios, and the doorkeepers care nothing for 
the east wind. A short recitative, relating the departure of Abraham, is fol- 
lowed by a quartett, “‘Go in peace,” of great beauty, and given in perfection 
by Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Sainton Dolby, Mr. Cooper, and 


the breadth and general character of the piece. Indeed breadth and sweetness 
might be mentioned as the prevailing characteristics of the oratorio. 


But it may, perhaps, be doubted how far the composer might not with advan- 
tage have departed more than he has done from the common time, thereby adding 
to the colour without any sacrifice of sobriety. To criticise and set in their light 
all the pieces which haunt us with their reminiscence would be beyond our space, 
we can only mention the more salient points. The story rises to a climax through 
several gradations. After the promise, which, by a poetical licence and for 
musical purposes, is placed in the earlier part of the work, and the separation 
with Lot, in which we have the exquisitely truthful song of Abraham, ‘ Let there 
be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee,’ and a truly magnificent chorus, 
“() how great is thy goodness,” rich in all the resources of orchestral colouring ; 
the scene awakes to the sound of war, tidings come that “the kings from the 
cities of the plain’’ have fled, and that Lot is taken captive. Abraham immedi- 
ately calls upon his men to beat their ploughshares into swords. A vigorous 
recitative is followed by a fine and energetic “ Aria e coro,” “ Arise, arise.” 
After the departure of the men we have a perfect gem, “ Hear our prayer,” form- 
ing a chorus for female voices alone of matchless beauty and purity, after which a 
solemn march and chorus, or hymn of praise, for the victory vouchsafed, brings 
the first part toa close. 

The secoml part is, as indeed a great artist would be sure to make it, even 
more beautiful and more strikingly dramatic than the first. The destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the wonderful interest of the intercession of Abraham 
with the angel of the Lord, one of the finest passages, by the bye, in the poetical his- 
tory of the world ; the episode of poor Hagar; and finally, the climax of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, afford unrivalled scope for musical delineation and for every phase 
of feeling, save, indeed, that of love, less compatible with the sacred character of 
an oratorio. Truly Mr. Molique is no less a poet than a musician. We can only 
point to the chief jewels on the tray of diamonds spread out before us last Wed- 
nesday. The duet, “ Lord, wilt thou also destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ?” sung by Mr. Santley, and the Angel, Mrs. Sherrington, is perhaps the 
most exquisite dialogue in the whole piece. The abrupt breaking off of Abraham, 
after his third intercession, as if afraid of his own boldness, is singularly fine. 
The lofty cry of the angel, as if glorying in the mercy of his Lord, which he is 
empowered to grant, met with the fullest interpretation from the accomplished 
vocalist. And what shall we say of the plaintive and sublime pity so wonderfully 
rendered by Madame Sainton-Dolby, in the words, “ And the Lord looked down 
from heaven?’ We are not afraid to say that the music which Mr. Molique has 
put tothese words belongs to the finest examples of musical art. We must pass 
over gem after gem—“ And the water was spent in the bottle,” “Hear my 
prayer, O Lord,” “ And the angel of God called to Hagar,” “The joy of my 
heart is ceased,” in the last of which the depths of religious submission alternate 
with the fierceness of mortal resentment, ending in broken resignation on the 


chest to the head register of his voice; while, in gradation of tone, he rivals 
Signor Giuglini, being able to go from a forte to a diminuendo, piano or pian. 
issimo, with the utmost facility. As an actor he appears painstaking, intelligent, 
and animated. 

There is, however, no scope in this opera for great acting, except in the scene 
with the king, where he indignantly returns the favours so lavishly bestowed 
upon him, and in the duet with Leonora in the fourth act. But we must 
wait until we hear him in other operas before we can pronounce an opinion 


_ as to his claims to be ranked amongst the best tenors of the day. His most 


successful effort was decidedly the beautiful aria, “ Spirto gentil or Angiol d’amor,” 
which was given with so much tenderness and artistic finish that it was deservedly 
encored. The cadenza, however, was so much out of place that it entirely de- 
stroyed the effect of the music. Yet there was a decided improvement when the 
air was repeated, which proves that an encore can be of some good. Next in 
importance comes Mdlle. Csillag. The same qualities and defects which we pointed 
out in her performance of Fides were again prominently displayed on this occa- 
sion. Her voice is certainly beautiful, but the manner of producing it not always 
pleasing. There is too much effort, which destroys the charm of her singing. 
Her acting, on the other hand, is very impassioned and impressive. The duet in 
the finale to the opera, however, which, when sung by Signor Mario and Madame 
Grisi, always created so great a sensation, passed off very flatly ; the reason, we 


_ think, is to be found in the absence of “truth” which pervades the whole; we 


have art, but not nature. Natural acting and singing was the great characteristic 
of the “incomparable pair,” and should be that of all great artists. 

M. Faure appeared last year in the part of the king, and was equally successful 
this season. He looked every inch “a king,” and acted throughout with dignity. 


_ On this point he beats all the other “kings” who have appeared before him ; his 
Mr. Walworth. This quartett, in B flat, is in the common time, well suited to | 





singing, though highly artistic and finished, is somewhat monotonous, owing 
partly to the quality of his voice, partly to his manner of phrasing, which is 
essentially French. We have only time to add that the opera was put upon the 
stage in the utmost perfection, and went off with great spirit. “ I Puritani,” will 


be the next opera for the first appearance of Signora Tiberini. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The third concert, held on Monday last, presented great interest. It would be 
difficult to have made a better selection. We had Haydn’s symphony (No. 9 in 
B flat) and Beethoven’s “ Pastorale ;’ the overtures by Weber and Mendelssohn 
to “Oberon” and “ Athalie ;’” and two songs, by Mozart and Stradella, sung by 
Signor Gardoni. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt performed Beethoven’s pianoforte con- 
certo in E flat. 

Althongh upon the first blush the two symphonies have nothing in common, as 
regards invention and treatment, yet they strongly resemble each other in colour, 
character, and conception. They both hold up the mirror to Nature, and reflect 
her charms in their loveliest aspect. They are like two magnificent landscape paint- 
ings of different masters, in which each, expressing his sense of the beauties of 
Nature, reflects his own individuality and genius. In Haydn’s symphony we can 
imagine the good man sitting in his garden near Vienna, on a fine spring day, 
enjoying the pure and fresh air, listening to the warbling of the birds. All 18 
calm around him ; the bright sun lights up his benignant countenance and gladdens 
his grateful heart, while sweet Nature “In Verdure Clad,” fills him with admira- 


| tion for the Creator of all things, and inspires his loving Muse with the delightful 


music which he offers us in this symphony. In Beethoven, on the other hand, 
we have no need to call upon our imagination. It is as if we actually heard and 
saw. His pastoral symphony is a picture of rural life, which stands alone in the 


| history of music. Spring turns into summer. We witness the gathering of the 


village people, we hear the murmur of the rivulet, delight in the notes of the 


| nightingale and the cuckoo, and are spectators of the rustic dance. Anon the 


sky darkens, the clouds brood, the thunder crashes over their heads :— 


** Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all; 
At first heard solemn o'er the verge of Heaven, 
The tempest growls.”’ 


_ We quake under the mimic peal and flash of lightning. At last— 


** Through the lighten’d air 
A higher lustre and a clearer calm 
Diffusive tremble.” 


We hear the grateful song of the shepherd, while the people joyously return to their 


_ innocent mirth. Whether music more grand, more poetical, or more descriptive, 


was ever written may well be doubted. The execution of this masterpiece was, © 
the whole, very good; we are bound to add still far from perfect. We cannot too 


often repeat that the wind instruments and basses play too loud; throughout the 
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<econd movement, the passage for the basses sounded more like the roaring of the 
waves than the murmur of a brook, The oboe, in particular, forgets that he 
is not alone, and never once subdues his tone. The two-overtures fared better ; 
they were both excellently played. 

Of no man, perhaps, but Beethoven, could two compositions, so grand in them- 
celyes as this symphony and the pianoforte concerto, be heard in one evening 
without suggesting the same composing hand. Beethoven is always Beethoven ; 
eet he never repeats himself. His variety is endless, and for ever great. Herr 
‘itto Goldschmidt’s playing of the concerto was, on the whole, satisfactory. We 
cannot say that his reading was distinguished by any novelty or originality, nor 
hia ¢ secution marked by extraordinary expression and refinement; but it was 
usician-like and correct. Indeed his correctness was, if possible, carried to an 
excess, as it was absolutely free from the slightest tinge of imagination. 

Signor Gardoni made his first appearance in England this season. He was 
ever a great favourite on the stage, and is sure to be welcome in the concert- 
room. He gave the aria, “Oh! cara immagine,” from ‘ I] Flauto Magico,” and 
the beautiful song by Stradella, “Se i miei sospiri,” with his usual elegance and 
distinction; but he did not appear to us, however, to be in his best voice. This 
treacherous climate of ours seems to have no mercy upon Italian singers, 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


LORD BERWICK. 


On Friday, April 12th, at Cronkhill, near Shrewsbury, aged 60, the Right Hon. 
Richard Noel Noel-Hill, fifth Lord Berwick. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Richard Noel-Hill, fourth Lord, some- 
time Rector of Berrington, co. Salop, 
by Frances, 2nd daughter of the late 
William Mostyn Owen, Esq., of Wood- 
house, in the same county, and was 
born in 1800. He received his early 
education at Rugby, and succeeded to 
his father’s title and estates in 1848. 
The deceased nobleman was a magis- 
trate for his native county, and, though 
nominally a Conservative in politics, 
he devoted himself almost entirely to 
agricultural pursuits, and to mechani- 
cal studies, in which he was a great 
proficient. He was one of the most 
successful breeders of Hereford cattle in the kingdom, and obtained numerous 
prizes for his live stock at the shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, at 
the Birmingham and Smithfield shows, and at many agricultural meetings in 
the provinces. The farm buildings on his estates are said to be models of order 
and neatness. As he died unmarried, the title passes to his next brother, Colonel 
the Hon. William Noel-Hill, who was born in 1803, and entered the Army in 
1317. He served with distinction in the Burmese war, and became a colonel in 
1854, but retired from the Army in the following year; his lordship was also 
recently lieutenant-colonel in the Salop Militia. 











HON. F. BYRON, 


On Thursday, the 4th inst., at 48, Eaton Place, suddenly, aged 39, the Hon. 
f’. Byron. He was the third, but second surviving son of Vice Admiral Lord 
Byron, by Elizabeth Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Sacheverel Chandos 
Pole, Esq., of Radborne Hall, 
Derbyshire, and was born on tlie 
3rd of February, 1522. He was 
educated at Westminster, and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1843, and was 
afterwards elected to a Fellowship 
at All Souls’ College. This, how- 
ever, he vacated in August, 1851, 
by his marriage with Mary Jane, 
second daughter and co-heir of the 
late Rev. William Wescomb, of 
Langford Grove, Essex, and of 
Thrumpton Hall, Notts, by whom he has issue a youthful family. Mr. Byron, 
as we learn from the “ Titles of Courtesy,” was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1848. He wasalsoa Deputy Lieutenant for Essex, and had held a Commission, 
since 1859, as Captain in the Sherwood Rangers Yeomanry Cavalry. 











L, CLUTTERBUCK, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 3rd instant, at his residence, Newark Park, Gloucestershire, 
aged 67, Lewis Clutterbuck, Esq. According to the “‘ County Families” he was 
the son of the late Rev. Lewis Clut- 
terbuck, of Newark Park, by his first 
wife Catharine, daughter of H. Par- 
tridge, Esq., of Hilsley, co. Glouces- 
ter. He was born in 1794, and was 
edneated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
and served for some time in the 
Royal Horse Guards Blne. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estates in 1820. 
Mr. Clutterbuck, who for many years 
was a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for his native county of Glou- 
cestershire, and also a Mayistrate for 
Wilts, married,in 1819, Sarah, daugh- 
: r of William Balfour, Esq., of Jamaica, by whom he had two daughters and 
‘ve sons. He is succeeded by his eldest son, the Rev. Lewis Balfour Cluiter- 
buck, tector of Dovnton, Gloucestershire, B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
40 was born in 1822, and is in the Commission of the Peace for Gloucestershire. 








MISS HORNBY. 
On Friday, the 15th ult., at Winwick Cottage, near Preston, aged 77, Miss 
‘corgiana Hornby, third daughter of the late Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, Rector of 
rary ae co. Lancaster, by the Hon. Lucy Stanley, second daughter of James, 
Winwe; rapa who was father of the twelfth Earl of Derby. She was born at 
ick Rectory, Nov. 26,1783; she was buried in the family vault at Winwick 


( 


W. EVERARD, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, the 3rd instant, at King’s Lynn, aged 63, William Everard, 

Esq. He was, according to Sir Bernard 
Burke's “ Landed Gentry,” the second son 
of the late Edward Everard, Esq., of Mid- 
dieton, near King’s Lynn, by Dorothy his 
wife, daughter of Edmund Elsdon, Esq., of 
that place, and grand-daughter of Edmund 
Rolfe, Esq., of Heacham, Norfolk. He 
married Harriet, daughter of A. Bowker, 
Esq., of Lynn, by whom he had issue a 
son, Henry, and three daughters. The 
Everards of Lynn are a branch of the an- 
cient family of that name, who were seated 
at Waltham, in Essex, in the time of the 
Plantagenets ; and they have held property 
in the neighbourhood of Lynn since the commencement of the last century. 








F. HURT, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the Ist instant, at Alderwasley, Derbyshire, aged 57, Francis Hurt, 
Esq. According to the “ County Families,’ he was the only son of the late 
Francis Edward Hurt, Esq., of Alder- 
wasley (who was High Sheriff of Derby- 
shire in 1814), by Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Richard Arkwright, Esq., of Wil- 
lersley Castle, in that county, and was 
born in October, 1803. He succeeded bis 
father in 1854. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and wag;a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for Derbyshire, and represented 
the southern division of that county in 
Parliament, in the Conservative interest, 
from 1837 till 1841. In 1829 he married 
Cecilia Emily, daughter of Richard Norman, Esq., of Melton Mowbray, and 
grand-daughter of the Duke of Rutland, by whom he had numerous issue. His 
two eldest sons were in the army; but as they fell respectively in the attack 
on the Redan and at Inkermann, Mr. Hurt is succeeded in the estate of Alder- 
wasley by his eldest surviving son, Albert Frederick, who was born in 1835. 





LADY LE FLEMING. 


On Friday, the 5th instant, at Rydal 
Mount, near Keswick, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth Lady Le Fleming. She was 
the only daughter and heir of Sir 
Michael Le Fleming, 4th baronet (son 
of Sir William, who adopted the an- 
cient spelling of the name, “ Le Fle- 
ming”), by Diana, only daughter of 
Thomas, 14th Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, and married her cousin, 
Sir Daniel Le Fleming, 5th baronet, 
brother of the 6th and uncle of the 


~ RS, ee 
7th and present baronet, by whom, 


however, she had no male issue at his decease in 1821. 








LADY BROWN. 


On Tuesday, the 9th instant, at Blackheath, Lady Brown. Her ladyship was 
a daughter of the late John Horne, Esq., W.S., of Edinburgh, and married, in 
1822, the late Captain Sir Samuel Brown, R.N., of Vanbrugh Lodge, Black- 
heath, who gained a high reputation as the inventor of the iron cables described 
in the Philosophical Magazine for October, 1814, and afterwards as the projector 
of the Chain Pier at Brighton. Her late husband was made a K.H. in 1835, 
and received the honour of knighthood in 1838. 








DOWAGER LADY FORBES. 


On Sunday, the 14th instant, at Chester House, Wimbledon, Surrey, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Dowager Lady Forbes, of Newe, Aberdeenshire. Her ladyship 
was Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Cotgrave, Esq., Major E.1.C., and 
married in 1800 the late Sir Charles 
Forbes, first Baronet, of Newe, for- 
merly a merchant at Bombay, and 
head of the great commercial house 
of Forbes & Co., who in 1823 was 
created a Baronet, and in 1833 was 
served nearest heir male general 
to Alexander, third Lord Pitshgo. 
She was left a widow in 1849, with 
' a daughter and three sons, of whom 
the second is the present Sir Charles 
Forbes, Bart., of Newe, and the 
third is Mr. George Forbes, of Bereleigh, Hants, Justice of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieutenant, who was born in 1805, and married in 1843 Johanna Agnes, daughter 
of John H. Forbes, Esq., of Westwood, Southampton. 





MRS. PENNEFATHER. 
On Saturday, the 2nd instant, at Atramont, co. Wicklow, aged 75, Mrs. Pen- 


nefather. She was Susan, eldest daughter of the late John Darby, Esq., of Mark- 
ly, Sussex, and Leap, King’s Co., and of Great George-street, Westminster, and 


| married in 1806 the Right Hon. Edward Pennefather, sometime Lord Chief Justice 


of Ireland (of the well-known family of Pennefather, of New Park, co. Tipperary), 
who retired from the Bench in January, 1846, and died in September, 1847, 
leaving issue six daughters; the eldest, Anne, married to Wade Brown, Esq., of 





Monkton Farleigh, Wilts; Ellen, to the Bishop of Ossory; Susan, to Richard 


' . . ‘ ‘ 
' Hall, Esq.; Mary, to George Le Hunte, Esq., of Atramont; Dora, Countess of 
| Courtown ; 


and Jane; and also four sons, of whom the eldest, Edward, of Rath- 
salla, co. Wicklow, was born in 1809, and married in 1841 to Harriet, daughter 
of Richard Hall, Esq., of Copped Hall, Herts, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





The Hon. Thomas Kneekel, of the city of Amsterdam. This is the will of 
a Dutch gentleman of some distinction, who was also an officer in the Royal 
Netherland navy. Having possessed some property in England, it became neces- 
sary to procure a translation of the will from the Dutch, in order to obtain 
probate in the English court, which was duly granted on the Sth of the present 
month, to his relict, the sole executrix, and to whom he has bequeathed such of 
his estate and property as the Dutch law allows, for her own use, in its most ex- 
tended sense. 





Frederick Winstanley, Esq., of Isleworth, Middlesex, civil-engineer, died at 
Bonmanville, Upper Canada, having executed his will in London in 1853, appoint- 
ing his brothers, John Winstanley, Esq., of Paternoster-row, and Octavius Win- 
stanley, Esq., of Brighton, executors. Probate was applied for by J. A. Rhodes, 
solicitor, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and granted by the London Court on the 13th of 
the present month. This gentleman seems to have been occupied in his pro- 
fessional pursuits up to the period of his decease ; and from the circumstance of 
no wife or children being mentioned in the will, we infer that Mr. Winstanley was 
a bachelor. The property he died possessed of he has bequeathed,—with the excep- 
tion of a legacy of £400 to Miss Sarah Lemann, daughter of Mr. F. Lemann, 
Threadneedle-street,—between his (the testator’s) brothers and sisters, being the 
children of his late father, John Strange Winstanley, Esq., by the first and second 


marriages. 


Stafford Price, HEsq., of Hendon House, Middlesex, and of Talbot-square, 
Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, died on the 27th of October last, leaving personal 
property sworn under £60,000, having made his will in 1846, and two codicils 
last year, appointing as his executors Richard Urwick, Esq., Samuel Sampson, 
Esq., the testator’s nephew, and Philip Palmer, Esq. Probate was granted by the 
London Court on the 8th instant. The testator appears to be of Welch descent, 
and to have been engaged in South American transactions. e has died pos- 
sessed of considerable property, both real and personal, which hé has bequeathed 
—with the exception of a few legacies to personal friends, his executors, and 
others—entirely amongst his relatives. His freehold estates situate in Kent, 
Middlesex, and North Wales, he devises to his eldest son, Daniel Price, Esq., a 
Mexican merchant, to whom he leaves also one-fifth of the residue of his per- 
sonalty. To his youngest son, Lewis Richard Price, Esq., of Vera-Cruz, he leaves 
two-fifths of the residue, and to his, the testator’s, daughter, Margaret Price, who 
resided with him, the remaining two-fifths are bequeathed. Mr. Price’s other 
daughters, who take no benefit under the will, are, as the testator observes, 
otherwise amply provided for, and have married persons of rank and distinction 
in South America. 








Silvanus Phillips, Esq., of Garrick’s Villa, Hampton, Middlesex, and of 
Fowkes-buildings, Tower-street, London, diced 3rd March last, having made his 
will on the 9th of February preceding, which was proved in London, on the 10th 
of this month, by his three sons—the Rev. Edward Phillips, M.A.; Sidney James 
Phillips, and Silvanus Phillips, and William Fossett, Esq., of Blackheath, the 
executors. The personalty was sworn under £40,000, This is the will of a gen- 
tleman who appears to have realized a handsome fortune by mercantile pursuits. 
He died at his residence, Garrick’s Villa, Hampton, the seat of that eminent 
Roscius, the friend of Johnson, and the truthful and vivid delineator of those 
historic characters so beautifully and powerfully drawn by our immortal bard 
Shakespeare, Mr. Phillips had left real as well as personal property ; the realty he 
directs to be sold and the proceeds, together with the personalty, to be applied in 
various ways. The testator leaves to his relict his residence, Garrick’s Villa, with 
the furniture, effects, and stores contained in it, together with a life interest in 
the residue of his property. To his children various bequests are left, most of 
which they will become entitled to on the decease of their mother. Mr. Phillips 
possessed some mining property in the Cape of Good Hope, this he has left in 
respective proportions ; namely, one-third to his son Silvanus, the remaining two- 
thirds to his (the testator’s) widow for life, and on her decease to be divided 
amongst such of his children as he directs by his will. There are immediate 
legacies to some relatives, personal friends, clerks, and servants. The will is 
attested by James H. Cotterell, solicitor; and J. G. Campbell, his clerk. 





The Right Hon. John Frederick Campbell Earl Cawdor, Viscount 
Emlyn, Baron Cawdor, D.C.L., F.R.8., of Stackpole Court, Pembroke, 8.W., 
whose will was executed in July, 1838, to which two codicils are added, one in 
1854, and the other in 1858, were proved in the Principal Registry in London, on 
the lUth of this month. The executors nominated were the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Countess Cawdor, the relict; the Most Noble Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch ; 
the Most Noble George Granville Duke of Sutherland (since deceased); and 
Viscount Emlyn, the eldest son, now Earl Cawdor. The personal property in the 
United Kingdom was sworn under £120,000. The dispositions are as follow: 
to his relict, the Countess, exclusive of the property she enjoys in her own right, 
a legacy is bequeathed of £6,000, with certain effects. His eldest son, the present 
Earl, takes all the real estates situated in England and Wales and elsewhere, and 
he is appointed residuary legatee. To his son, the Hon. and Rev. Archibald 
George Campbell, and his other son, the Hon. Henry Walter Campbell, the tes- 
tator bequeaths between them, all the money invested by him in Exchequer Bills 
and Indian-Loan Debentures; the latter gentleman taking also a legacy of 
£5,000. The late Earl was of high rank and descent, and connected with some of 
the most elevated individuals in the kingdom. He married, in 1816, Lady Eliza- 
beth Thynne, daughter of Thomas, the second Marquis of Bath ; was educated at 
Eton, and graduated at Oxford. He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Carmarthen, and attained the age of 70 years. 





Robert Allies, Esq., of Hill House, in the Borough of Worcester. This 
gentieman is well known in the locality in which he resided. His will bears date 
the llth of February, 1861, being four days prior to his decease, which occurred 
on the 15th of that month, and he has appointed his relict, together with Daniel 
Clark, Esq., of Milner Square, Islington, and W. J. Grane, Esq., solicitor, Bedford 
Row, executors, to whom probate was granted by the London Court—the per- 
sonalty being sworn under £12,000. The attesting witnesses were R. P. Hill, 
solicitor, Worcester, and A. Wintle, his clerk. This gentleman has disposed of 
his property in the following manner :—To his relict he leaves an immediate 
legacy of £500, a certain portion of his estate he has given to her absolutely ; 
and after the payment of some legacies to relatives, executors, and others, Mrs. 
Alles takes a life interest in the remainder of the property ; and upon her decease 
there are certain legacies to be paid to some near relatives and personal friends. 
It has afforded us much gratification that we have had, within the last week or 
two, to record the wills of persons who have been imbued with the most generous 





————— 


feelings of philanthropy, and have bequeathed large sums to various exceller, 
charities. The will of Mr. Allies affords another example of this excellent tras 
of character, as the following munificent bequests will abundantly prove, The 
testator has directed one third, namely £4,000 of his entire personal property, o 

the decase of his relict, to devolve on the eight following charitable institutions . 
The Worcester Dispensary, and Worcester Infirmary, the Society for Chung), 
Missions to Africa and the East, and to the East Indies, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and Church Pastoral Aid Society, to the poor, and to the Distric: 


Schools of St. Peter’s, Worcester, to each a legacy of £500. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS LATIN QUANTITIES, 
To the Editor of the “ London Review.” 


Dear Str,—I am obliged to you for giving me an opportunity of maintain; 
the position which I laid down recently in your columns in my review of Lord 
Lyttelton’s and Mr. Gladstone’s Greek and Latin Translations, namely, tha; 
Mr. Gladstone has exceeded the bounds of such licence as is usually allowed to 
those who write in the Horatian metres, when he uses dié7 as a trisyllable in his 
Sapphics. 

T ‘did not forget the passages from the Satires of Horace and from Lucretins 
to which some correspondents have drawn my attention. I was quite aware that 
in the former occurs the line “ Quarté nunc parte diéi,’”’ and that in the latter we 
find “‘ Lucida tela diéi.”” I must, however, be pardoned for disallowing the intro. 
duction of the word as a trisyllable at all, and especially with the second syllable 
long, into a polished Sapphic stanza, which ought to be composed in strict har. 
mony with the style of Horace’s Odes, not to follow a single stray example taken 
from one of the most colloquial and commonplace of those satires which Horace 
himself expressly excludes from the domain of poetry, styling them “ sermones,” 
** sermoni propiora,”’ and characterizing them thus as a whole :— 


** Nisi quod pede certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus.”’... 


As to Lucretius, too, it should be remembered that he writes, not heroic or 
elegaic or lyric verses, but a philosophic poem, and that he employs a style 
abounding in archaisms which would not, and could not, be tolerated by the 
Sapphic or Alcaic muse. Foi example, what master at Eton or Charterhouse 
would for a moment allow a sixth-form boy to adopt in his lyrics such “ poetic 
licences”’ as the following, nearly all of which I find within the compass of a few 
lines, in the first book of Lucretius? ‘Quod si in eo spatio;” “‘appellare 
siiémus;” “indugredi;” “‘infantibu’ parvis;” “ante viai;” to say nothing 
of such lines as these :— 


“ Dissolvat natura neque ad nihilum interimat res. 


Preterea quecunque vetustate amovet etas. 
Si penitus perimit, consumens materiem omnem.” 


I think I have said enough to show why I cannot recognize either Lucretius or 
the Satires of Horace as satisfactory authorities in Mr. Gladstone’s favour. — 

As to the rule which one of your correspondents lays down, that the penultimate 
e in the genitive of the fifth declension is long if preceded by a vowel, but short 
if preceded by a consonant, I believe it to be possibly a dictum of some of our 
second-rate modern grammar writers, and probably is allowed and taught as part 
of the Gospel of Prosody in private schools, but it is one which to me carries not 
a single ounce of authority; nor would it, I fancy, have commanded the assent 
of a Bentley or a Porson.—Yours most truly, 

EpWARD WALFORD, 
M.A., and late Scholar of Balliol Coll., Oxford. 








THE STATUE OF HAVELOCK. 


THE foot set firm—the hand upon the hilt— 
The warrior-gaze, as innocent of fear 

As any maid’s of shame,—which, past the guilt 
And blood and battle, sees the triumph clear ; 


Stand so in bronze !—large to thy levelled eye, 
In the supreme imperial peril dawning, 
** Hoc signo vinces”’ shines upon the sky; 
And calm as one who knows his Master’s warning ; 


Stand thou in bronze !—stand! what thou wert, a rock 
Whereon Rebellion’s yeasty billows breaking, 

Drove wave on wave,—dashed high—and from the shock 
Fell back in broken foam ;—thyself unshaking : 


So stand !—the busy feet of men go by thee, 
Each one to-day the safer for that sword; 
Meeanee’s just and valiant chief is nigh thee, 

The wise physician, and the great sea-lord. 


Well met in some far-off serenest session, 
The unimpassioned rest of good men gone ; 
And here together set—love’s poor profession,— 
In bronzed effigy, and sculptured stone. 


Oh ! speaking stone, and bronze, cunningly graven ! 
To show these Champions of the English name, 

Are men’s hearts such, that knave, and fool, and craven, 
Will pass these daily and be still the same ? 


Hark you, Sir Placeman! languidly bestowing 
A glance abstracted from your lustrous self, 
This man’s heroic worth, in cold shade growing, 
As he would scorn you, scorned ill-gotten pelf. 


And, true and faithful servant, somewhile plaining 
That labour multiplies and wage is none, 

Read Havelock’s history, and thereby gaining 

The comfort of his courage, copy one 
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Who all life’s chilly spring and summer dreary 
Wrought in pure patience what he fonnd to do, 

Possessing his own soul—not once a-weary— 
Content, because God was contented too. 


Wherefrom he hived the honey which is sweetest, 
The flower of all the flowers of all a life, 

A wisdom so perfected, so completest, 
Great soldiers gave him place to stem the strife. 


Which never given, Havelock’s highest glory 
Had lacked our knowledge, not his Master’s praise, 
One splendid page been lost from England's story, 
But not one leaf from his eternal bays. 


Go to! and work—God’s servant—serving men ; 
Bethinking how the ranks closed up, and cried, 

“ Way for the General !”’ and his answer then,— 
* You have made way, my lads !”’*—fair time for pride. 


EpWIN ARNOLD, 








Aebietos of Pooks. 


EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY.+ 


Mr. Cosmo INNES, whose name is well known to Scottish and to English anti- 
quaries, has from time to time edited a considerable number of volumes for the 
Bannatyne, Maitland, Spalding, and other clubs, consisting of original chartularies 
and records of different kinds of the monastic houses, scholastic establishments, 
and private families of Scotland. These records are in themselves dry enough, 
and we have to seek among a great mass of comparatively uninteresting matter, 
in languages which are anything but attractive, a few curious facts throwing 
light on contemporary manners and history ; but in some cases, where the editors 
have been men of learning beyond tie mere qualifications necessary for the pub- 
lication of correct texts, they have enriched their volumes with introductory 
essays on the character and value of the materials thus prepared for the use of the 
historian, in which they place before the reader in a popular form that portion of 
these materials which is most remarkable in its bearing on history. Mr. Innes is 
one of these superior editors whose essays are always attractive and full of inte- 
resting information, and we are very glad that, in the volume before us, he has 
collected them, separated them from the old texts to which they were attached, 
and published them in a more popular form. . This collective edition of them is 
the more acceptable, as the former editions were printed in a very small number 
of copies, and intended virtually for mere private distribution. 

From the circumstance that the greater number of the publications to which 
these essays were attached were ecclesiastical chartularies, a rather large portion 
of this volume relates to the condition and organization of the Church in Scot- 
land during the middle ages. The progress of the early conversion of the people 
to Christianity, the foundation of churches by the missionaries, and the division 
of the country into parishes, are traced with much clearness and intelligence, 
except that in this part of his work we think that Mr. Innes shows an inclination 
to give too much authority to traditions and legends, which ata later period grew 
up very rapidly and very abundantly without any foundation at all. It is next 
shown how at subsequent periods the churches and religious houses began gradually 
to obtain privileges and landed possessions, until the great ecclesiastics took their 
place among the temporal barons. Tithes also came in at rather a late period of 
the history of the Scottish Church. It is curious how, in the few early church 
deeds which are preserved in Scotland, we trace the manner in which the stronger 
houses gradually absorbed the smaller ecclesiastical properties, just as a wealthy 
layman in later times buys out the smaller landholders who are his neighbours. 
We may quote as an instance of this the case of the parish of Ednam, in the 
Merse :-— 

** King Edgar, the eldest brother of David I., bestowed upon Thor, an Englishman, the land 
of Ednaham (the home on the river Eden) unsettled Goth. Thor, who was called longus, 
a tall man of his hands, with the king’s assistance, but with his own money, cultivated and 
settled that desert. It became his manor, and there he erected a church—ecclesiam a fundamentis 
Jfabricavi, says Thor in his charter. The kin: and Thor together endowed the church with the 
customary ploughgate of land, and dedicated it to their honoured patron, Saint Cuthbert. The 
church of Ednam next obtained the tithes and dues of the manor, and then it became an object 
of desire to the monks of Coldingham. The kings of Scotland of that family were in an especial 
manner devoted to Saint Cuthbert, and nothing was to be refused that could obtain the donor a 
place in the Liber Vite of the convent. Accordingly Thor, for the weal of King Edgar's soul, 
and the souls of Edyar’s parents and brothers n+ | sisters, and for the redemption of his own 
beloved brother Lefwin, and for the weal of his own soul and body, gave to Saint Cuthbert and 
his monks of Coldingham the church of Ednaham and the ploughgate of land with which it was 
endowed by him and King Edgar.”’—p. 11. 

This extract will show sufficiently the manner in which Mr. Innes illustrates 
the various questions connected with the history and organisation of the Church. 
The records of the cathedrals of Glasgow, Caithness, and Aberdeen, furnish 
materials for an interesting picture of the character, and effect, and influence of 
the episcopacy in medieval Scotland ; as do those of Melrose, Scone, Newbattle, 
Arbroath, Kelso, and Inchaffray for the monastic order. It would be impossible, 
in the space we can allow to the subject, to give even a brief abstract of the 
manner in which these subjects are treated, but we would strongly recommend 
Mr. Innes’s chapters on the early ecclesiastical state of Scotland to all who take 
an interest in this part of the subject. The following anecdote is characteristic— 
the officials’ court, or consistory, was one of the most oppressive instruments of 
church extortion in the days of Romish supremacy :— 

_“* A certain knight of Robertston had an estate in Annandale, the tenants of which, running 
riot from too much prosperity—pre opibus lascivientes—committed all sorts of offences, which 
‘rought them to the officials’ court, and filled the purse of the archdeacon with their fines. At 
length the landlord declared that for any such offences the tenants should be ejected from his 


and, which produced a great reformation and a diminution of the archdeacon's profits. The 
archdeacon met the knight, and, accosting him superbo supercilio, asked him who had constituted 


a judge for the reforming of such matters. The knight replied that he had made the rule for 
the sake of his property, and not as interfering with the churchman’s jurisdiction, but added, 
p 3” if you can fill your bag with their fines, you have no care who takes their souls.’ ’— 


, he following, too, is a good example of the sort of information we gather from 
these old documents :— 


“* The use of the word JSorest, in charter language, to express a range having certain legal 





*<« 


r .. After the victory outside Cawnpore, Havelock ordered the assembly. As he passed along 
, © Ines, the men fell in, crying, ‘Make way for the General!’ ‘You have made way for 
ns lads : Was the answer, which was followed by an instantaneous cheer.” 

5 t Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Prozress. Church Organization—the Univer- 
‘ty—Home Life, By C. Innes, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1861, 8vo, 






























































































privileges for the preservation of game, has contributed to the common belief that all Scotland 
was anciently thickly covered with wood. If it ever were so, it must have been at a time before 
all record ; and in @ country where tradition has been so much based on the fables of historians, 
the proof of such an assertion must be looked for in the observations of the geologist, which have 
not hitherto tended to confirm this opinion. At the earliest period illustrated by the Melrose 
charters, there is sufficient evidence that the southern division of Scotland was not a well-wooded 
country. On the contrary, the right of cutting wood was carefully reserved when pasturage or 
arable land was granted; and when that right was conceded for some particular purpose, such 
as for fuel for a salt work or for building, the use was limited in express terms. The high grounds 
of Ayrshire may be an exception, where there seems to have existed an extensive forest; but 
elsewhere wood was a scarce and valuable commodity.’’—p, 100, 

The history and character of the Scottish university system, which began at a 
comparatively short time before the age of the reformation, are illustrated from 
the records of Glasgow and Aberdeen. But certainly not the least interesting 
part of this book is that taken from the private papers and deeds of the great 
Scottish families, including the houses of Morton, Breadalbane, Cawdor, and 
Kilravock. It will be seen that they illustrate old life in Scotland—stretching 
chiefly through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century—in the north 
as well as in the south, both among the highland Gael, and among the lowland 
Saxon. Mr. Innes describes, with some enthusiasm, the interest such records 
excite in his mind :— 

**One uninitiated in the exciting pursuit of charter antiquities, cannot readily appreciate the 
interest with which the zealous investigator searches through a charter-room like that of Dal- 
mahoy. As each massive old chest is approached, and one after another the bolts and locks, 
with all their quaint devices for puzzling the stranger, give way, and as one after another he 
opens the little oak drawers, and lets in the light upon their sleep of centuries, he is in constant 
hope of some important revelation. That small charter, no bigger than a man’s hand, may 
remove the mystery which shrouds the origin of the race; may tell us from what chaéteau of 
Normandy, or from what a grange, came the ancestors of the Scotch heroes: who wae 
‘the first mean man that did by his virtue raise himself above the vulgar.’ Even when that ex- 
pectation is disappointed, the search is not fruitless. The venerable chartulary gives the pre- 
cision of record to the lives and actions of one branch of the most illustrious family in Scotland, 
Every chest yields something to gratify curiosity; to fill up a gap in genealogy; to correct the 
blunders of heralds; to throw light upon the tenure and descent of lands ; the correspondence of 
those who could write, and documents for showing the relations of the various classes of society, 
It is from such materials that our domestic annals are to be written, and the public history of the 
country is yet to receive its truest as well as its most characteristic colouring.’’—p. 336. 


The variety of these family documents is, as may be supposed, great, though 
it is only as we approach a recent period that we find familiar correspondence in 
any quantity or of much interest. The great chiefs had still no great taste for 
letters. Among the more curious family records of the olden period are the 
accounts of expenditure of various kinds, and of these Mr. Innes gives some 
interesting examples. Thus we have among the records of the house of Bread- 
albane, the accounts of Master William Bowie, who was, almost at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, the schoolmaster, or, as we should now say, 
the private tutor of the sons of Sir Robert Campbell of Glenurchy. It appears 
that the tutor undertook not only the instruction of the children, providing them 
with the necessary books and materials for their education, but that he also pro- 
vided their dress and various other articles of a rather miscellaneous kind—in fact 
he had the whole responsibility of them. In an account of Master Bowie's outlay, 
for the year beginning with the month of November, 1618,—he had two pupils, 
John and Duncan,—we find two elementary books in Latin Grammar, for John 
Campbell, charged 11s., and then “ for ane pok to his buikis,’ 48. “ For his 
candle in the schoole all that winter, 1618, 8s. His socks cost him 12s., and his 
“schankis”’ (stockings), which took half an ell of cloth, 20s. At the end of 
August, 1619; Duncan’s shoes cost 12s.,and John’s lis. A knife for John 
Campbell cost 6s. Making Duncan a coat and breeches (exclusive of the mate- 
rials) cost 10s. The paper used by both cost 15s., and ink 8d. Two pairs of 
* grene schankis,”’ for the two boys, in the winter of 1619, cost ‘ making and all” 
four marks ; and there isa more mysterious charge, “ for pulling their heads,” 6s. 
If we remove, in these docnments, from the boy to the man, and advance a 
century later, we have, in the accounts of expenditure, pictures of Scottish 
life of the most curious kind. Thus we find that the Lord of Kilravock, at the 
beginning of the last century, though a man of high character and of great literary 
tastes, would pass a day or two with his friends, in such carousing, often in the 
village alehouse, as would make the men of our days stare. Here, for example, 
isa bill which the “laird” paid at the alehouse of the village of Findhorn, for 
the expenses of himself and one friend, on the 30th of January, 1728. 


Bill for Kilraick and Colonell Rose, from Tuesday, 12 o'clock, till Thursday, 7 o'clock, 
afternoon ;— 


Tuesday, for 23 botles wine, at 1s, 6d. each bottle ............... £1 14 6 
ee REE. SNE 20D. SRIGEONE vnc causa vanconsiexdbtsabiesasbbdesaléhapeesauennne 119 0 
UN, BOUT ROUD: os eccrecccescsrnsevenssecrssessesenseeosonsecssocevie 012 0 
EE I ie vudciucs vinchuadseidaladiorseben binsedudias dite tabiinewseaenews 0 6 0 
AEE GREED innisacrcesnveintscisentssvninpninnabetebsiateasaenbates oi ¢ 
ME MIMINE vlin i ctncsaseshebsadbn sdaaehbeedbedicadanvtenenantébenerteisuiaveiehs 0 56 0 
To 2 gills brandie......... aug sands SEGAUGLASURAS Vadbsdcaahaiodteoesunaniueneel 0 0 6 
To two servants eating ...... sidnule vaddubuuvertssbietatestsdsebiatamataiaas 0 3 0 
To their drink, 12 pints eall (al@) .......ccccceceeeee pcseonencccosescees » 034 


p- 459, 


The disproportion between the eating and drinking on this occasion is rather 
remarkable, yet it is not discountenanced by the documents of the same, 
or even of a much older period. ‘There was a thane of Cawdor travelling in the 
Highlands in 1591, the accounts of whose “ purse-master,”’ Alexander Campbell, 
are preserved. ‘This great chief appears to have drank little wine in proportion 
to ale and aquavite or brandy. His purse-bearer enters the following items in 
his account of expenses on Tuesday, the Zlst of September, in the year just 
mentioned. There is nothing in the account to lead one to believe that he had 
any company. 

Item giffin to the gall boys wyffe in Innerreray for your denner in meit (eatad/es)... ve. 


TOU DONE. GUE ince siabseerccaiecdsscdscnncdecasusssapensvénesaveveseresssiicts seresereee Wile 

Item ane quart wyne Zz re (bsbbbaebusacebeseastunnicgen . Xiije. iid, 

Item thrie muskingis ( pints) aquavitye (Grandy) ......c.ccecccecsseecrersceereceseeteseneeerees oe 
p. 623. 


We will say nothing more of Mr. Innes’s “ Sketches of Early Scotch History ” 
than to express our conviction that he has fallen upon very interesting materials, 
and that he has made them available for history in a most satisfactory manner. 





ARMINIUS.* 


Tus ought to be a popular book at the present moment, when the whole surface 
of European society is disturbed by an uprising of various nationalities. At a 
time when Italians, Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, and Sclavonians, are claiming 
independent government for themselves on the ground of their isolation as distinct 
races, the fame and the achievements of the first and greatest of national heroes 
should be received with favour. Such a hero was Arminius ; he fought for years, 





* Arminius : a History of the German People, and of their Legal and Constitutional Customs, 
from the Days of Julius Cesar to the Time of Charlemagne. By the late Thomas Smith, Esq., 
F.S.A., Member of the Camden Society ; sometime President of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Leicester, Author of ‘‘ Essays on Geoffrey de Villehardouin,” ‘‘The Voluska,” 
‘*The Assize of Jerusalem,” &c. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Francis Smith, Curate of St, 
Paul's, Manchester. London; James Blackwood, Paternoster-row, 1861. 
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and always with ability, and frequently with success, against the Roman empire, 


compact strength. Arminius was, to use the words of Tacitus, “ undoubtedly the 
liberator of Germany ”—“ liberator hand dubie Germaniz "—and he had ventured 
npon the conflict with Rome when the empire of Rome was in the most flourish- 
ing condition—‘qui florentissimum imperium lacessierit ;'’ and he was, as a 
general, never conquered in battle—“ bello non victus.” 

The able and learned author of this book (who, we regret to say, is now no 
more) devoted his time and researches to a development, first, of the condition of 
Germany previous to the days of Arminius; then to the state of affairs during 
the lifetime of the German liberator ; and, lastly, to the events that occurred in 
Germany from the days of Arminius to the accession of Charlemagne. The work 
embraces the events of many ages, and it was happily commenced by one who 
was fully qualified to perform the task he had undertaken to discharge. It isa 
book that vindicates the ways of Providence to man; for, stretching over so 
many centuries, this truth is made apparent, that unrighteousness is ever attended 
with certain, though it may be a long-delayed punishment. The unoffending 
people of Germany were provoked by monstrous and unceasing crueltics into an 
unrelenting hatred of the Roman empire; the repeated invasions upon their terri- 
tory led to reprisals, and the climax to the Roman assaults upon Germany, and 
the untiring efforts of ruthless Roman conquerors to reduce the Germans to 
slavery, was finally the fearful punishment of the aggressors themselves, the 
enslavement and degradation of the Romans, and, upon the ultimate collapse of 
the Roman Empire of the West, the Germans were everywhere its masters and 
conquerors. 

It is interesting to contrast the account, as it is to be gleaned from the work of 
Cesar, of the first invasion of Germany, with the position of the Germans in the 
Rioman empire some centuries later. Here is Ca@sar’s narrative of the manner 
in which he treated the Germans, in the fifty-third year before the birth of 
Christ :— 

“ Every village, every habitation which could be seen, was given to the flames; all cattle, all 
living animals were driven off; the corn which could not be used by the hordes of spoilers was 
lurnt, in order that in winter, after the Romans were withdrawn, the wretch¢s who were con- 
eealed in the woods might die of cold and hunger! There was no grace proffered, there was no 
grace asked ; the people perished sullenly and silently. The green valleys of the Vesdre and 


the Maas were black with brand and ruin; the dorfs (villages) were silent, which had been glad 
with the sound of children’s voices, It was a solitude for peace.’’—Cuws. Bel, Gall., vi. 9—43. 


And to what did all this cruelty tend? We pass over a few centuries, and 
what a different state of affairs is presented to the mind of the reader :— 

“ In the year of Oar Lord Jesus Christ 487, there was not a province of the Western Empire 
wherein natives of German race did not stand asconquerors. Italy wasin the hands of Odovaker 
aad his tribes of Heruli and Scyri. Gaul, from the Rhine to the Loire, was taken up by the 
Franks; and from the Loire to the Mediterranean, westward of the Rhone, it'was occupied by 
the Wisigoths, whose empire extended over the Pyrenees to the Ebro. In farther Spain were 
Sueves and Alans; in Africa, Vandals; in Britain, Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. Burgundians 
were settled about the Jura, a the ancient province, Savoy, Helvetia, as far as the Aar, 
Rhewtia, and part of Vindelicia. Eastward of the Alemanni were Scyri, Heruli, and other tribes 
of comparative insignificance ; in Pannonia, the Ostrogoths, already meditating a descent into 
Italy. . . . The long fight with Rome—the fight which commenced with Cesar’s passage of the 
Rhine—was over!’’ (pp. 292, 293). 

To those who are acquainted with ‘“ The Annals of Tacitus,” it is unnecessary 
to refer to the achievements of Arminius, “ the Liberator of Germany ;” and to 
all who find a difficulty in perusing the great historian in the language in which 
he wrote, we recommend a study of the present volume, as in it is collected every 
incident that serves to illustrate the career of the Teutonic hero when living. In 
it, too, will be found gathered together every fragment that history or tradition 
had connected with the name of Arminius. 

The fate of Arminius, the German “ Herman,” or (as our author prefers 
designating him) “ Armin,” is a curious illustration of the worthlessness of 
human fame—of its emptiness, its vanity, and its precarionsness. There can be 
no doubt that, by the exertions of Arminius, in the first instance, and then by 
the effect that his heroic example had on his successors, the freedom of Germany 
**from foreign thraldom was established.” In the thirty-seventh year of his age 
* the liberator’ was poisoned. His wife and child, who had been perfidionsly 
betrayed into the hands of the Romans, were exposed in a triumphal procession, 
and the son, when grown up to man’s estate, was put to death as a gladiator by 
order of the Emperor Tiberius! This last fact is, we think, established with suffi- 
cient distinctness by the author. 

What then becomes of the fame of Arminius? The real facts connected with 
the life of the brave hero gradually faded away from the memory of posterity, the 
actual deeds performed by a man were magnified into marvellous and incredible 
achievements accomplished by a demi-god. Truth was first blended with fiction, and 
then superstition stepped in, and her fancies combined with her fears created an 
idol, and her willing followers knelt down before it and worshipped it as a Deity! 
Close to the fortress of heroes (Heersburg) the Christian Charlemagne had been 
told was to be found an idol which the Pagan Saxons held in the deepest venera- 
tion—it was said to be “ am idol, or pillar, in honour of some god or hero, 
Irmin, Arman, or Erman;” and in the vear of Christ 722, that is 750 years 
after the death of Arminius, this idol was by order of the Frank Emperor 
destroyed ! 

**In the centre of a Hain of enormous oaks ond beeches they (the soldiers of Charlemagne) 
found a shapeless block of wood, black with time, which, ap in its original rudeness, had 
borne little resemblance tothe human form. It was the statue which, hundreds of years before, 
had been raised by the German people to the honour of their hero Armin. It was here, in the 
scene of his glory, that they assembled on festivals, to feast and sacrifice ; here that Armin was 
celebrated in the scngs of barbarous nations. Celestial attributes were not wanting to his glory. 
The Jrmin-waggon was watched in the heavens by his worshippers with silent awe, as it wheeled 
round in its eternal course. The Jrminstrasse was in their eyes the symbol of the Irmin 
Ged” (p. 1586). 

It is supposed by the author, that at the time the famous “ Irminsiil” was 
annihilated by Charlemagne, the Frank Emperor, as well as the learned 
men with whom he was surrounded, were utterly ignorant of the history of the 
real hero, a respect for whose valour and patriotism had degenerated into idolatry. 
At that period of the world’s history civilization had not recovered from the 
shock it had received from the irruption of the barbarians. Many of the clas- 
sical authors of which a general knowledge has now been recovered, were then 
but imperfectly known in a few monasteries, or they were hidden in palimpsests, 
or they were utterly disregarded. 

Alas! for human fame! From the time of the burning of “ the Irminsiil,” in 
the year 722, to the year 1514, “the name of Arminius had been buried in utter 
oblivion”! The greatest and the noblest hero that Germany ever produced was 
completely forgotten for long, long ages in his own fatherland! And most strange 
it is to say, that the restoration to all the honour and respect that are now justly 
given to his memory is attributable to the writings of a single anthor—Tacitus— 
a copy of whose Annals—that is, a manuscript of the first five books—the only 
one that has ever boen found, was by a curious accident preserved in the abbey 
of Corbei, in Germany, where it was by the merest chance discovered in the 
year 1514. 


We regret we cannot afford space to follow the author in the various learned 


investigations which he has based upon the biography of “ Arminius.” 
at that particular epoch when the empire had attained its greatest power and most 
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profound scholarship and diligent toil displayed by him in his chapters 2 the 
Alemanni,” “the Goths,” “the Franks,” “the French Monarchy in Gaul,” and 
in all his disquisitions in reference to the Germanic monarchs’ “ prerogatives » 
and “ courts of justice,” upon “ Church endowments” and “ inheritance of lang» 
as well as of “slavery amongst the ancient Germans, and when they became 
conqnerors over other races.” . 

The volume is very valuable. It is an honest, painstaking historical work, 
but it will not, we fear, become as popular as it should be; for it is marred with 
misprints, and is wanting both in an index and an analysis of its contents—ijnqjg, 
pensable in a work like the present, which treats of so many, various, and jm. 
portant topics. 








THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857.* 


Tue author of these volumes, while acting as chaplain to the Punjab moveable 
column in 1857, kept a journal in which he recorded the events of that memorable 
year, so far as they came under his immediate observation. His notes he after. 
wards expanded into a series of articles “On the Poorbeah Mutiny,” which 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1858, and received at the time of their pub. 
lication, more especially in India, general commendation for their scrupulous 
accuracy. As many misconceptions have since arisen regarding the character of 
the mutiny; and as the reliance to be placed on the newspaper narratives of the 
period has been called in question, the author resolved to contribute his share to 
the general history of the struggle by preparing a continuous correspondence of the 
measures by which the Panjab was saved and Delhi recovered. When his pur. 
pose became known he tells us that there poured in upon him information from 
all quarters—letters from strangers— pencilled notes from the very scenes of 
blood—and after recollections committed to writing in calmer moments. This 
work is the result of a careful study of the materials so collected. Not one 
fact has been set down by the author for which he had not the authority of 
several independent witnesses. 

The true cause of the Indian mutiny Mr. Browne finds in Mussulman 
fanaticism. All over the East the influence of Europe had begun to act upon 
Mahometan institutions. The followers of Islam feared that their power was 
passing away, and hence the war of extermination declared against the Christians 
in India, and the outrages of Syria and Arabia, Morocco, and Borneo. It was 
the Persian war which gave occasion to the manifestation of these feelings in 
India. That the Court of Teheran were directly concerned in intrigues with the 
Mahometan population is proved by a royal proclamation addressed to the fol- 
lowers of Islam in Scinde and Oude, found in the tent of the Persian com. 
mander after the defeat of his forces at Mohomrah. A brief extract shows the 
character of this document :— 

** Let the old and the young, the small and the great, the wise and the ignorant, the ryot and 
the sepoy, all, without exception, arise in defence of the orthodox faith of the prophet; and 
having girt up the waist of valour, adorn their persons with arms and weapons; and let the 
Ullema and preachers call on the people in the mosques, and public assemblies, and in the 
pulpits, to join in a jahad (a war of extermination) in the cause of God; and thus shall the 
ghazis (the martyrs) in the cause of the faith, have a great title to the promises contained in the 
words of the prophet, ‘ Verily we are of those who fought in the cause of God.’” 

Placards similar in purport appeared soon after on the gateway of the Jumma 
Musjid, the Caaba of Indian Mahometans, and there can be little doubt that they 
proceeded from the same quarter. They were promptly removed by the civil 
authorities, but not until they had been read by thousands, and had worked much 
mischief, and roused the fanaticism of the Mahometan soldiers serving in our 
Indian army. 

Events of a very different kind had caused very general discontent with English 
rule among the Hindoo troops. The kingdom of Oude was annexed to the 
British possessions in 1856. ‘The transfer of power from the imbecile sensualis 
who bore the name of king, and his rapacious court, to the beneficent sway of the 
Company, gave general satisfaction to the native population. It affected, how- 
ever, the interests of those sepoys serving in our army who had been recruited in 


Oude. Previously to the annexation, service as an English soldier brought many 
advantages. When a sepoy entered the Bengal army, the Company became bound 


to protect his family in his absence against any injustice on the part of the native 
authorities, and to extend the same protection to himself when he retired to spend 
his declining years in his native place. The practical result of this had been that 
almost every family in Oude made it a point to send one son into the British 
army. When Oude was annexed taxes became general, and any subject obtained 
a hearing as readily as the relations of a sepoy. The old pre-eminence of the 
latter was gone, with their chief motive to remain in military service. Now two- 
thirds of the soldiers in our Bengal Presidency were drawn from Oude, and among 
all of these, at the period of the mutiny, there was a wide-spread discontent, 
arising from the cause just mentioned. 

The Persian war had then stirred Mahometan fanaticism, the annexation of 
Oude had raised a spirit of insubordination among our Hindoo troops ; all that 
was wanted to fire the train was a common grievance, and it was found in the 
greased cartridges made use of when the Enfield rifle was put into the hands of 
the native troops. The cow sacred to the Hindoo, and the pig loathed as unclean 
by the Mahometan, must both, it was insinuated, have contributed their share to 
the fat used in the obnoxious paper. That designing Mahometans fanned the 
flame of insurrection by alarming the Hindoos, their dupes, about the loss of 
caste, is proved by hundreds of letters intercepted at the post-offices of the 
Punjab, the ultimate object contemplated by the former being the destruction of 
the English rule in India, the annihilation of all traces of Christian influence, ‘ ad 
the restoration of the native Moslem princes to power. 

It is surprising, now that we can trace the history of the conspiracy, to learn 
how universal the feeling of security was when the insurrection broke out. Here 18 
the author’s description of the first indication the European inhabitants of Delli 
had of the approach of danger :— 

‘*On the morning of May llth,” says the author, “the sun rose in all its wonted glare and 
glitter over the gorgeous domes and minarets of Delhi to set.on a scene worthy to take its place 
in the annals of a city whose streets had flowed in blood before the invading swords of a Jenghis 
Khan, a Tamerlane, and a Nadir Shah.”’ 

** About nine o'clock there were observed from the river wall of the magazine some horsemen, 
apparently cavalry troopers, galloping along the trunk road from Meerut towards the bridge ° 
boats which crosses the Jumna, while in their rear were clouds of dust along the road, show1ng 
that these were only the forerunners of a larger force.”’ 

A sight so unusual was reported to the authorities. Waking from their dream 
of security, they divined at once what had happened, but too late to anticipate 
the entrance of two regiments of mutineers into the city. The memorable events 
which followed are well recounted by Mr. Browne. The last telegram flashe¢ 
from Delhi to the Punjab on the 11th of May was in these terms :— 


The sepoys have come in from Meerut and are burning everything. Mr. Todd is dead, and, 
we hear, several Europeans. We must shut up.” 





* The Punjab and Delhi in 1857. By the Rey, J. Cave Browne, M.A. Two Volumes. 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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The promptitude with which Sir Robert Montgomery and Brigadier Stuart 
Corbett acted on receipt of this message is worthy of all commendation. A ball 
was to take place in the evening at Mian Meer, the principal military station 
near Lahore. It was not postponed. 
~oom to the parade ground in the early morning, called out the troops, and then 
and there, by a dexterous and bold manceuvre, 2,500 native soldiers were dis- 
armed by 600 Europeans. 

«« The order was given,’ says the author, “‘to pile arms. A slight hesitation and delay was 
ble among the 16th Grenadiers, to whom the order was first given; but it having been 
vreviously arranged that while an address was being read to the sepoys, the 8lst should form 
Ito subdivisions, and fall back between the guns, the 16th found themselves confronted, not by 
thin line of European soldiers, but by twelve guns, loaded with grape, and port-fires lighted. 
The clear voice of Colonel Renny, * Eighty-first, load!’ and the ominous ring of each ramrod, 
as it drove home its ball cartridge, carried conviction to the breast of the waverers.” 


The most interesting part of Mr. Browne’s book, however, is devoted to the 


percepti 


events which follow—to the measures taken to save the Punjab and re-conquer | 


Delhi. It would be hard to conceive a bolder or more dexterous game than that 
played with matchless skill and intrepidity by Sir John Lawrence, when, en- 
camped in what might be considered an enemy’s country, he despatched the 
European troops to places where an enemy was in the field; converted the Sikhs 
from foes into friends ; turned to account their religions prejudices against Hindoo 
and Mahomedan, embodied them into an army, and marched them against the 
mutinous sepoys. The author describes it well grouping incidents with which 
we are familiar in their proper order, and showing that many events favourable 
to the English cause, which we have hitherto attributed to chance, were brought 
about by the carefully-concerted measures of our civil and military chiefs. 
The value of his book is apparent. It presents us with a faithful chronicle of 
deeds done in owr generation, and by our countrymen, which shed imperishable 
lustre on their courage and heroism, and it clears away the tangle of fiction 
which had already begun to obscure a passage in our national history which is 
pregnant with lessons for future historians and statesmen. 








THE PILGRIM.* 


Ir is astonishing how much the truth of history is still obscured by the old 
prejudices which one period has raised against another. The whole history of the 
Anglo-Saxon period has thus suffered from the prejudices of the Anglo-Normans, 
and especially of the ecclesiastical writers of history during the Norman age. The 
history of several of the most important periods of our mediaeval annals has simi- 
larly suffered by prejudices arising from the triumph of one of two conflicting 
principles. Tudor prejudices have blackened the reign of Richard III, The 
reigns of the Tudors, again, and especially of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, have 
been disfigured by the calumnies and misrepresentations of the enemies of the 
Reformation ; and not a little obscurity has been thrown over the events of the 
subsequent century, and even of a still more recent period, by the misrepresen- 
tations of the partisans of the Stuarts. All this is nothing more than we might 
expect, as a temporary evil; but, unfortunately, it has lasted till, in too many 
cases, the knowledge necessary to dispel the obscurity is itself lost, or it requires 
great labour, aided by great judgment, to recover it. We are no longer Norman 
monks, or Roman bigots, or Jacobites, yet we continue to allow the prejudices of 
all these to disfigure our national annals, and this merely because our historians 
in general have not had the courage to shake them off. 

Sach deep root had these prejudices taken, that our historical writers have 
been almost habitually sticklers for them, instead of seeking to dispel them; 
and the attempt to support new views of history has been a hard one, and 
has usually been received unfavourably. Our age, however, is witnessing in this 
respect a revolution in historical literature, and the name of Froude stands at the 
head of the foremost and boldest of those who are attacking the old prejudices ‘to 
which we allude. In this contest, Mr. Froude has especially distinguished him- 
self by his defence of the character of Henry VIII., and he has placed much of 
that character in a light so different from that in which we have previously been 
accustomed to regard it, that we need not be surprised if he has succeeded at 
least in raising up a host of opponents. There are, in fact, so many points in 
Henry’s character as it is drawn in the histories with which we are familiar—so 
much of the apparent abuse of arbitrary power—so many instances of what 
appears like ferocious cruelty against the ministers and nobles who opposed his 
will—and lastly, such an appearance not only of licentiousness, but of cruelty, 
towards his rather numerous wives, that we turn from him with a sort of abhor- 
rence, and the man who would say a word in his defence has been looked upon as a 
recreant, who set at defiance the duties of chivalry. Yet it is certain that, when 
we compare the authentic records of the history of that period, we find that Henry 
was a popular king, except with that portion of the aristocracy who still clung to 
the old principles of feudalism, which set them above both the people and the 
crown, and among that bigoted portion of his subjects who were the blind and 
servile agents of Popcery, and who were urged into rebellion as soon as the king 
began to dispute the pope’s authority. We find, too, that these base crimes 
which we have accepted, without questioning them, as the true measure of Henry’s 
character, were not then imputed to him as such, except as useful weapons 
against him in the hands of very unscrupulous opponents. We thus have, with- 
out the interference of any modern painting or interpretation, two views quite 
contrary to each other, and Mr. Froude has employed his talent and researches 
in his great historical work, which we are not now reviewing, in endeavouring, if 
not to reconcile these two views, at least to show which is the most correct. It 
is clear that, whichever be the more correct, Mr. Froude’s is the really English 
view of the case, and that it is the foreign, or, as we should now say, the Ultra- 
montane view of Henry’s character, which has been usually received by historians. 

Among the interesting records which Mr. Froude has turned up, is the treatise 
of which we give the title below, which, though it has been printed before, was 
s0 unknown to the general reader, that he has considered it of sufficient import- 
ance to be printed again in a more popular form. The author was a Welshman, 


named William Thomas, who evidently held a marked position in the reign of | 


Henry VIII., with political or religious opinions which were so far contrary to 
—probably in advance of—those of the court, that towards the end of the reign 
he had been compelled to leave his native island and retire to the continent, 
Where he visited Ita _y and intermixed with those who were most hostile to Henry’s 
domestic and foreign policy. Immediately after Henry’s death he returned 
England, where he was appointed clerk of the Council of State, and, to use 
Mr. Froude’s words, “ became a sort of political instructor of the young King.” 
But before he left the continent he had taken upon himeelf the voluntary task 
of defending the character of King Henry VIII. against the misrepresentations 
and calumnies of his foreign, and especially his Romish enemies, and the treatise 


qT. The Pilgrim: a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Henry the Eighth. By William 
omas, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI. Edited, with Notes from the Archives at Paris 
and Brussels, by J. A. Froude. 8vo. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. ‘ 
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in which he performed that task, and which, in allusion to his own position, he 
entitled ‘The Pilgrim,’ was certainly composed before his return to England. 
It is written in the form of a dialogue. He pretends that while at Bologna, two 
months before the death of Henry VIII., he was in a party where the con- 
versation turned upon the state of England, and where he boldly undertook to 
defend the character and policy of King Henry against the aspersions which were 
thrown upon it ; and these aspersions, repeated as they came from the mouths 
of the accusers, and William Thomas’s replies, form the dialogue in the* book 
before us. The character of this book may be best described in the words of 
his editor :— 

** The internal evidence shows that it was written while the author was still on the continent. He 
did not publish it ; there was no occasion for a defence of Henry in England while the recollection 
of him was fresh, and before the Italian views of his character had naturalized themselves; later 
in the century, in a changed era of men and things, Elizabeth's position must have forbidden the 
appearance of a production which reflected so ie | on her mother. Such as the book is, it 
will speak for itself. It is not free from mistakes. ‘he writer knew many things which we have 
no means of knowing. By the production of secret papers we, on our part, know some things 
w he could not know. His story has the accuracies and the inaccuracies which we might 
naturally look for in any account of a series of intricate events given by memory without the 
assistance of documents. It has the value which an account would have if given by any able 
middle-aged man now living, of the first war with China, for instance, of the war with Kussia, 
the Irish famine, or the political struggles in Parliament during the last fifteen years. The par- 
ticulars of such an account would be often inexact, but the outline and effect would represent 
the impression generally current in the country; and in that way, and to that degree, I believe 
the writer of ‘The Pilgrim’ to represent to us the popslas view of the conduct and character 
of Henry VIII., as received in England at the time of his death,” 


We can recommend “ The Pilgrim” as a tract of very considerable interest ; 


but it is by no means the only interesting part of the book before us, Mr. 
Froude passed some part of the last summer at Brussels and Paris, in researches 
among the archives of Belgium and France, to ascertain, from the secret and 
official correspondence of the ambassadors and agents of the Spanish and French 
courts, as far as they are preserved, the accounts of the actions and motives of 
King Henry VIII. as given by his worst enemies. He wished, as he says, to learn 
the worst that could be said of Henry at the time by his enemies abroad. In the 
form of “ Notes to the Pilgrim,’ which form about one-half of the volume, Mr. 
Froude has given us a selection from the documents he has copied from there 
archives, relating to some of the most important questions discussed by William 
Thomas and his Italian opponents, and translated into the clear and vigorous 
English which characterize Mr. Froude’s writings. We cannot, on the present 
occasion, afford the space to examine the very curious materials thus brought toge- 
ther; but we may state that they relate chiefly to the dispute with Rome relating to 
the legality of Henry’s marriage with Catherine of Aragon, his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and the final separation from Rome; the foreign intrigues in regard to 
Henry, and to his daughter, the Princess Mary; the conduct of the Pope; the 
insurrections of the Catholics in England, the fate of Anne Boleyn and her rela- 
tives, the unfortunate marriage with Anne of Cleves, the fall of Cromwell, and the 
trial and execution of Queen Catherine Howard. 





RECREATIVE SCIENCE.* 

Recreative Science! There is something quietly pleasing in a title suggestive 
of calm contemplative amusement. The world’s excitement is put by, the cares 
of the day are over, and in our own quiet homes, with those we love around us, 
we pass away an hour with recreative science. A short time since, science was 
too empirical, and men’s minds too shallow, for science to be a household thing, 
Then it was too grand, too deep, too dry. Now the best philosophers are the 
most simply eloquent, the best science the most simply grand ; and science is a 
recreation to our children. If it be something for every generation to imbibe 
higher and holier feelings of love and veneration for the great Creator, happy are 
our little ones who, in their youthful years, will have a higher knowledge than 
that by such ardent search obtained by the ancient philosophers of Rome, or 
Greece, or Egypt. As beside the temples and pyramids that in their crumpling 
grandeur still record the efforts of those great people, our modern churches look 
small and mean; so beside our temple of knowledge all their science is dwarfed 
into insignificance. 

“In every manifestation of Almighty power,” writes Mr. Shirley Hibbert, the 
excellent editor of “ Recreative Science,’ there is of necessity a reflection of 
Almighty attributes, just as the meaner artist infuses his own mind and mora} 
nature into the cold marble that shall smile with beauty, or the dull canvass that 
hereafter shall delight a world.” 

Just so; and if Nature’s pictures are the more regarded, is not the Divine 
artist the more comprehended and adored ? 

* Recreative Science,’ Volume II., is a tasteful, useful book; somewhat too 
humble an expositor of science to minds accustomed to pry deeper into the whys 
and wherefores ; but it is the first science child of our day, and promises a good 
old age. Some of its papers are charming, as “ The Life of a Cloud,” “ Nature's 
Painting on Insects’ Wings,’ ‘The Dusky Herald of the Spring;” some really 
scientific, as “How we began Shell-collecting,” “Wayside Weeds and their 
Teachings ;’”’ “ The Lime-Light,” “ The Thermometer and Temperature.” Some 
few—very few indeed—are prosy and poor, such as “The Geology of the Cottes- 


wolds’’ and the ‘* Cretaceous Rocks,” which are both subjects of worthier treat- 
ment than they have received. These are evidently not equal to the society they 
are in. 


, 


Year after year we hope to see the row of “ Recreative Science” volumes 
increase ; for more admirable presents for those little lads to whom we wish to 
show our regard we do not know, as Vol. II. is as handsome and as useful a present 
as Vol. I.; and let us hope it will create the demand for Vol. III. by our youthful 
friends, between whom and “ Recreative Science” we hope that every year wilk 
draw the bonds more closely. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
In Two Parts. By Gabriel Surenne, F.A.S.E., formerly teacher of French, Edin- 
burgh; Emeritus Professor of Military History and Antiquities in the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy at Edinburgh ; Member of several Learned Societies ; 
and author of various works on Education. (Stereotyped—Thirteenth Edition, 
revised.) Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale-court; London: Simpkin, 
Marshal!, & Co.—This valuable and useful work is divided into two parts :—the 
first, being mainly intended for the use of English persons desiring to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the meaning and pronunciation of French words; the 
second, to be of use to Frenchmen wishing to obtain an acquaintance with Eng- 
lish words, their signification, and the proper mode of pronouncing them. The 
first part comprehends words in common use, terms connected with science and 


* Recreative Science: A Record and Remembrancer of Intellectual Observation, Vol. LI. 
London: Groombridge & Sons. 1561, 
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the fine arts, historical, geographical, and biographical names, and the pronuncia- 
tion of each word according to the French Academy, and the most eminent lexi- 
cographers and grammarians. In the second part will be found an ample dic- 
tionary of English words, with the pronunciation according to the best authorities. 
The author was occupied more than six years in preparing this dictionary; and 
such satisfaction have his labours given to the public, that edition after edition 
has been called for. We are now directing attention to the thirteenth edition, 
which has been thoroughly revised, and increased by an addition of no less than 
eight thousand words. From an examination of the book, we can recommend it 
as the best work of its the class that has ever come under our notice. 





History of Great Britain and Ireland; with an Account of the Present State 
and Resources of the United Kingdom and its Colonies. For the use of schools 
and private students. By Henry White, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A., 
and Ph. Dr., Heidelberg, author of “Elements of Universal History,” “ History 
of France,” &c. Revised and extended. Thirteenth edition. Edinburgh: Oliger 
& Boyd, Tweeddale-court. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—The value of 
this school history has been universally recognized, and the eleventh edition is 
an improvement on its predecessors, for the narrative is brought down to the eve 
of publication : the treaty with China, and the laying of the Atlantic cable being 
recorded in their proper places. The sketch of the Colonies has been revised, the 
narrative in certain passages enlarged, and in the description of the present state 
of the empire the figures corrected according to the latest statistical returns. Of 
this, as of all other historical works prepared by Mr. White, it may be said that 
not only is the information correct, but it is conveyed in a manner to render its 
perusa! most agreeable. 





A Dictionary of the English Language; containing the pronunciation, etymo- 
logy, and explanation of all words authorised by eminent writers: to which are 
added a vocabulary of the roots of English words, and an accented list of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture names. By Alexander Reid, LL.D., late Head Master of the 
Edinburgh Institution; author of ‘‘ Rudiments of English Composition,’ &c. 
(Sixteenth edition.) Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale-court. London ; 
Simpkin and Marshall.—It is truly observed by the learned author of this 
dictionary that ‘ the number of words in the English language has been computed 
to amount to about eighty thousand.” A small dictionary could not give a perfect 
list of these, and therefore he has omitted words that have become obsolete, words 
not authorised by classical writers, words that are merely technical, that is, em- 
ployed only in connexion with some particular art, and lastly, all mere inflexions 
and compounds. The manner adopted by him for indicating the pronunciation of 
words is easily comprehended by the learner—the explanations are clear and dis- 
tinct, and the mode of teaching the derivation of words superior to any we have 
yet seen employed. The manner in which this is effected may be thus briefly ex- 
plained: “He has collected into families or groups all words which are derived 
from the same root, and which begin with the same syllable, and have affinity 
in signification, as well as in etymology, placing first in larger letters what may 
be called the head of the family or group, and arranging under it, in smaller 
types, the other derivations, in alphabetical order.” A single word will afford an 
exemplification of the excellent and instructive plan of the author. 

**Vipro-visum (Latin) To SEE. 

Visible, visage, visit, visor, vizard, counterevidence, devise, envy, evident, improrident, in- 

evident, invidious, invisible, prevision, provender, provide, purvey, resurvey, revise, revisit, super- 
vise, survey, unenvied, unprovide, uncteard, unvtsited.”’ 
The course here followed with a Latin root for English words is adopted with 
the other languages, and the author is correct in supposing that when his 
work is used as a text book for teaching derivation, a most useful exercise for ad- 
vanced pupils will be to require them find out the intermediate derivations through 
which any foreign word, whether ancient or modern, has been transferred into 
the English language. Dr. Reid has made such good use of the labours of 
lexicographers by whom he has been preceded, that we cannot entertain a doubt 
his own dictionary will be adopted as the best suited for schools and colleges. 





London Labour and the London Poor ; a Cyclopeedia of the Condition and Earn- 
ings of those that will work, those that cannot work, and those that will not 
work. By Henry Mayhew. With numerous illustrations from photographs. 
Vol. Il. London: Griffin, Bohn, & Co., Stationers’-hall-court.—This is the 
republication of one of the most curious and truthful books that has ever been 
printed. It hasbeen truly and justly described as “a history of the people, from 
the lips of the people themselves.’ To the originator of this work—Mr. Henry 
Mayhew—the public is indebted for a mass of authentic information that but for 
his zeal and diligence could never have been collected together. He has visited 
the poorest of the poor, the most forlorn of the working classes, the wretched, 
the outcast, and even the outlaws of society in their miserable abodes and 
wretched dens. He has shown to the rich how the humble live, what shifts they 
resort to, for the purpose of eking out an existence, and the result of his labours 
is one of the most extraordinary books respecting the dwellers in a great city that 
has ever yet been compiled. That which the rulers of a state ought to have 
accomplished, a single individual has effected. The subjects treated of in 
the present volume are:—l, an account of wandering tribes of the popu- 
lation in general; 2, wandering tribes in the country; 3, the London-street 
folks ; 4, costermongers; 5, street sellers of fish; 6, street sellers of fruit 
and vegetables; 7, stationary street sellers of fish, fruit, and vegetables; 
8, the street Irish; 9, street sellers of game, poultry, rabbits, butter, 
cheese, and eggs; 10, street sellers of trees, shrubs, flowers, roots, seeds, and 
branches ; 11, street sellers of green stuff ; 12, street sellers of eatables and drink- 
ables; 13, street sellers of stationery, literature, and the fine arts; 14, street 
sellers of manufactured articles; 15, the women street sellers; 16, the children 
street sellers. Information of the most extraordinary kind is to be found in these 
pages, and with it a vast amount of matter that is very amusing; for instance, 
the statements made by “ the patterers”’ as to the information vended by them, 
and the persons regarded as especial favourites, because they have made most 
money through the notoriety of their crimes, and the public excitement conse- 
quent on their criminality. The census, which is now being made up by the 
enumerators, cannot more truly exhibit the numbers of the population of the 
British Islands, than this volume by Mr. Mayhew accurately pourtrays the 
manners, morals, customs, and mode of living amongst the street population 
of London. 





Letters from Abroad, from a Physician in Search of Health. By William 
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Market Harborough ; or, how Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. London: Chap. 
man & Hall, 193, Piccadilly.—This is a sporting novel. It is dedicated to « the 
first flight in all countries, the select few, who, in defiance of dirt, danger and 
discomfort, where the hounds run, will be with them.” The character of the 
book is exhibited in the dedication ; and the manner in which it is written cannot 
fail to render it welcome to all sportsmen who love to read what a clever author 
can say with reference to what is at the same time their main occupation and 
favourite amusement. 





Rambles beyond Railways; or, Notes in Cornwall taken a-foot. By Wilkie 
Collins, author of “ Antonina,” “The Woman in White,” &c. (New edition.) 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. There are fourteen very 
interesting papers in this collection, which, written originally eleven years 
for one of the weekly periodicals, still retain their character for freshness in 
observation and charm of expression. They are worthy of the author of one of 
the most successful works of fiction that has appeared for some time. 





The Handbook of Angling for Scotland and the Border Counties,.embracing the 
Practical Experience of Thirty Years’ Fishing, with Map and Routes, &c. By 
John Robertson. London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—All who 
wish to comprehend the mysteries of fly-fishing, minnow-fishing, worm-fishi 
and landing of fish, and have determined upon selecting Scotland as a place hoe 
amusement, will find in Mr. Robertson’s work not only a useful instructor, but 
most pleasant and valuable travelling companion. 





The Last of the Old Squires. A Sketch. By Cedric Oldacre, Esq., of San 
Normanbury, some time of Christ Church, Oxon. {John Wood Carter, B.D., 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex.| London: Longman, Green, Longman, & 
Roberts.—This is a new edition of a work which has been very highly praised, 
and by none more enthusiastically than Mr. Walter Savage Landor, who says of it, 
“The style and sentiments remind me of Addison and Goldsmith, and of a greater 
man than either,—my dear old friend, Robert Southey.” 





A Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of the Candle: to which 
is added a Lecture on Platinwm. By Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S. Edited 
by William Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous illustrations. London: Griffin, 
Bohn, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court.—The six lectures on the chemical history of 
a candle by the illustrious Faraday, and that are carefully revised by the editor, 
Mr. Crookes, were originally delivered before a juvenile auditory at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, during the Christmas holidays of 1860-1. It is very 
justly observed by the editor, that “the child who masters these lectures knows 
more of fire than Aristotle.’ Instruction and amusement are happily combined 
together in this volume, and both are made subservient to sound, positive, and 
unerring scientific knowledge. 








Books Recervep.—The Owlet Papers, No. II. London: Charles Duff & Co., 
11, Crane-court, Fleet-street.—The Assurance Magazine, No. XLIIT. London: 
Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street.— La Revue d’Orient, Part III. 
London: 4, Charles-street, Eastbourne-terrace, W.—The Eclectic. London: Judd 
& Glass, New Bridge-street, and Gray’s-inn-road.—Meliora, No. XIII. London: 
S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row.—The Mookerjee’s Magazine, No. I. Cal- 
cutta: Jagomohun Chuckerbutty, 92, Baranosey Ghoses-street.—The Board of 
Admiralty and Mr. Trotman (Second Edition). London: Blades, East, & Blades, 
Abchurch-lane, King-William-street, City. — The Musical Society of London. 
Report of the Council. London: J. §. Hodson & Son, 22, Portugal-street.— 
The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Published with approba- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. No. XII. 
London: J. Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row, and 7, Wellington-quay, Dublin.—Bases 
of Belief : an Examination of Christianity a#a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
Recognized Facts and Principles. By Edward Miall (Third Edition). London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row.—Neology not True, and Truth 
not New; including a concise Account of “Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. 
Charles Hebert, M.A., Marylebone, London. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, 
Berners-street ; Cambridge: Deighton & Bell.—The Alphabetical Gazette, a Per- 
manent Register for purposes of reference, of bankrupts, insolvents, assignments, 
sequestrations, dividends, certificates, partnership dissolutions, notable suspen- 
sions, &c. First Quarterly Part, 1861. London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. 
—Ventilation of Coal Mines. An Essay on the Cause of Explosions and Means 
of Prevention. By a Colliery Manager. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; 
Manchester: Thomas Dinham & Co., 7, Corporation-street.—A Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., on Free Trade in Beer of a Limited Price. By a 
Norfolk Clergyman. London: Ridgway & Son, 169, Piccadilly.—On the Agricul- 
tural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Resources of India. Read to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, April 6th. By William Ballston. London: Harrison & Sons, 
St. Martin’s-lane, W.C.—Essays and Reviews. A Protest addressed tothe Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. Robert Bruce Kennard, M.A., 
Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly.—The 
Japetic Philosophy, and Physioglyphics; or, Natural Philology. By W. Upton, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Elliott, Lambs’ 
Conduit-street.—The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. No. XXXVI. 


| London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners-street; Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd.— 


Bullar, M.D. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row.—A very innocent | 


book of travels upon a well-worn high road. The author has seen much, has read 
more, and has brought home nothing new of his own. Why his letters should be 
pubhshed is inexplicable, except it be supposed that few persons have perused 
works previously printed respecting such places as Alexandria, Cairo, Marseilles, 
Nice, Milan, &c. &c. 





Liverpool: Phillip and Sen. 


Recollections of a Horse Dealer. By Frederic Taylor, (Ballinasloe,) late rough- 
rider to the 8th Hussars, and one of the survivors of the celebrated Light Cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. London: Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet-street.—The Trail 
Hunter. By Gustave Aimard, Author of The Prairie Flower. London: Ward 
and Lock, 158, Fleet-street.—Sacred Harmonies for the Sabbath School and 
Family. By James Sampson. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 15, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard.—Essays and Reviews, and the People of England. A 
popular refutation of the principal propositions of the Essayists, with an Appen- 
dix. London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row.—The Uses and 
Abuses of the Turkish Bath. By Edward Houghton, M.D., M.R.C.S.E.; 
A.B.T.C.D., M.R.D.S. With Notesand Appendix. London : Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court.—Ilustrations of the Political and Diplomatic 
Relations of the Independent Kingdom of Hungary; and of the interest that 
Europe has in the Austrian Alliance. By T. Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq, 
Barrister at Law. London: W. Jeffs, 15, Burlington Arcade.—Letters on Italy 
and the Long Range. By James Paterson, Markinch. Markinch: J. Paterson.— 
The Reform Bill of 1862. A third Letter to Richard Freedom, Esq., on the 
Extension and Re-distribution of the Elective Franchise. By Sir John E. Eardley 
Wilmot, Bart., for seven years a Revising Barrister. London: James Ridgeway; 
Piccadilly. The Cotton Crisis; and How to Avert it. London: Whittaker and 
Co. and Heaton and Son; Glasgow: Gallie and Son; Manchester: Haywood; 
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SS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From APRIL 127TH tro APRIL 18rx. 


Van Voorst. 


C. Black. md 
Ni oy (Florence). 
or the 


“Chart of Lake District. 


“of Discourse on Wine. Feap. 8vo. cloth. | Magee (W. C.). The Volunt System. 

A pe agua ‘ | 3rd edition. 12mo. cloth. 2s. Bell & Daldy. 

rican National Preacher. Second series. | MaclIlwaine ar W.). A Vision of Italy. 
— @yo. 6s. Baker. Post 8vo. cloth. 1s. Longman. 

. Surrey. Feap. 8vo. cloth. | Newman's Insect Hunter. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


Black's Guide to 
5s. 


12mo. Notes on Nursing, 


i < 
; s. A. & C. Black. Labouring Classes. Feap. 8vo,. 
eae Map of Canada. Cloth. sewed. 6d. Harrison. “= 
4s. 6d. A. & C. Black. | Oceasional Sermons, by a Clergyman of the 
Blunt (J. 8.). Confirmation. 12mo. cloth. Church of England. “12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
gs, 6d. Bell & Daldy. Bell & Daldy. 
Brocklehurst (Rev. T. H.). What are the Payne (J.). Richard Arbour. Crown 8vo. 


‘ost S8vo. 3s. cloth. 9s. Edmonston & Douglas. 


doing in Boulogne. 


Hamilton. ; Pearce (W.). Phases of Convocation. 6s. 
Clarke (J. E.). The Children’s Picture Book Partridge. 
of Bible Miracles. Square cloth. 2s. 6d. Potter on Church Government. Ninth edi- 
Bell & Daldy. tion. 12mo. 4s. Tegg. 
Clarke’s Commentary. Vol. If. Imp. 8vo. Parrs (Emma). Thoughts of Peace. Twelfth 
15s. Tegg. a edition. 32mo. 2s. Hamilton. 
Crispen Ken. By the Author of “ Miriam Pfeiffer (Mrs.). Margaret, or the Mother- 
May.” Two Vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. less. cap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Hurst & 


Blackett. 

Ramsay's (E.D.). Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life. Second Series. Feap.8vo.cloth. 6s. 
Edmonston & Douglas. 

Slane (F.). Anselm; or, the Confessor and 
Penitent. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. Partridge. 

Scheozer (Dr. K.). Circumnavigation of the 
Globe. Vol. I. Royal8vo. cloth. £1. 10s, 
Saunders & Otley. 


Saunders & Otley. 

Calderwood (Rev. H.). Philosophy of the 
Infinite. In Answer to Sir William Hamil- 
ton and Dr. Mansel. Second edition. 8vo. 
cloth. 14s. Macmillan. ne ; 

Davies (Rev. E.). Bunyan’s Pilgrim. With 
a Key, by. 3s. 6d. Tegg. 

First Impressions of England and its People. 
Cheap edition. Crown 8vo. limp. 2s. 6d. 


A. & C. Black. Skeats (H. S.). Popular Education in Eng- 
Fairbairn (W.). On Iron. Crown 8vo. cloth, land, Crown 8vo. boards. 2s. 6d. Brad- 
6s. A. & C. Black. bury & Evans. 
Girls’ Own Book. New edition. Feap. Stewart (Mrs.). The Wave and the Battle- 
4s. 6d. Tegg. Field. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. J. Hogg 
Gordon (Georgina). Sketches of Foreign & Son. 
Novelists. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Hogg & Son. Stowe (Mrs.). The Pearl of Orr’s Island. 


Small post 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Low & Son. 
Seebohm (Frederick). The Facts of the Four 

Gospels. vo. cloth. 5s. Longman. 
Stevenson (Rev. J.). Letters and Papers Il- 

lustrative of the Wars of the English in 


Memoirs of Royal Ladies. 


Holt (Emily). uniies. 
urs 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. £1. Is. 
Blackett. 

Herschel (Sir John). . ee Th ot 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. A. & C. Black. 





Meteorology. Feap. 8vo. cloth. France. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. half-bound. 

5s. A. & C. Black. 8s. 6d. Longman. 
History of the Siege of Delhi. By an Officer | Somerville (Thomas). My Own Life and 
who served there. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. Times. Crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. Edmonston 


A. & C. Black. & Douglas. 

Head of the Family (Parlour Library, vol. | Savile (Rev. B. W.). 
232). 12mo. boards. 2s. C.H. Clarke. Christianity into Britain. 

Hook (T.). Gurney Married. 12mo., boards. 5s. Longman. 
2s. C. H. Clarke. Seott (Sir Walter). 

Hollingshead (John). Ragged Londonin 1861. Scottish Border. New edition. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Smith & Elder. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. A. & C. Black. 

Handcock (Rev. W. we Exposition of the | The Promises of Jesus Christ. Illuminated 
First Epistle of St. John. 3s. 6d. Hamilton. by H. Warren. Second edition. 4to, cloth. 


The Introduction of 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


The Minstrelsy of the 


Illustrated Family Bible. Vol. II. 4to. cloth. 15s. Bell & Daldy. 
7s. 6d. Cassell. Tate (J.). Richmand’s Rules to form the 
Johnson’s (G. W.) British Ferns, 4th edi- Ovidan Distich. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Bell 
tion. Feap. 3s. 6d. Hamilton. & Daldy. 
Jones (Rev. P.). History of the Ojibway | The Poems of Ossian in English Verse, Feap. 
Indians. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Bennett. cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. A. & C. Black. 
James's (John Angell) Works. Vol. VIII. Thiers’ History of the Consulate and the 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Hamilton. Empire. 8vo. sewed.. Vol. XVIII. 6s. 
Keith (A.). Evidence of the Truth of the Willis. 





Christian Religion. Thirty-eighth edition. Temple (Rev. F.). Sermons preached in 


Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Nelson & Son. Rugby School. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Mace- 
Kelly (J.). The Divine Covenants. Post millan, 

8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. Jackson & Co. Vaughan’s (C. J.) Memorials of Harrow 
Lindley (J.). Elements of Botany. New Sunday. Third edition. 10s. 6d. Mace- 

edition. 8vo. cloth. 12s. Bradbury & Evans. millan, 


Glossary of Terms. New edition. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Bradbury & Evans. 
Massey (Gerald). Havelock’s March. A 





Wraxall (Lascelles). The English at Home. 
a vols, 8vo. cloth, 18s, Chapman & 
Hall. 





Poem. 12mo.cloth. 5s. Triibner. ; . ras 
im ier 7 Wainwright (S.). Voices from the Sanctuary. 
a Dogs, &c. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Partridge. aA 
Montalembert (Count de). The Monks of the Wykehamist (A). Papers on Preaching and 
West. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. £1.1s. Black- Public Speaking. 12mo. cloth. 6s. Bell 
wood, & Daldy. 
Miller (H.). Footprints of the Creator. Where shall we Go? A Guide to the Watering- 
New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. laces of England. Second edition, Square 
A. & C. Black. imp. 2s.6d. A&C. Black. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“Lir—E AND Books,” sy J. F. Borges, M.A.—In the advertisement of this 
valuable and interesting work, which appeared in the last number of the London 
Review (p. 423), the names of the publishers were omitted. The advertisement 
should have stated them to be “‘ Messrs. Bell & Daldy,” of Fleet-street. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the following works in their list of publi- 
cations in preparation :— The Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, illus- 
trated from the papers at Kimbolton, edited by the Duke of Manchester; “ The 
Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A.,” from original letters and papers in the possession 
of his executors, friends, and fellow-academicians, by Walter Thornbury; “ The 
Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier,” from his private papers, 
by Major-General E. Napier; “The Okavango River,” a narrative of travel and 
adventure, by Mr. Andersson, author of “‘ Lake Ngami;” “ The Life of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, with Selections from his Correspondence,’ by Mrs. Oliphant; 
“Henry IV. and Marie de Medici,” by Mrs. Freer; “The Recreations of a 
Sportsman,” by Lerd William Lennox; “The Secret History of the Court of 
France under Louis XV.,” by Dr. Challice; “Java; or, How to Manage a 
Colony,” by J. W. B. Money, Esq.; ‘“ Recollections of a Fox-Hunter,” by 
“Scrutator;” “ A Saunter through the West-End,” by Leigh Hunt; “ Sketches 
from Russia,” by Lady Charlotte Pepys ; “ Wheel within Wheel,” by the author 
of “ Alice Wentworth;” ‘Ice-Bound,’ by Walter Thornbury; “ Under the 
Spell,” by the author of “ Grandmother’s Money ;” “ Thinking and Acting,” by 
the author of “ Helen Lindsay,” &c. . 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. announce the following new works :—“ The Basutos; or, 
Twenty-three Years in South Africa,’ by the Rev. E. Casalio; ‘ Life-Work, or 
the Link and the Rivet ;” and “ Bright Sunbeams in Dark Dwellings,’ a tale of 
the Coventry distress. Also “The Harp of God: Letters on Liturgical Music, 
its Import, H istory, Present State, and Reformation,” by the Rev. E. Young. 

i Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish to-day a volume of poems, entitled 
‘Margaret, or the Motherless,” by Mrs. Pfeiffer; and the “Memoirs of Royal 
Ladies,” by Emily Sarah Holt. 


Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. request us to state, that they have given up | 


their eo i : _ & naa? 1 es wr ori : » | 
nnection with the St. James’s Magazine, which they will no longer issue | of our Journal, it is desirable they should be brought to the office with as little 


from their house. 
Humorous poetry of the genuine Ingoldsby or Bon Gaultier kind, with pic- 
tures by the right artists, is always welcomed by the reading public. Mr. Hotten, 





of Piccadilly, announces, as shortly forthcoming, “ Pack on Pegasus,’ by Mr. 
Cholmondely Pennell, a gentleman not unknown in lite circles. The illus- 
trations are by John Leech, George Cruikshank, Tenniel, Phiz (Hablot K. 
Browne), and Julian Portch, names redolent of mirth and humour. 

Messrs. Marlborough & Co. have in the press a book which may possibly be 
pleasing to some tastes, entitled “The Great Crime of 1860: the Murder at 
eg House,” by Mr. J. W. Stapleton, the surgeon who was examined at the 
trial. 

The new volume of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library, will con- 
tain a reprint of Mrs. G. Gretton’s “ Englishwoman in China.” 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, & Son, are about issuing a new and cheaper edition 
of “The Woman in White,” with an engraving, and a photograph of the author. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s new tale, ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” which is being con- 
tinued weekly in Cassell’s Family Paper, will also shortly be published by the 
above firm. 

M. B. B. Woodford, the Royal Librarian, will shortly publish with Messrs. 
Ward and Co., the “ First Lessons on the Evidences of Christianity.”” Messrs. 
Ward will also publish, ‘“‘ Jehovah the Reedeemer God:”’ the scriptural inter- 
pretation of the divine name “ Jehova.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish immediately a second and cheaper edition 
of the late Duke of Norfolk’s interesting “ Lives of Philip, Earl of Arundel, and 
Anne Dacres, his wife.” 

Mr. J. R. Smith has in the press a reprint from the rare original editions of 
1693, with an introductory preface, of Dr. Cotton Mather’s “ Wonders of the 
Invisible World ; being an account of the trials of several witches lately executed 
in New England, and of the several curiosities therein occurring.” 

Mr. Ellison, the author of “The History of the Cotton Trade,” is engaged 
on a new work with Messrs. Sampson Low & Son, entitled “Slavery and 
Secession.” 

Messrs. Groombridge & Sons are about to issue the first of a series of “ Prac- 
tical Papers for Farmers’ Clubs,’ by Mr. Wallace Fyfe, the agricultural writer. 


Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall will publish immediately, “ Solomon’s Precept, or 
the Power of the Rod,” being a tale of the flogging system. 


Mr. John Snow has a volume of Lay Metrical Sermons in the press. 


Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson have lately sold a MS. (autograph) copy of 
Burn’s “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” for £26. 


Mr. Hodgson, of Fleet-street, has also lately sold to Mr. C. R. Lonsdale, of Old 
Bond-street, a copy of “The Bull of Rome,” black letter, 1588, with the signa- 
ture and notes of W. Shakspeare. 

We have received the first part of the catalogue, numbering upwards of five 
hundred pages, of the valuable and extensive library of M. Guglielmo Libri, 
which Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, & Wilkinson will sell by auction, commencing on 
Monday, April 29th, and extending to the twelve following days. This first part 
of the sale relates principally to works of a mathematical, historical, and biblio- 
graphical nature. The catalogue has reached us too late this week todo more 
than merely mention the nature of the books of this portion of the sale. 








To A. B., who asks us, in regard to the name Celt, which pronunciation we con- 
sider right, the soft pronunciation of the C, or the hard, as some antiquarians 
now write it Kelt, we have no hesitation in replying that we acknowledye only 
the soft pronunciation. We do not regard it as quite certain that the Roman o 
was always pronounced hard, but in this case we have only to follow the genius 
of owr own language, and, until it has been decided to pronounce and spell the 
well-known names of Cicero and Cesar, Kikero and Kesar, we can only look 
wpon Kelt and Keltish as pedantic fopperics, without any justification. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, 
Monpay. 
8} p.m. Geographical—Burlington House. ‘ Latest Researches of Dr. Livingstone in Central 
Africa, as communicated by himself in Letters to Sir Roderick Murchison, with a 
Memoir on the Batoka People and the Great Falls of Victoria.” By Mr. C. Living- 
stone, his secr-tary. 





- — 





8 ,, Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. ‘‘On the Architectural Accessories of 
Monumental Sculpture.”” By Mr. F. P. Cockerell. 

8t ,, Medical—32 4, George-street, Hanover-square. ‘On progressive muscular Atrophy.” 
By Dr. E. Symes Thompson. 

TUEspay. 

84 ,, Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

7 4, Statistical. ‘* On Serf-Emancipation in Russia.”” By M. Von Burcher; and adjourned 
Discussion on Income Tax. 

8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. ‘‘On the National Defences.” 
By Mr. Geo. P. Bidder, jun., B.A. 

9 ,, Zoological—11, Hanover-square. 

2 ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. Anniversary. 

3 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen, ‘‘ On Fishes,”’ 

WEDNESDAY. 

8 ,, Geologicai Society—Burlington House. ‘*On the Occurrence of Cyrena fluminalis at 
Kelsey Hill, near Hull,’’ by Joseph Prestwich, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.5.—*‘ Ou the Shrop- 
shire Coal-fields, more particularly as relates to the Great East, or Simon Fault.’ By 
Marcus W.T. Scott, Esq., F.G.5. 

8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On Coloured Statues, Colour around Statues, 
and Paintings and Statues.” By Mr. John Bell. 

7 4, London Institution—Finsbury-cireus. Anniversary. 

44 ,, Royal Society of Literature—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. Anniversary. 

8 ,, Archwological Association—32, Sackville-street. 

THURSDAY. 

8} ,, Royal Society—Burlington House. Col. Strachey, ‘On the Distribution of Aqueous 
Vapour in the Upper parts of the Atmosphere.”” Maxwell Simpson, ‘‘ On the Syn- 
thesis of Succinic and Pyrotartaric Acid.” 

8 ,, Numismatic—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

3. ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Tyndall ‘‘On Electricity.” 

8 ,, Philological—Somerset-house. 

Frrpay. 
8 ,, Royal Institation—Albemarle-street. ‘‘On the Seope and Appliances of a National 
Museum of Natural History.” 
SaTunDay. 
32 ,, Royal Botanic, Inner Circle, Regent's Park. 
3 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Mr. Max. Miller ‘‘On the Science of Language.”’ 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
We are again compelled to postpone the insertion of alarge nwmber of Adver- 
To insure the appearance of Advertisements in the current Number 





tisements. 


delay as possible, as the large and wnecreasing circulation of Tuk Lonpon 
REVIEW necessitates owr going to press much earlier than formerly. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
moe PALACE.— SEASON 1861-2.— 


Tickets for the New Season, commencing Wednesday, 
Tet — next, and termmatmg ou the $uth April, 1862, are now 
ready for issue. 

They are of two clasres, viz.:-—TWO GUINEAS, admittin 
free on all occasions; ONE GUINEA, admitting free on all 
occasions when the price of admission to the Palace on the day 
is under 5s , but admitting on those days op which the price of 
admission is 5s. and upwards on payment of Half-a-crown. 

The days upon which the price of admission is fixed at 5s. 
and upwards already decided upon, are 

The Great Festival Performance of Haydn's Creation on 
Wednesday, Ist May. 

The Twelve Opera Concerts, on Fridays in May, June, and 
July. 

The Great Flower Show, on Saturday, 18th May. 

Season Tickets for children under twelve years of age will be 
issned at the uniform rate of Half-a-guinea. 

Tickets, and the published Programme of the Season, may 
be had at the usual Agents; at the Crystal Palace; or at 2, 
Exeter Hall. 

By order, GRORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— WEDNESDAY, 

MAY list. Tickets for the GREAT FESTIVAL PER- 
FORMANCE of the CREATION are now on sale at the 
Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, and at the usual Agents. 








OYAL SOCTETY OF LITERATURE. 
—The GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of 


the Society for the ELECTION of the President, Vice Pre- . 


sidents, Council, and Officers, for the ensuing year, and for 
other business, will be held on WEDNESDAY, April the 24th, 
1861, at the Society's House, 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar- 
square, W.C. 
The Chair will be taken at Four o’clock precisely. 
W.S. W. VAUX, Esq., Hon. Sec. 





(conse PTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
S.W.—Nearly TWO HUNDRED 1N-PATIENTS and 


some hundreds of Out-Patients are constantly under treatment 


at this Hospital. The severity of the past season having 
heavily increased the demands upon this Charity, FUNDS are 
GREATLY NEEDED, and are earnestly solicited. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


(( HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 





WEST STRAND. 


The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hos- 
pital, which is chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Contribations 
and Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards of 100 
in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 cases of 
accidents and dangerous emergency annually ‘sides relief to 


an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor daily. 


Admission Tickets, if purchased before the #’th April, Five | 


Reserved Stalis in blocks, as at the Handel Festival, 


ngs extra. 


Shillings ; 
Five Shall 


Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary at the 
Hospital, and by Messrs. COUTTS, Messrs. DRUMMOND, 


| and Messrs. HOARE; and through all the principal Bankers. 


*.* The new Season Tickets will admit, subject to the usual | 


regulations 
Notice.— Immediate application is requisite to secure Stalls 
in Central Blocks. Post-office Orders or Cheques to be payable 
to GrorGRe Grove. 
OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
PARK.--EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
and FRUITS, Wednesdays, May 22nd, June 12th, and July 3rd. 
TICKETS to be obtained at the Gardens by Orders from 
Fellows or Members of the Society. Price, on or before 
May llth, 4s. each. 


The ground for the Exhibition of Mr. John Waterer's | 


American Plants has been enlarged for the reception of hardy 
Azaleas. 
OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE— 
The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated 
PICTURE of the “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1560, is now 
OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 163, NEW 
BOND STREET, from 12 to 4. Admission, Is. 


YHE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE.—This | 


Grand Picture, together with the ‘‘ BLUIDLE-TRYSTE”’ 
and ‘‘ HESPERUS,” the productions of J. Noxt Patoys, 
R.8.A., are NOW ON VIEW to the Public at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, NEW BOND-STREET, from Ten to Six. 
Admission One Shilling. 


) eer EXHIBITION. — The EIGHTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the con- 
tributions of artists of the French and Flemish schools, is now 
OPEN, at the Gallery, No. 120, Pall-mall, opposite the Opera- 
colonnade. Admission 1s. ; catalogues 6d, Open from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE, 


ERUSALEM.—SELOUS’ GRAND PIC- 

TURES.—1. IN HER GRANDEUR, 4.p.33. With the 
Triumphant Entry of Christ into the Holy City.—2. IN HER 
FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. These great 
Works contain upwards of 200 special points of interest, and 
2”) figures. ON VIEW daily, from 10 to 5, at the GALLERY, 
No. 5, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL.—Admission to 


view, 6d. each person. 
N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their ENTIRELY 
NEW anv ORIGINAL ENTERTALN MENT EVERY EVEN- 
ING (except Saturday) ats’; THURSDAY ann SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
2s, Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., secured in advance at the 
Gallery, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 


e 


VHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET— 


On MONDAY, April 22nd, and during the week, first time, 
a New COMEDY, in Three Acts, entitled BLACK SHEEP, 
characters by Messrs. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Howe, Villiers, 
Rogers, Mrs. Wilkins, Mrs. Poynter, Mrs. Griffiths, and Mrs. 
Charles Young (who is engaged at this Theatre); after which, 
THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, with New Scenery and 
Effects by Frederick Fenton, and all the Original Music by the 
late Sir Henry Bishop. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 

Sole Proprie‘or and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Con- 
tinued Success of the Great Sensation Drama of MAGLOIRE, 
THE PRESTIGIATOR.—Screams of Laughter at the Adelphi. 
--CENSUS taken every evening —On MONDAY, and during 
the Week, MAGLOIRE, THE PRESTIGIATOR (cast a3 
last week). THE CENSUS (cast as last week). To conclude 
with THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY (castas last weck).—To 


commence at Seven. 
kK.G., &e., &c. 


C 
Subscription, Ong Gcuinga. 


Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithographs, 
&c., with One CHANCE PoR EACH GUINEA SUBSCRIDED, in the 
next distribution of prizes. 


Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 
of the Local Agents. 











RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION— 


President, the Ricgut How. tue Eanrt or Car.isxs, 


By order, 
I. WILKINSON, See. 


N ATIONAL ART UNION. 

a FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Entitling to one chance in the DRAWING on 30th May. 
All the funds, save working expenses, allotted for Prizes. 


Hgap Orricer—30, STRAND, W.C., where Prospectuses and 
every information may be obtained. 


City Branch—51, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Subscriptions will close on 30th April. 


Subscription, 





JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 





H OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
President. SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
PECUNIARY AID is EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this 
useful Charity, which has relieved upwards of 107,000 patients 
since its establishment in 1541, pe. continues to be greatly 
resorted to by the poorer classes of the metropolis and of all 
varts of theikingdom. Like similar institutions in Paris and 
Vienea, it alieite the most extensive field for the study of the 
numerous and distressing cutaneous disorders from which few 
trades or callings are exempt. The Hospital is provided with 
beds for women and children, and with a suite of medicated baths. 
Particulars respecting patients or students may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





HE LATE DISTRESSED CONDITION 
of the LONDON. POOR. 
TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 


“My Lord,—We, the undersigned Clergy, Guardians of the 
Poor, Churchwardens, Overseers, Merchants, Traders, and 
others, connected with the Metropolis, do hereby respectfully 
request your Lordship to convene a Public Meeting, for the 
purpose of considering the causes of the late distressed condi- 
tion of the London Poor, and whether an extension of the area 
of chargeability, and the equalization of the Poor-rate, would 
not be the best means of providing for the relief of such distress 
in future.” 


UPWARDS OF 300 SIGNATURES HAVE BEEN ATTACHED. 


In compliance with the foregoing Requisition, I do hereby 
give notice, that a Public Meeting of the Clergy, Church- 
wardens, Guardians of the Poor, Overseers, Merchants, 
Traders, and others, connected with the Metropolis, will be 
held at the Guildhall, on Thursday, the 25th day of April next, 
at two o'clock, for half-past precisely, for the purposes men- 
tioned in the said Requisition, 

Mansion House, WILLIAM CUBITT, Mayor. 

March 27th, 1861. 





=) MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s-square, London. 





Earty Particreation IN Prorits. 

Policies in existence on June 39th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; so that 
persons who complete Assurances before June 30th, 1861, will 
share in that division, although one premium only will have 
been paid, 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTLIFFE, Actuary & Secretary. 


TINHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
OO ae 82, KING WILLIAM STREERT. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
J ae 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1861. 


The Thirty-filth Annual General Meeting of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company was held at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 25th of February. 

The following results were communicated in the Report by 
the Directors, showing the operations of the Company during 
the year 1860 :— 

Amount proposed for Assurance during the 
year, contained in 1,354 Proposals............... 
Amount of Assurances accepted, and for which 

Policies were issued, contained in 1,207 


£307,747 0 0 








ON soos aneeas aneaeeee luge tewabiannads veins tendan’ 705,897 0 0 
Annual Premiums on New Policies ............... 22,565 4 6 
Claims by Death during the year, exclusive of 

rea aon 104,326 14 8 
Annual Revenue at 15th November, 1860......... 304,161 13 7 

Arising from Premiums ...... £227,593 4 1 

From Interest on the Invested 

| eae 76,568 9 6 

£304,161 13 7 

Accumulated Fund, invested in Government 
Securities, in land, mortgages, &c............. 1,805,982 13 6 





Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last 
Fourteen Years, Half a Million sterling, being the largest 
amount of business transacted in that period by any insurance 


company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Notz.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held early in May, to 


receive the Report on the Division of Profits for the past 
Quinquennial period. 











———— 
————=—= 


LBERT AND MEDICAL LIFE 
4 6 Fg one ee me ete 
BAD Orrick: 7, Waterloo- , Pali M Lo 
City Brancu—63, Moor, sae "a 8.W, 
The Business of the MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 


ILIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY having been ama! ma: 
| with the ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAS Qe? 
united businesses will henceforth be carried on under the abo 
title, 
Trvstees. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. | Chas. Grenville Mansell, Egg. 
, , late Director of th ical. 
Lieutenant - Colonel James} Jivaid and Gen Medics 
Croudace eral Life 


. apg Society. 
ir T. Phillips, late Direc 
the Medical, Invalid, a. 
neral Life Assurance Society 
George Raymond, Esq. ‘ 
DrrEcTors. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. | G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
Captain The Hon. 8, T. Car- | James Nichols, Esq. 
negie, R.N., C.B. Rear-Admiral the hight Hon 
Lieut.-Col, James Croudace. Lord George Paulet, C.B. * 
Edward Doubleday, Esq.,M.D. | George Raymond, Esq. — 
F.L.S., late of the ‘Medical, Thomas Stevenson, Esq. 
Invalid, and General Life F.S.A., late of the 4 
Assurance Society. Invalid, and General Life 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Assurance Society. 
William King, Esq Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
DEPARTMENT OF Mepicat Sraristics, 


William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., General Registrar 
Office. 
MepIcaLt ADVISERS. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., | Henry Charles Johnson, Esq. 
M.D., late of the Medical, | James Part, Esq., M.D, 
Invalid, and General Life | Thomas Stevenson, Esq.,M_D. 

late of the Medical, Invalid, 


Charles Hopkinson, Esq., late 
Trustee of the Medical, In- 
valid, and General Life As- 
surance Society. 


MD. 
edical, 





Assurance a 
Henry Stanhope Illingworth, and General Life Assurance 
Esq. Society. 
BaNnkKERs. 


The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square, 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co., Regent-street. 


LEGAL ADVISERS. 

William Hayes, Bog. | _ Jervis John Jervis, Esq. 
J. L.R. Kettle, Esq. 
Actvuary—Henry William Smith, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and every 
Provision for Families arranged. Premiums on the half-credit 
system. Extension of limits for voyaging and residence at 
ordinary rates. Naval and Military Lives, not in active service, 
assured at ordinary rates. 


DISEASED LIVES. 

The experience of the Medical Life Office having fully esta- 
blished the accuracy of their special Tables for Diseased Lives, 
these risks will be taken as heretofore. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Assurances effected at the most moderate rates of Premium 
which recent data justify, and more than ordinary facilities 
given to Assurers proceeding abroad. 

DAYS OF GRACE. 


Payment secured when death occurs during days of grace by 
an endorsement upon the policy. 


GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 


In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 
of persons filling or about to fill situations of trust; and when 
a Life Assurance is combined with such Guarantee, a consider- 
able reduction is made in the Premium for the latter, 

Accumulated Fund and Subscribed Capital 


OIE sce dai kih iss teat sash Liiwcdcdes noses £770,000 
The Amount paid to the Public in Claims and 
Bonuses reaches to more than ............... 800,000 
Annual Income from Life Premiums up- 
A icaasvunisnexstutsiensaveneosxkecea lites tals 220,000 
| The new business is now progressing at the rate of more than 
£25,000 per annum. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ee 





CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Premicm ror VOLUNTEERS. 

One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 
| For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 

Annual Income £40,000, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Directors. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 








EN iil laic tp tinice dilciacbisinescstantiacgnssebesorss £500,000 
SE SPIRO 5s nazz enh icsinsuackunes vaceRincneneswnte £110,000 
RAE TE Wi carina zdtctad cn chi escddivenndacbodes £%),000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old ag¢, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, a3 %, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. = 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. ca 
| The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
| but every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, 8ec. 
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WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 


3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Established 1842. 
Persons assuring in this office are offered the following accom- 
modative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :— 
ist. Annually, quarterly, or alf-yearly. 
end. On a decreasing or ascending sc le. 
ari. For a term of years only, securing a free policy after- 


-ards for life. . : 
ith. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 


the half-credit system, suspending half the annval 
emia for seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 


il ¢ h. ; ‘ ° . 
te Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli- 


cation to the Actuary. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.” 
Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not already 
represented, 





FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, Moorgate-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Frederic Mildred, Esq. 
George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. 


GraR LI 


Thomas Farmer, Esq. 

William Skinner, Esq. 

William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—Cuartrs Harwoon, Esq., F.S.A. 


The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000. 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000. 

Bonvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
carrying on a balance of more than £150,000 for future expenses 

d bonus. 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 


J. HOBSON, F.S.8., Secretary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. 
Cuaries Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srrciat Noricr.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst ef December, 1861, should make immediate 
application, There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, witbout the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Amount payable 


Sum Insured, Bonuses added. up to Dec. 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 39 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the 
other half being advanced by the Company, without security or 
deposit of the policy. 

‘he assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Patl-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 

NWAnSS PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

48, Gracechurch-street, London, for Mutual Assurance 
Established December, 1835, 
DigEctors, 

Cuatruan-—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy Cuarrman—Charles Lushington, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Good, Esq. 





on Lives, Annuities, &c, 


PrysIcians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin,M.D. 
Banxurs—Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co., and Bank of 
England. 

Soricitorn—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
ConsvitinG Acteany—Charles Ansell, Esaq., F.R.S. 
Murvan AssuRaNCE witHovur Inpivrpvat Lrapicrry. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860 :— 

Number of new policies issued during the year...988 
MOSUL A CU MUN OIE is2cicscacadeaccersacacdtcreseace re £431,231 
Producing an annual income of ..... 


Prod BRT “Oy. BN 16,953 15 7 
Making the total annual income, after deducting 


59,1127. annual abatement in premium ......... 293,251 10 4 
Total number of policies issued ............... 23,573 
Amount agen claims by the decease of members, 

trom the eommencement of the institution in 

OE RAD TS Le 1,034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund..............s00000eseure- 1,898,895 14 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the society during the 
Whole period of its existence may be best exhibited hy recapitu- 
‘ating the declared surpluses at the four investigations e up 
to this tume, 

For the 7 


Pe) 


years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 
years ,, 1847 86,122 8 3 


5 
” 5 years oo ~«=- «4852 rs p 232,061 18 4 
» 5 years ,, 1857 - - 345,034 3 11 


The next division of profit will be made up to the 2th No- 
h ember, 1562. Policies effected prior to that date, if subsisting 
" the time of division, will participate in such profit for the 
‘Ime they may have been in force. 

The Prospectus, with the last report of the Directors, and 
with lastrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
<th November, 1857, may be 1 
will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range from 
** Per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in ove instance the pre- 
” Me = extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also shown. 

embers whose yremiuy 
reminded that the same 
Gate, 

Mar h, ] 


1361, 


ia fall due on the Ist of April are 
must he paid within 39 days from that 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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had on application, by which it | 


Cheapside, E.C, 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. ‘ 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosrrctusss and Forms on application to the Hrap 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 





EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice, Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 











RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 


late Fellow and Public Tutor, of University honours, 
high testimonials, and great experience in education, has ONE 
VACANCY among Three Pupils, who are prepared fur the 
Universities or Army. 
Address, the Rev. M.B., Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham. 


r¥NO LET, for Six Months, or by the Year, ina 

fashionable watering-place in South Devon, an clegantly- 
furnished RESIDENCE, facing the sea, containing three re¢ep- 
tion-rooms, dining and drawing-rooms, 20 ft. by 17 ft., seven 
bed-rooms, and the usual domestic offices. e House is 
situate on an eminence, on gravelly soil, commanding extensive 
sea and land views, and the neighbourhvod abounds in beautiful 
drives and walks. 


For further particulars apply to X. Y., Cribb’s Library, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, London. 











EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
atudy of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. {r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 





EPOT for DRAWING and DINING- 
ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Church. The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea riehly- 
gilt Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
Accurate performance searanierner W Ale & MeCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 

ENSON’S WATCHES.— 

** Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post. 

Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas, 

Send two stamps for ‘Benson's Illustrated. Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra, 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 44 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 


Net stacy VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
K TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Paskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces ahd every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOUN M. 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolashire. 

The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 

Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No. 16, Great Marlborough- 
street. 








VORD'S NEW JACKETS.—Drawings, &c., 
post-free.—An exceedingly pretty Hussar Jacket, which 

may be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
useful shape. Ready through the season in Glacé Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 2ls. each, ail beautifully 


braided. 
42, OXFORD-STRERT, London, W. 





FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS.— Drawings, 
&e., post-free.—These still reign triumphant, Glacé Silk 
and Cachmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each. 


rors HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
Drawings, &c., post-tree. 


These are kept in tight, loose, and half-fitting shapes, and in 
nearly all colours, 


42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 
FORD'S NEW JACKETS.—Testimonials, 








vontaneous and uninvited from ladies in every part of 


8 
the wiebl attest the high character and merits of these beauti- 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate, 
FORD'S JACKET ROOMS 
exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 


ZWORD’S NEW MANTLES.—Eupeplon 

Paletéts of Waterproof Summer Cloth, with ¢ a silk 

trimmings, 16s. 9d., 15s.6d., and2ls. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
and 52s.6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 


T. FORD, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


Forns LONDON RIDING HABITS, 


3 to 10 guineas. 








Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 
Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-sireet, Ww (two doors from 
Newman-street). 
NAVE HALF YOUR COALS, CURE YOUR 
SMOKY CHIMNEYs, 
havea PLENTIFUL 8U PPLY of HOT WATER in the kitchen, 
and a WARM BATH ALWAYs5 RKEADY, night and day, by 


using the 


PATENT AMERICAN KITCHENRBR. 
king Range, which will cook for 

f One Shitting per Week, and may be 
at the Am stove Warehouse, 155, 


trated Prospectus and Testimonials free 


a cheap and perfect C a large 
family at a cost for frel 
seen in operation daily 


i'l 





and 21s. per 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE 





& CO, LONDON 


Estasiisurp A.D. 1700, 


BRIDGE. 





DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 


Finest Ivory Handles....., 33s, 28s. IIs. 
, Medium ,, gh aR eS: 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
basis 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d. 


G ? Lad 
DEAN E’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 


a = ae plating ...... Os. 30s. 18s. 
orks os “ae 38s, 29s. -—- 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 248. lds. 6d. 
‘ orks 9 alt! essed Sis. 23s. — 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 


of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 4)s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 

DEAN E’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 633., Sts. 

DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEAN E'S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, Xe. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANF’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANF’S— Domestic Baths, See Lilustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE’S—Horticu!tural Tools. 

DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 








ppepees: & BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :-— 


GOO: Pots os. cvinecsreesesecisssvarstses 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port ....<.:00020+..ccs00. 42s. 453. 548.698. ,, 
Dimmer GROTIY os 60205005 00.000000ie0s-cederees 245. 308. ,, 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

SNE asada stnintccaictackiicistvessie 42s. 488. 54a. 4, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 248. 30s. 368. 4, 
RIMINI vcnisnas ccatudtwatent aiblaniesekasammnnees 363.428. 4, 
Champagne ................. 428. 49s. 60s. 663.789. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 848.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s. ; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 45s., 
60s8., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen, 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Fronti mac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton, 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 

1. Elegance of model and finish. 


\ HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED 
Sale Rooms, No. 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 

2. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 

durability and freedom from derangement and need of re- 


airs. 
3. Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 
tion. 
4. Hemming and seaming attachments. 
5. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 
6. Strength and firmness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel; 
and made with 
7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials, 
Machine on plain table .............seecceeceees £10 
Bohs. SE OE COND sn tcccececeetscensasueeescsse £12 
Do. in full case ........... boda pebdecsashoute £15 


*,* The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Gauges and everything necessary for its successful operation. 
Thorough instruction is given in the use of each Machine sold, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratia. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
Aces PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Jncrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &¢., and by Engineers and Manufacturers haste’ 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.5. EASTON, and G, SPRING.- 
F{ELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 33, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

“Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. Uf his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner inthe world,”’—Alilchell’'s Steam Shipping Journal of 
2th Dec. 184). 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,’’— 
Mining Journal of 22ad Dec., 1560. 

“The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known,’’—Commercial Daily Liat. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIIOS. 
] OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


is universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last sixty years in promoting the Growth, 
Restoring, and iu Beautifying the Human Hair. For chiliren 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a becu- 
tiful head of hair The namerous testimonials conetant!y 
received of its eflicacy afford the best and surest proofs 
ments. Ilr 


of its 
» Se. Od. and 7., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), 
bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers 


*.* Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
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GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY 
MOURNING at their E 


and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 

+ a - The Lege of poy ee is the eo in Fa 
ipti Read orwarded in Town or Coun ® moment's ce. 
py = y » and can 0 try 


Costume of every 
most Reasonable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARS’'S TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 
STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
yk and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 
dish. 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP ommpaneee ae ae eee 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreea r 80 
to as a. Brice in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's wat ca 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F. 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


pronounced by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world to be incomparably superior to all other kinds. 


-_ oor SUMPTION. te , ‘ 

e investigations of the most experien a ave 
conclusively proved that Dr. De Jonen’s Oil is unequalled as 
a remedy for Consumption, and that no other Oil can possibly 

rodace the same salutary results. Allan G. Chattaway, Esq., 
The eminent Surgeon to the Leominster Infirmary, writes : 
** Having for some years extensively used De. pz Jonenu’s 
Lieut-Brows Cop Liver Om, both in public and private 
practice in the treatment of consumption, I have no hesitation 
in stating that its effects are very far superior to those of any 
other Cod Liver Ou.” 











GENERAL DEBILITY. 

In cases of General Debility, the restorative powers of Dr 
pe Joxen’s Lient Browyx Cop Liver Orn have been re- 
markably manifested, and it has been resorted to with the 
most beneficial effects, after the whole range of ordinary tonics 
had been in vain exhausted. Brnsamin Cusen, Esq., 
M.R.C.8., F.L.S., in testifying to its extraordinary efficacy in 
his own case, observes :—‘“‘ Having myself taken both the Pale 
Oil and Dr. ps Jonen’s Ligut-Brown Ort for Debility, I 
am able, from my own experience, to remark upon their 
effects and com ive usefulness as remedial agents. After 
the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of 
had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pz Jonau’s 
Lient-Browy Ori; I received immediate relief, and its use 
was the means of my restoration to health.” 





De. pz Jonen’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Imprriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 40. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNERS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, be. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 











Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- | 


street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 0d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 











66, QuEEN-stREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860, 

Messrs. R. WornErspoos & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sres,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
hompeson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 


for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
g:ve complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 














OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 

street, where all communications are to be addressed. Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 

and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 

variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 

toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhaill-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 








<<, 


as CORNHAILL MAGAZINE 
No. XVII. (for May) will be i on Saturday 
the 27th instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations °’ 
CosTENTs :-— 
A Juvenile Party—3 till 7. (With an Illustration.) 
The S Queen and the Squire. 
Spring. By Edwin Arnold. 
and Downs in the House of Peers. 
A Few Words about Sermons. 
_ Au a Patterson. bis Be 
ventures Philip on ay through 
Wage (aah en ee) es Maren 
—in whic is ¥ 
mac - p is very 
Agnes of Sorrento. 
r I.—The Old Town. 
pm Rot Dove-Cot. 
~ TV Who and What. 
Horse-keeping and Horse-dealing. 
Blae Water. 
Roundabout Papers. No. XII.—On being found ont, 
Smirn, Etper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


NVENTIONS AND PROCESSES. — Bp. 
MERTON CHURCH.—THE BUILDER OF Tug 
DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains :—Inventions, Materials, 
and Processes—Fine Engraving of Writing-table and Book. 
case—Coercing the British Wo Fine View and Plan of 
Bemerton Memorial Church—Small Houses—Spring Time 
Sewer-air and Houses—The Labour Question—Condition of 
Towns—Construction of Stone Stairs—Law Notes—American 
Implements—Income-tax on Houses in Kensington—Church. 
building News — Provincial News — School-building News, 
Stained Glass—Patents, &c.&c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent. 
garden; and all Booksellers. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest 8 she ever wnd—Sellt by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSprcimen 
Boox or Tyrxs, and information for authors will be sent on 








application, b 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 


of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLAT 8.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 


| circulars, neous share-plates, &. 


NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 

variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

EWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &e, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 








GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS, 
This Day is published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


AVELOCK’S MARCH: with other 
National Poems and Ballads of Home. 
By Geratp Massey. 
Trupyer & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


HE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

FIELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOK, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu- 
minated binding, 15s. 

The above sent post free from JOHN FIELD’S GREAT 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, — and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world. 








Will be published, May Ist, 


HE GREAT CRIME OF 1860. 

The MURDER at ROAD HOUSE, by J. W. Stap.etoy, 
Surgeon, Trowbridge. Contents :—The Kent Family—The 
Crime—The Post-mortem Examination of the Body—The 
Suspicions—The Search. Together with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Evidence taken at the several Soeusinations. 
Price 7s. 6d. - 

London: E. Martporover & Co.; 
Trowbridge : J. Dretock. 








Just published, 


A CATALOGUE of nearly 500 REMAINDERS 

of VALUABLE BOOKS, offered, in most instances, at 

less than half the published prices. May be had on application 
to W. Wesiey, Queen's Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 





Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 

their Treatment and Prevention ; illustrated by cases. 

By Tuomas Hvewt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 

pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 

uare. 

*“* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”’— Lancet. 


London ; T. Ricnagps, 37, Great Queen-street, 





HE LEISURE HOUR. No. 486. April 18, 
Cedar Creek: a Tale of Canadian Life. Ilustrated by 
John Gilbert. 

The Turkish Bath. 

Visit to the Edinburgh Ragged Schools. By the Author of 
‘“‘The Englishwoman in America,” with a Portrait of Dr, 
Guthrie, from a photograph. 

The Snowy River Diggings. 

The Gorilla at Home. By F. T. Buckland, Esq., Author of 
** Curiosities of Natural History.” 

Dungeons of ‘‘ the Good Old Times.” 

Varieties, 

Ricnarp Jones, 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers, 


OURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, COT- 
TAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
a first-class Illustrated Publication, Wek, wee 3d. ; stamped 
4d. Edited by Gzores W. Jounson, F.R.H.S., and Rozgrr 
Hoge, LL.D., F.R.H.S., assisted by a Staff of the best Writers 
on Practical Gardening, and numerous correspondents engaged 
in the pursuit of Horticulture and Rural Affairs, A Specimen 
Number free by post for four stamps. 
Office, 162, Fleet-street, London, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and at the railway stalls. 


UIPS AND CRANKS& 
By Tuomas Hoop. 
With 60 Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d, 
“What we like best in Mr. Hood’s new volume is the 
poetry, because therein is to be found grace and sweetness.” — 
Atheneum, 


London: RovttepGer, Warne, & RovriEDGs. 











THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
On Tuesday, a Popular Edition, with 4 Plans, and a Portrait 
on Steel, price 58, (500 pages), 
ORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. 
A Library Edition may also be had in two handsome volumes, 
8vo., price 28s. 
London: Ricuarp Baytiry, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


ATIONALISM: The Last Scourge of the 
Church. Illustrated principally from the Writings of the 
Rev. Joun Krrxe, Morisonian ; Orson Pratt, Chief Mormon; 
Witt Mavupe, Writer in the “Gospel Magazine ;” a 
the Heathen Philosopher, Piato. 
By. T. W. CHRISTIE, B.A. 
Edinburgh: Paron & Ritcuts, 81, Princes-street. 


London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 


i 





Now ready, price One Shilling, deiny 8vo., 80 pages, 


HE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS and the 

People of England: a Popular Refutation of the Prin- 

cipal Propositions of the Essayists. With an APPENDIX, 

containing the Protest of the Bishops and Clergy, the Pro- 

ceedings in Convocation, and all the Documents and Letters 
connected with the subject. 


London: Hovuston & Wrieut. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 
Now ready, ESSAY No. 2, 
N THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW 
REFORMATION IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE— 
Price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. 
Sold by G. H. Nicwouts, Earl’s Court, Leicester Square. 
Society’s Office, 25, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 











Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile -o 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the ag 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long De 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELAP 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOUBS- 
Copied by express permission. 
London: Joun Campen Horsey, Piccadilly, W- __ 
NLY CORRECT PARIS FASHIONS. 
100 STARTLING NOVELTIES—Mantles, Dresses, ‘s 
Bonnets, in Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion for May ; price 
post-free ls. 1d. . 
Full-sized cut-out pattern of ‘‘ Corsage Hortense. 
G. Bexcrs, Holywell-street, Strand. 
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NEW VOLUME BY DR. TEMPLE. 


This day is published, in one volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


SERMONS PREACHED IN RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL, 


1858, 


1859, 1860. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Head-Master of Rugby School; Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
CrossLey & Bi1ineton, Rveasy. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition, Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


SHAKS PERE: 
HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


By J. R. WISE. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations by W. J. Linton. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, Post octavo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RAGGED LONDON 


IN 1861, 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, Three Volumes, Post 8vo., with Six Illustrations by J. E. Mitiais, R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 


Immediately, in square octavo, Handsomely Printed by Clay, cloth extra, full gilt. 


PUCK ON 


PEGASUS, 


By H. CHOLMONDELY PENNELL. 
Illustrated by JouN Leecn, Grorce CrurksHank, TennieL, “Paz” (Hablot K, Browne), 
and JULIAN Portcu. 
Lonpon: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccapb111y, 
And all Booksellers and Libraries. 





This Day, 8vo., price 16s., the ——— Volume, completing the 
, 0 


Work, of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 
and its Relation to the History of Slavery, and to the 
Government of Colonies. 


By Artuur HEvps. 
Vol. I. IL. 28s.; Vol. ITI. 16s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d., 
SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. 
By the same Author, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New 
Edition. Two Vols. 9s, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. Second 
Edition. Two Vols., post 8vo. 14s. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth 
Edition. 3s. 6d, 
London: Parker, Soy, & Bourn, West Strand. 








Now ready, in Demy 8vo., pp. 850, £1. 1s., the First Volume of 


SYSTEM OF SURGERY, THEORETICAL 
and PRACTICAL, in Treatises by Various Authors, 
Arranged and Edited by T. Hormes, M.A., Cantab., 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
The Second Volume will appear in May. 
_ The Third and Fourth Volumes, to complete the Work, will, 
it is hoped, be published during 1561. 
London: Parxsr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Volumes, 
Oetavo, 34s., 


ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 


By Tuomas Watson, am, Physician Extraordinary to the 
ueen, 


London: Parxsr, Son, & Bovrn, West Strand. 


This Day, Royal 8vo., Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


816 pages, 28s. 
NATOMY, 








DESCRIPTIVE AND 
SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. Illustrated by nearly 400 
large W oodcuts, from sriginal Drawings, by H. V.Carter, M.D., 
te Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Soccer's Hospital. 


London: Parxzr, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES ON THE THROAT. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s. 6d., 


ORE THROAT: its Nature, Varieties, and 
_, Treatment ; including the use of the np a ay as 
an aid to Diagnosis. By fr. Prosser James, M.D., Senior 
P hysician to the Metropolitan Dispensary, Physician to the 
City Dispensary. 
London: Jonw CuavRcuILL, 








t 
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NEW WORKS BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Just published, in 8vo., with Illustrations, price 12s., 


By Grores Moors, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 





NEW WORKS. 


—»—- 
EN WEEKS in JAPAN. By Georce 
SMITH, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Hongkong). With 


a coloured Map and 8 Illustrations, 8vo. price 14s, 


It. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
ST ae ne 
TREVELYAN. 8vo. price 12s. ‘ 


1. 


R. MAYS CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 

TORY of ENGLAND, since the ACCESSION of 

po gy the THIRD, 1760-1860. Volume the First, 8vo., 
price 12s. 


Iv 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND 

LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI (THRALE). 

Edited by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. post 8vo., with 
Portrait and Piste, price 24s. 


v. 


SSAYS AxD REVIEWS. 
y 


The Rev. F. TEMPLE, D.D., | H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
Head Master of Rugby. of Great Stau hton. 
ROWLAND WIL MS, |C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 
D.D., Vice-Principal, Lam-| MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
ter Oniage. Rector of Lincoln College, 
BADEN WELL, M.A.,| Oxford. 
late Professor of Geometry, | BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Oxford. ne a Professor of Greek, 
ord, 


The Ninth Edition, now ready, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d, 





vi. 


HE LAST of the OLD SQUIRES. By the 
Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


Vit. 


ONTES FACILES: A Selection from Mo- 
dern French Writers, for the use of Children, By the 
Author of Amy Herbert. Foap.8vo. Price 3s, 6d. 





THE FOLLOWING ARB NEARLY READY :— 


A TREATISE on the LAW of NATIONS. 
By TRAVERS TWISS8, Professor of Civil Law in the 


| University of Oxford, 


9. 


OLONIZATION AND COLONIES. 
By HERMAN MERIVALR, M.A., late Professor of 


- Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Second 


HE LOST TRIBES, AND THE SAXONS | 
OF THE EAST AND OF THE WEST: with New | 
Views of Buddhism, and Translations of Rock-Records in India. | 


and instructive work, and one which ought, on no account, to | 


be slightly and superficially passed over.”—Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 
By the same Author, nearly ready, 


THE SACAE AND THE SAXONS: A Sequel to | 


**The Lost Tribes.” 
This forthcoming work will contain a full grammatical 


analysis of certain Buddhistic inscriptions, verifications, and | 
illustrations; together with a statement of several important | 


facts, showing the influence of the Semitic on the complimen- 
tary languages of the Indo-European peoples. 


London: Loyeman, Gruzn, Loneman, & Roperts. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s., 


HE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS; being the 

History of the State and People of Abdera, in Thrace. 

Translated from the German of M. Von Wieland by Rev. 
Hunzy Curisruas, M.A. 

ce As a 
only in 
Swift's immortal Travels of Captain Gulliver: and of works of 
that class we know of none that can compare to either of the 
two.”’—Observer, March 24. 

**It is an addition to our shelves of a book to delight the 
young and instruct the old, overflowing with wit, fun, drollery, 
wisdom, depth, and knowledge.’’—London Review, March 23. 

London: Wa. H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 





Now Ready, crown 8vo., Illustrated, price 5s, 


ETER JONES 
INDIANS; with especial reference to their Conversion 


to Christianity. 
By Rev. Psrer Jowes (Kahkewaquonaby), Indian Mis- 


sionary. With a brief Memoir of the Writer. 


London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
Hovistow & Waieut, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, crown 8vo., illustrated, price 6s., 


EW ZEALAND SETTLERS AND 
SOLDIERS; or, the War in Taranaki. Being a Chapter 
in the Life of a Settler. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Gripent, formerly Pastor of the General 
Baptist Church, Ditchling, Sussex. 
London: A. W. Bexwarr, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C.; 
Hovtuston & Waiaut, 65, Paternoster-row. 





IBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Catalogues issued from time to time, and sent post free. 

C. J. Srzwaar, 11, King William-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AND THE OJEBWAY | 





rose satire ‘The History of the Abderites’ yields | 
readth of humour and pungency of wit to Dean | 


} 
} 
i 
| 
| 


| 


| 





“We may safely say that this is a remarkably interesting | With Portrait, 


Edition, 
10, 


HE LIFE of PROFESSOR PORSON. 
By the Rev, JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L. 
[In @ fow days, 


ll, 
ILD LIFE on the FJELDS of NORWAY. 


By FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM,. With Map and 
numerous illustrations. [In a few days. 


12, 


OCIAL LIFE and MANNERS in AUS- 
TRALIA : Being the Result of Bight Years’ Experience, 
By a RESIDENT. 


13, 


LENCREGGAN ; or, A Highead Home in 
Cantire. By CUTHBERT BEDE. With Maps and 
many Illustrations. 2 vols. 


14. 
HE AFRICANS AT HOME. By the Rev. 


R. M. Macpziarn, M.A, With Map and Illustrations. 
[Neat week, 


15, 


HYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS. By the 
Rev. W. Lisrzx, F.G.8., Vicar of Bushbury, and Rural 
Dean. 
16. 


HE ARTIZAN CLUBS TREATISE ON 
THE STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by Joun Bovenn, 
C.E. New edition, greatly improved; Plates and Woodcuts, 


[Neat week, 
17, 


N FOOD AND DIGESTION : being. an 
Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Burwtoy, M.D, 
Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. In a few days. 


18, 
NTHOLOGIA GRASCA ; or, a Progressive 


Greek Reading-Book. By the Rev. H. Museravs 
Wikis, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
[Neat week, 





London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
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GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


WAYS OF LIFE. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of “‘ Under Bow Beis,” “‘ Odd Journeys,” &c. 
CONTENTS :— 


ECCENTRIC WAYS—A Gipsy King—A Relic of the M:ddling Ages—Three Masters—A Fearfully Practical Man—A Startling 


Confession—An Advertising Medium. 
COMMON WAYS—Strceet Memories—U mbrellas—Fetishes at Home—Really Dangerous Classes—Black, White, and Whitcy- 


Brown —Men in Masks—Carriages— The Leviathan Cheese— My Name—Too Late. 


MUSCULAR WAYS—The Great stic Revival—The Pugilistic Drama—A Muscular Tutor. 
CROOKED WAYS—Convict Very Singular Things in the City—The British Merchant in Trouble—Inexhaustible 


Hats—Pianoforte Lessons—A Literary Adviser— A Counterfeit Presentment—Our Mr. Dove. 


NEW WORK BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
PICTURES IN A MIRROR. 


By W. MOY THOMAS, 
Author of “ When the Snow Falls,’ &c. 








CONTENTS :— 
The Wandering Mason. Going Hopping. | The Abbot’s Garden. 
The Golden Ram. Twelve Miles trom the Royal The Elixir of Life. 
Milton’s Golden Lane. Exchange. An Englishman’s Castle. 
Our New Year's Eve. The Portrait of a Spy, Edgar Allan Poe. 
A Night of Tortures. Loitering by the Way. 
NEW WORK BY J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
This day is published, price §s. 


FOOTSTEPS TO FAME. 
A BOOK TO OPEN OTHER BOOKS. 


By J. HAIN FRISWELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Out and About,” &c. 


CONTENTS :— 
Uses of Fame. Leaders of Men. Great Workers. Patriots. 
Great Thinkers. Votaries of Science. Lovers of Nature. Benefactors of their kind. 
Heroes. Ploughers of the Deep. Searchers of the Skies. Art and its Votaries. 
Rulers of Mankind. Pioneers of Science. Watchers on the Shore. 





A SUMMER GIFT-BOOK. 


Crown 8vo., elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 14s., with Illustrations in colour and numerous beautiful Wood Engravings. 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF TASTE, 


AND 


RECREATIONS FOR TOWN TALK IN THE STUDY AND IMITATION OF NATURE. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 


Author of ‘‘Garden Favourites,’’ &c. &c. 


CONTENTS. 

The Home of Taste. Floral Ornaments for the Table The Pleasure Garden. 
Marine Aquarium. and the Window. The Flower Garden. 
Fresh-water Aquarium. The Aviary. Rookery and Wilderness. 
The Wardian Case. The Apiary. The Fernery. 
Waltonian Case. Garden Aquarium. Rosary and Pavilion. 
Zoological Studies. Water Scenery. Rustic Baskets. 
Botanical Studies. Summer Houses. Tree Stumps. 
Lists of Plants. | Trellis-work. Wire-work. 

Fountains. 


“* Happily in this country the Home of Taste is not a merely ideal creation; our domestic life is a guarantee of our 
national greatness, and as long as we shall continue to surround that life with emblems and suggestions of higher things, so 
long will the highest teachings of knowledge, elegance, aud virtue be attainable at the fireside.””"—Author’s Preface. 





Now ready, Illustrated with 300 Engravings, cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 
A RECORD AND REMEMBRANCER OF INTELLECTUAL OBSERVATION. 


SECOND VOLUME. 
Containing Original Contributions in various branches of Science, from the distinguished Authors, upon the following and 
other interesting topics. 








Sponge Hunting. Paddle-winged Birds. Reptile Vivaria. 

River Fishes. Chemical Sources of Light and Heat. Marine Zoophytes. 

Early Coinage of Britain. Microscopic Anatomy, Ozone. 

Shell Collecting. Parasitic Fungi. Pitcher Plants. 

Tanks for Marine Aquaria. Wingless Moths. Desmidiace. 

Researches among Garden Pebbles. Microscopic Preserves. The Lime Light. 
Structure and Movements of Comets. The Printing Process in Photography. The Whirligig Beetle. 

A Lesson in Physiology. Wayside Weeds and their Teachings. The Chemist’s Workshop. 
A Chapter on Flies’ Heads. | Why a Rib. 





Published this day, a New Edition, Illustrated by nearly 200 Woodcuts, price 4s. 


A DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 
By the Rev. J. 8S. HENSLOW, M.A., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 





imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations in Colours, price 7s. 6d. 


TELESCOPIC TEACHINGS. 
A FAMILIAR SKETCH OF ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 
Combining a Special Notice of Objects coming within the Range of a small Telescope. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WARD. 
Dedicated by Permission to the Earl of Rosse. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


FIRST TRACES OF LIFE ON THE EARTH ; 


OR, 
THE FOSSILS OF THE BOTTOM ROCKS. 


By 8S. J. MACKIE, F.G.S. 17 SE 6] 





GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS :— 


Lm Influence. Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 

e Mother's Recompense. Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 6s, 
Woman's Friendship. Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. = 
The Vale of Cedars. Cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 

Home Scenes and Heart Studies. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Days of Bruce. Cloth gilt, Frontispiece, 6s. 

The Women of Israel. 2 vols., cloth gilt, 10s. 


GEMS FROM THE POETS. Il 


one Superb Volume, with Twenty-eight plates on Tot 
Paper. Illustrating the Poems of Moore, Byron, 
fellow, Wilson, Rogers, Hemans, Emerson, Co 
Wordsworth, Scott, Burns, Bryant, Gray, Goldsmity’ 
Campbell, Croly, Thompson, Falconer, Milton. Imperigj 
8vo., arabesque binding, 21s. 


MACREADY’S POPE. The Poetical Works of 


Alexander Pope. Revised and arranged expressly for Family 
a) By W. C. Macrgapy. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 


FAVOURITE EDITION oF BURNS. 
Poetical 


Works of Robert Burns, with Memoir and Copious 
Glossary. Illustrated with Portrait and Sixteen Vignette 
Engravings. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


CABINET CLASSICS. [Illustrated with Vig. 


nette Engravings, appropriately bound for Presents :— 

Cowper's Poetical Works, 6s. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 5s. 

Thompson’s Seasons, 2s. 

Goldsmith’s Poems and Essa}ys, 2s. 

Paul and Virginia, and the Indian Cottage, is. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 2s. 

Scott’s Marmion, 1s. 6d. 

Lady of the Lake, 1s. 6d. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1s. 6d. 

Rokeby, !s. 6d. 

Romantic Tales, by M. G. Lewis, 2s. 

Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia, 1s. 6d. 

Adventures of Ulysses, by Cuantes Lams, Is. 6d. 
*,* Order Groombridge’s editions. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND. 


NESS. By the Rev. G. W. Monrcomery. Fifth English 
Edition, enlarged by a Memoir of the late Mrs. E.izanera 
Fry, contributed by the late Jossra Jonn Gurney; and 
a ge aaa Chapter on Almsgiving. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
2s. Od. 


A WOMAN’S PREACHINGS for Woman's 


Practice. By AuGusta JOHNSTONE. 

ConTeNTs. — Occupation — Idleness — Punctuality ~— 
Amusements — Children— Economy — Reading —Temper— 
Dress—Chat—Governesses— Endurance—Truth—Relations 
in Law — Niceties — Coquetry — Confidantes— Debt—Suspi- 
cion — Charity — Education — Affectation — Public Employ. 
ments — Time — Housekeeping — Matchmaking — Railing— 
Gentlewomen — Step-Motherhood— Literary Women. Se. 
cond Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


BECHSTEIN’S CAGE BIRDS. The Natural 


History of Cage Birds: their Management, Habits, Food, 
Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catch. 
ing them. By J. M. Becustein, M.D. This beautifully. 
illustrated edition of Dr. Bechstein’s well-known work will 
be welcomed by every lover of natural history, and is re. 
markable for the fidelity and beauty of the engravings, no 
less than for its general elegant appearance. A copious 
alphabetical Index is appended to the volume, which will 
enable the reader instantly to find the birds whose history 
and management he requires. Order Groombridge’s Edi- 
tion. New Edition, cloth gilt, illustrated with 70 Engra- 
vings, 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY DR. ROTH, 





Physician to the Private Institution for the Treatment of 


Deformities and Chronic Diseases in Old Cavendish Street, 
London, and Gloucester Place, Brighton. 


THE HANDBOOK OF THE MOVEMENT 


CURE. By M.Rornu, M.D. With 55 Original Engravings. 
10s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HYGIENIC 


TREATMENT of PARALYSIS, and of PARALYTIC 
DEFORMITIES; illustrated hy numerous Cases. Witha 
short Sketch of Rational Medical Gymnastics, or the Move- 
ment Cure. With 38 Engravings. 3s. 6d. 


THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF MANY 


CHRONIC DISEASES by MOVEMENTS. An Exposition 
of their Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the 
Tendencies to Diseases in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, 
and for the Cure of many Morbid Affections in Adults. 
With 90 Engravings. 10s. 


RATIONAL MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. With 


38 Engravings. Is. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RATIONAL GYM- 


NASTICS as a Branch of Education: a Letter addressed to 
Earl Granville. 1s. 


THE GYMNASTIC FREE EXERCISES of 


P.H. LING. Arranged by H. ROTHSTEIN. Translated 
ee by M. ROTH, M.D, With 58 Illustration. 
2s. Od. 


A TABLE OF A FEW GYMNASTIC EXER 


CISES WITHOUT APPARATUS, according to the Rati 
System of P. H. LING. With 40 Illustrations. 6d. 


MOVEMENTS or EXERCISES ACCORDING 


to LING’S SYSTEM. With 42 llustrations. Is. 


THE RUSSIAN BATH; published with a view 


to recommend its Introduction into England for Hygienic 
as well as Curative Purposes; with some Suggestions 
regarding Public Health, addressed, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, President of the Board of Health. 
1s. 

NEW WORK BY DR. ROTH. 


Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, 


THE PREVENTION OF SPINAL DEFOBR- 


MITIES, especially of Lateral Curvatures; with Notes on 
the Causes, the Artificial Production, and the injurious 
Modes of Treatment of these Comp!aints. By M. Ros, M.D. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FOURTH ESSAY—“THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” | 


Tur Fourth Essay, by Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, 
Hunts, has for its title “ Sednces Historiques de Gentve—'The National 
Church.” 

The object of the writer appears to be to claim for the clergy of the Church of | 
England exemption from the act of subscription ; and he derives his arguments 
for ‘this from the nature and office of a multitudinous and National Church. Mr. 
Wilson commences by pointing ont certain difficulties now pressing with peculiar 
force on many minds, and thinks they forebode some great changes, and that to 
prepare for these the Church should be set free from all intellectual restraint, 
from “ traditional creeds” and ‘ doctrinal statements.” He thinks we may learn, 
both from Christ and his Apostles, that moral principles are of more importance 
than definite doctrine, and that therefore a Church constituted in the multitu- 
dinist form should be free from doctrinal limitations. 

Mr. Wilson regrets that such limitations should have been introduced into the 
Church by the decisions of Niceea, but still believes that great liberty is left in 
the Church of England. None of the Articles or formularies call the Scriptures 
the “ Word of God ;”’ nor do they define the nature of inspiration ; we are, there- 
fore, at perfect liberty to regard ‘‘as parable, or poetry, or legend, the story of a 
serpent-tempter.” Indeed, as to his private opinions, the English clergyman’s 
liberty is already complete, for he is not obliged to answer any questions as to 
what he believes. Still there is “a supposed restraint,” imposed by the subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The author examines the civil and ecclesiastical laws connected with subscrip- 
tion, and thinks, from the vagueness of the language, that they are ‘‘ inoperative 
upon the conscience.” Still, however, he is of opinion that even the appeaTance 
of stringency should not remain, and proposes that the third article of the Thirty- 
sixth Canon and the first section of the 13th of Elizabeth should be repealed, 
and that the Articles, for the present at least, should be left, for the clergy as for 
the laity of the Church, as “articles of peace, not to be contradicted by her | 


sons.” 

This is still further urged for a variety of reasons. Experience proves that sub- 
scription does not exclude Romish views, nor can it reach fluctuations of opinion. 
sesides, a National Churchshould make her basis so wide that all, however diver- 
gent their opinions, may belong to her communion, or enter her ministry, or share 
her emoluments. This is their right, and it is not policy in the State to “infringe 
upon the birthright of citizens.” Speculative doctrines belong to philosophical 
schools not toa National Church, whose office it is merely td attend to “ the 
ethical development of its members.” 

In freeing ourselves from needless intellectual restraints, Mr. Wilson thinks. 
that the principle of ideology may be applied to the doctrines of Scripture and — 
the formularies of the Church, which looks more to the spiritual significance of 


| embracing in its communion persons differing iy’ J 
al fo 





the doctrine and history of Scripture than to verbal accuracy. No doubt the 
principle may be carried to excess, still it is better than the excess of a dull 
acquiescence, which, in an unquestioning spirit, accepts, “as if they were lite- 
rally facts, all particulars of a wonderful history because in some sense it is 
from God.” : 

The author thinks that Christianity is a life nota belief, that Christ has not 
revealed “ an historical faith,” and he looks forward to the hope of “ all, both 
smal! and great,” finding, in the ages to come, “a refuge in the bosom of the 
Universal Parent.” 








ANSWER TO THE FOURTH ESSAY. —“SEANCES HISTO- 
RIQUES DE GENEVE.”—THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Ir we are to judge of conscience by the conduct of those who 
profess to submit themselves to it as their supreme rule, we fear a 
very unfavourable opinion must be formed of it as a guide. That 
men who hold the views advanced in this volume should still con- | 
tinue ministers of the Church of England reveals a state of moral 
obliquity hardly couceivable ; that men who deny external revela- 
tion, the reality of prophecy, the possibility of miracles, the super- 
natural inspiration of Scripture, the guilt and corruption of human 
nature, the doctrine of an atonement, should still continue to minister 
at the altar, and eat the bread of a Church whose Liturgy, and 
Articles, and Homilies, and Creeds proclaim these distinctive truths 
of Christianity with the fulness and clearness of authoritative teach- 
ing, is, indeed, a moral phenomenon which entirely transcends our 
ethics, It is clear, however, that they are not quite at ease; not, 
indeed, if we are to judge by the writer of the “ Essay” now before 
us, that conscience gives them any trouble, but they chafe under any 
restraint, and desire permission not only to think what they please, 
but to say and teach what they please. The author takes occasion 
or a question discussed at Geneva as to whether the individualis 


_ therefore, “ where signs of the times are beheld foretelling change,’ 





multitudinist principle supplies the true basis of the Church, not 
only to express his opinion in favour of a national establishment 
widely in moral 
and spiritual attainments; but to make an a r the removal of 
every test and restriction in the National Church, and to demand 
that its ministers be permitted to believe anything, or every thing, 
or nothing, just as they please; while, at the same time, he plainky 
intimates that if these demands are not conceded, and all restrictions 
removed, modern ingenuity can find a way to evade them. Indeed, 
the plan is described with a minuteness of detail, and with such an 
evident degree of satisfaction, as to leave the impression that the 
writer is persuaded he is describing some admirable discovery, and 
doing a most meritorious act, utterly unconscious that he is making 
a most painful exhibition of himself, surpassing the dishonesty of 
Loyola, and throwing the casuistry of the Jesuits into the shade. 
The principle which he maintains throughout is, that a National 
Church should profess no distinct faith, and that its ministers should 
not be bound by articles or creed. 

To quiet our apprehensions for the safety of the Church when 
such notions are abroad we are comforted by the assurance that we 
need not be afraid. Though about to use his knife with very unsparing 
hand in probing our “ traditions,” and dissecting our “ traditional 
Christianity,’ like a kind surgeon he tells us there is no danger ; 
and that if only we submit quietly to it we shall survive the opera- 
tion. 

“* Neither as a spiritual society, nor as a national institution, need there be any 
fear that the Church of this country, which has passed through so many ordeals. 


shall succumb, because we may be on the verge of some political and ecclesiastical 
changes” (p. 147). 


Now we assure him we are not in the least alarmed lest the 
Church should fall because this volume of Essays has been given to 
the world. Nor are we afraid that its arguments will affect the 
faith. It has stood much severer shocks; sharper wits and deeper 
thinkers have assailed it, but it still remains. The Church’s tempo- 
ralities may perish, her faith never; her cndowments may be 
destroyed, but still the promise is sure, “ Lo, I am with you always.”’ 
Days of trial may come on, the enemies of the truth may unite to 
disturb the Church’s peace, darkness may gather round us, but we 
believe that the candle which was lit in England at the Reformation 
will, by God’s grace, never be put out. 

But, while we are assured the Church is not going to fall, we are 
warned not to resist the progress of thought; we are reminded that 
the Jews, in the days of Christ and,his Apostles, were fighters 
against God in refusing their teaching, that the Romans in the time 
of Theodosius resisted the new religion with an appeal to ancient 
customs, so our fathers resisted Wycliffe and Cranmer, and opposed 
the English Bible and the Reformation ; we should take heed, there- 
fore, not to oppose rationalism, lest in our blindness we call that 
heresy — 


“which is really a worshipping the God of the fathers in a better way. Nor 
should we content ourselves with simply transmitting to those who shall follow 
us, traditions which have descended to ourselves, if we can transmit somethin 
better” (p. 148). 


Again, we are reminded that “old things are to pass away,” and, 
it behoves us to consider “the best method of adjusting old things 
to new conditions.” What those signs of the times are is plainl; 
intimated,—* the wide-spread doubts respecting traditional Cliristi- 
anity which prevail in our own day.’ That infidelity exists is, 
unhappily, a fact that cannot be denied; it always did, and it always 


| will, it is the natural growth of the human heart; and as time goes 
| on we have reason to expect that it will lift itself with a bolder 


front, and speak with a louder voice, for “the spirit speaketh 
expressly that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 

. . having their conscience seared with a hot iron” (1 Tim. 
iv. 1,2). Weeds torn from the rock of truth, and scattered by 
every blast, drift down the stream of time to warn those who are on 
life’s rough sea of the perils that beset their faith. But infidelity 
can never be popular, it may gratify the pride of intellect, but it cannot 
satisfy the human heart. Idolatry overspread the world, infidelity 
never can. Man wants something more than the cold speculations 
of philosophy, he wants a living religion in contact with the neces- 
sities of his spiritual being. He wants the bread of life, the stones 
of a negative theology will never supply food for his soul. Still w 
are aware of the fact that many both of the educated and uneducated 
are alienated from Christianity, but that it is “from the Christianits 
ich is ordinarily presented in our churches and chapels,” as 
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distinguished from the Christianity of the Bible, we deny; on the the difficulty, or is it even necessary? Not according to the author's 
contrary, just in proportion as the Christianity of the New Testament — 


taught by Apostles, and purified at the Reformation from the cor- 
ruption of ages, is preached in our churches and chapels, in that 
proportion are the affections of the laity generally engaged, and 
their co-operation in every good work secured. A 
of the clergy are dissatisfied with the Church’s formularies, the 
Essay before us affords an unhappy proof. That many, perhaps, 
would be glad to see some slight alterations need not be denied, but 
that the infection of “ German inoculation ’’ has spread to any extent 
we do not believe. We feel sure that, however the clergy may differ 


upon other points, whatever variety of opinion may exist among | 


them, the great body of them are united upon this, that the negative 
theology is not theology at all. 
The writer seems very anxious it should not be supposed that the 
nt Scriptural movement in this country is to be traced to the 
influence of German rationalism. He assures us it is “of genuine 
English growth,” though differing from the gross, radical, and 
destructive infidelity of Paine and Hone. There is a certain amount 
of truth in this, for German rationalism was itself but the offshoot 
of English deism in the last century; and now that it is dying out 
in Germany, it is being transplanted in its original soil. It is found 
to be a weed that will not flourish long in one place, it requires con- 
stant removing. When first it sprang up in this 'country it was 
robust and gross; being removed to Germany, and brought under 
the culture of philosophical speculation and criticism, it beeame more 
refined, and now it again appears among us in its more delicate form. 
It may, for a while, take root in the atmosphere of quiet speculation 
and learned leisure, but it can never live in contact with the active 


Christianity of our day; by deathbed scenes and on fields of mis- | ( . 
_ gifts—health, strength, riches, &c.—“‘ with the most promiscuous 


sionary labour, whether at home or abroad, it must die. 

When we inquire into the source of this sceptical movement, we 
are told it has sprung up “in the presence of real difficulties,’’ diffi- 
culties about some “ doctrines,’’ “a distrust of the old arguments for, 
or proofs of a miraculous revelation ;” “a misgiving as to the autho- 
rity, or extent of the authority, of the Scriptures” (p. 151), so that 
it is to be regarded as “ the result of observation and thought, not of 
passion.”’ 
popular knowledge has increased, our views of the world and its 
teeming population have been enlarged, Eastern regions have been 


Men are more knowing than they were a generation ago, | 
P . Sta | degree removed by saying that all shall be dealt with “according to 


| 


in, that some | 


' 


| 
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own showing, for he says,— 


“Tf, indeed, we are at liberty to believe that all shall be equitably dealt wig, 
according to their opportunities, whether they have heard or not of the name of 
Jesus, then we can acknowledge the case of the Christian and non-Christian 
populations to be one of difference of advantages” (p. 154). 


Well, if he had only consulted the Scriptures he might have found 
that the very principle he speaks of is there asserted, and the liberty 
desired fully conceded. Christ himself says,—“ That servant which 
knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did accordin 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that kney 
not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten wit} 
few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required” (Luke xii. 47,48). Again, St. Paul, speaking of 
the very subject of God’s dealings with the Gentile world, declares 
that He has left the nation’s without excuse by the revelation given 


_to them in creation, and im them in _conscience;. nevertheless, 


that they shall not be judged by a law which they have not received, 
but by the law written in their hearts. Thus the very principle con. 
tended for is admitted, and therefore this difficulty never should haye 
been named ; instead of being something new, it has often been felt, 
but has been shown to press as heavily against natural as against re. 
vealed religion. “An objection against revelation” (says Butler) 
“from its not being universal, is often insisted upon as of great 
weight ;’’ * but this objection rests upon the supposition “ that it 
cannot be thought God would bestow a favour upon any unless he 
bestowed the same upon all.” <A supposition, he adds, “ which we 
find contradicted not by a few instances in God’s natural government 
of the world, but by the general analogy of nature together.” He 
then shows how in nature and Providence God does bestow all his 


_ variety among creatures of the same species ;” and says that anything 


that might seem to bear hard against God’s moral administration 
would be removed if we would keep in mind “ that every one shall 
he dealt equitably with.” At the same time he declares, that “ this, 


_ however, doth not by any means imply that all persons’ condition here 


opened up, with their empires, nations, cities, tribes, men of flesh | 


and blood like our own, of whom our forefathers little dreamed. 
Such are the hints by which we are prepared for the disclosure of 
difficulties which, in our day, press with such force upon thoughtful 
minds, as to Jead them to question our “ traditional Christianity.” 
Well, doubtless, these difficulties must be something very serious, 
something new and startling, that is to shake the faith of eighteen 
centuries. Has anything been discovered that must give its death- 
blow to Christianity? Has any new question arisen that must 
inevitably overthrow revelation? Yes, we tremble to state it, bu 
it can no longer be concealed. “ We have recently become acquainted 
—intimate—with the teeming regions of the far East,” and here is 
the insurmountable difficulty. In what relation does the Gospel 
stand to those millions? Is there any trace on the face of its 
records that it even contemplated their existence? We are told 
that 
‘to know and believe in Jesus Christ is, in some sense, necessary to salvation. 
It has not been given to these. Are they, will they be hereafter, the worse off 
for their ignorance /” (p. 158.) We cannot be content to escape this question, and 


leave it for a mystery as to what shall become of those myriads upon myriads of 
those non-Christian races” (pp. 153, 154). 


Now that the dreadful secret is out, we must pause to recover 
ourselves. Only fancy, it now appears that the world is larger than 
our forefathers supposed, and there are more people in it than they 
thought; and to make it worse, the Gospel records have neglected 
to give us the Census of A.D. 1861, or, in fact, any Census at all. 
“ We are told, that to know and believe in Jesus Christ, is, in some 
sense, necessary to salvation.” What, then, is to become of non- 
Christian nations? We cannot wrap this question up, and leave it 
for a mystery. But suppose we must, what then? Suppose that, 
after all that can be said, the difficulty, such as it is, remains the 
same that ever it was, that it is nothing new, that it may be urged 
as an objection as well against the system of Providence as that of 
revelation, and that the principle which it is said can remove it in a 
measure is freely conceded, what them becomes of this monster 
before which the Gospel of Christ is to fall, and in the presence of 
which scepticism springs up in giant strength? Let us consider how 
this difficulty is proposed to be solved,— 


“If our traditions tell us that they are involved in the curse and perdition of 
Adam, ..... we are disposed to think that our traditions cannot herein fairly 
declare the words and inferences from Scripture ; but if on examination it should 
turn out that they have, we must say that the authors of the Scriptural books 
have in those matters represented to us their own inadequate conceptions, and not 
the mind of the spirit of God” (p. 154). 


Thus the “verifying faculty” is brought into exercise; if “the 
Scriptural books” represent matters in a way of which it does not 
approve, we must only conclude that their authors give us their own 
inadequate conceptions. But will this verifying process really remove 





is equally advantageous with respect to futurity.”” And this is the 
difficulty, such as it is—a difficulty which is not in the slightest 


the opportunities.” 

That such is the case the writer admits. He says that if the 
principle that all shall be equitably dealt with be acknowledged, “ the 
question then is one of difference of advantages.’’ Well, the prin 
ciple is acknowledged, but is the difficulty removed? No; for he 
adds,— 

“Of course no account can be given of the principle which determines the un- 
equal distribution of the Divine benefits” (p. 154). 

Just so, and in this lies the whole difficulty. It is a matter of fact 
that God does, both in things temporal and things spiritual, distribute 
his gifts unequally, and of this no account can be given but that it 


_is his will; and whoever, therefore, objects to this in his work of 


grace, must equally do so in the dealings of his Providence. The 
author of this Essay rightly says, “the exhibition of the Divine 
attributes is not to be brought to measure of numbers or ome 
tions ;’’ it were well had he borne this in mind, for he makes the 
whole difficulty rest in numbers and proportions. He admits that 
in the abstract it “may be as great concerning a small number of 
persons unprovided for as concerning a large one,”’ but then it does 
not “ force itself on the imagination” of so many. He admits the 
difficulty is not “new in itself,’ but it is new as to “ the great 
increase in numbers of those who feel it.” And so, he adds, there 
arises a practical urgency for the discovery of a solution, “if we would 
set many unquiet souls at rest ;”” though in the same breath we have 
been told that no account can be given of the principle that lies at 
the very root of the whole question. _ 

But we must not suppose that this is the only difficulty that is 
about to overthrow our “ traditional Christianity.’’ “ From the same 
source of the advance of general knowledge respecting the inhabi- 
tancy of the world issues another inquiry concerning a promise, 
prophecy, or assertion of Scripture.”’ In fact— 

** St. Paul says of the Gentile world, ‘But I say, have they not heard? Yes, 
verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world’ (Rom. x. 18); and speaks of the Gospel which was preached to every 
nation under Heaven (Col, i. 23), when it has never yet been preached even to 
the half” (p. 155). 

We need not dwell upon the misquotation in the latter passage, 
for it is really immaterial ; but St. Paul does not say the Gospel was 
preached “to every nation,’ but “ in the whole creation,” &” 74% 
crise. But we really find it hard to believe that the writer 1s 
serious in speaking of this asa difficulty. St. Paul, in the Romans, 
to meet an objection, quotes from Psalm xix., in which the progress 0! 
God’s word is compared to the course of the sun in the heavens 
which shines upon all lands, and in doing so does not merely make 
an accommodation of the passage; but takes it in its context and 
literal bearing. And as Dean Alford well observes,t— 


“ As to the assertion of the preaching of the Gospel having gone out into all 





* «The Analogy,” part ii. ch. vi. 
+ Alford, in Rom. x. 18. 
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the world, when as yet a small part of it only has been evangelized,—we 
must remember that it is not the extent, so much as the universality in character, 

is here asserting ; that word of God, hitherto 


is preaching which the A 
pele within the limits of Judza, had now broken those bounds, and was now 


preached in all parts of the earth. See Col. i. 6, 23.” 

To this we would add, even supposing the apostle did not quote 
from the Old Testament, and was not speaking generally of the 
universality of the Gospel’s publication, but that the texts referred 
to must be taken in the strictness of the letter, what follows ? 
Why, the awful discovery is made, that “the Scripture writers had 
no such knowledge as is given to ourselves of the amplitude of the 
world!” (p. 157). This we fear must prove fatal! especially as 
there are two other “ real difficulties,” in the presence of which 
modern scepticism has arisen. Let us hear them. 

‘Jt has often been appealed to as an evidence of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity . . . . that it so soon overspread the world .. . . But it requires 
no learning to be aware that neither then nor subsequently have the Christians 
amounted to more than a fourth part of the people of the earth ; and it is seen to 
be impossible to appeal any longer to the wonderful spread of Christianity in the 
three first centuries as a special evidence of the wisdom and goodness of God. 
Se, likewise, a very grave modification of an evidence heretofore current must 
ensue in another respect . .. . It has been customary to argue that, @ priori, a 
supernatural revelation was to be expected at the time when Jesus Christ was 
manifested upon the earth.... . The state of the world, it has been customary 
to say, had become so utterly corrupt and hopeless under the Roman sway, that a 
necessity and special occasion was presented for an express divine intervention ; 
our recently enlarged ethnographical information shows such an argument to be 
altogether inapplicable to the case” (pp. 155, 156). 

But in what way does our enlarged ethnograpbical information 
render the @ priori argument inapplicable? Why, it is said, con- 
sidering the state of China and India, we should have thought “a 
greater necessity for a special divine intervention existed in the 
East.”” Well, might we not remind the writer that the revelation of 





the Gospel was given to the East as well as to the West, that tradi- | 


tion tells us that in the Apostolic age it was carried even as far as 


India; or might we not remind him of his own words that no account | 


can be given of “ the unequal distribution of the divine benefits?” 
But we really are not disposed to dwell upon these points; for sup- 
pose that everything he here says is granted, we ask, are these difli- 
culties that are to overthrow Christianity ? According to his own 


showing they are not difficulties at all, but merely supposed evidences, | 


one of which must be given up, and the other “ gravely modified.” 
We are, in truth, amazed that when a writer in the present day 
comes forward, telling us we are on the verge of great changes—that 


old things must pass away—that traditional Christianity must give | 


place to something better—that this scepticism is the result of 
thought, and has been produced by real difficulties; these, in the 
end turn out to be—what? First, the old question about the 
heathen; secondly, that St. Paul quotes the xixth, Psalm on the 
subject of the universality of the publication of the Gospel, plainly 


faith of the Catholic Church.” * So that when the writer says 
that the Jesuit Petavius and others admit that the doctrine of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds “is not to be found explicitly in the 
earliest Fathers, nor even in Scripture, although aetna: by it,” he 
fails to prove his assertion ; for if a doctrine is said to be provabie by 
Scripture, there is claimed for it the highest antiquity. Nor is he 
more fortunate when he says of justification by faith— 

‘Tt never was the doctrine of any considerable portion of the Church till the 


time of the Reformation. It is not met with in the immediately post- Apostolic 


writings, nor in the Apostolic writings, except those of St. Paul, not even in the 


Epistle to the Hebrews, which is of the Pauline or Paulo-Johannean School. The 
faith, at least, of that Epistle, ‘the substance of things hoped for,’ is a very 
different faith from the faith of the Epistle to the Romans” (pp. 159, 160). 

It seems rather a strange proof that justification by faith is not of 
the highest antiquity, to say it is not met with “in the Apostolic 
writings, except those of St. Paul!” Seeing that they form by far 
the largest portion of the Epistles, we should have thought this would 
be quite sufficient, and if even it be not found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, this proves only that there are more truths than one to be 
revealed. It would be easy to give a Catena Patrum from the 
Apostolic age down to the Reformation, through Justin Martyr, 
Ireneus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, St. Ambrose, St. Basil, 
Theodoret, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, to prove that justifica- 
tion by faith was ever held and taught by the best and holiest in 
the Church, but let the truth and accuracy of the writer’s statements 
be tested by the following example. He says the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith “is not met with in the immediately post-Apostolic 
writings.”” In reply to this we should wish to direct his attention to 
St. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. This Clement is mentioned 
by St. Paul as his fellow-labourer (Philip. iv. 8), andin an Epistle to 
the Corinthians, the genuineness of which is universally admitted, he 
thus writes t :— 

**So we also, being called by his good will in Christ Jesus, are justified not by 
ourselves, nor by our wisdom, understanding, piety, or good works, which in purity 

’ r 


of heart we have performed, but through fait ough which the Almighty God 
has justified us from the beginning, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Whether, then, we are to ascribe the statement that the doctrine 
of justification is not met with in the immediately post-Apostolic 
writings to ignorance or misrepresentation matters little, in either 
case we see that too much value is not to be attached to the words 
of the writer. But he now proceeds to endeavour to prove that in 
the early Church, doctrine was regarded as comparatively of little 
importance. “He says :— 

“The nearer we come to the original sources of the history, the less definite 


do we find the statements of doctrines, and even of the facts from which the 
doctrines were afterwards inferred. And at the very first, with our Lord Himself 


_ and His Apostles, as represented to us in the New Testament, morals come before 


showing that he was ignorant of geography and ethnology; thirdly, 


that the spread of Christianity in the three first centuries was not. 
so striking as to justify our appealing to this as an evidence of its 
supernatural origin; fourthly, that India and China needed a revela- 
tion as much as Greece or Rome. These are literally the only diffi- 
culties and objections mentioned. We are told, indeed, “there are 
many other sources of the modern questionings of traditional Chris- 
tianity ;”’ but as they “cannot now be touched upon,” we are not 
bound to suppose that they are more formidable than the ones that 
are named. 

The writer having thus revealed the overwhelming difficulties which 
must cause the doctrinal statements of every school, whether Calvin- 
istic, or Lutheran, or sacramental, to “be thrown into the back- 
ground, if not abandoned,” proceeds to this, the real object of his 
Essay, which is to deny the existence of all distinctive truth, and to 
claim for himself and others, as ministers of the Church of England, 
the liberty to believe and to teach whatever they may please. He 
introduces this by a discussion of the principle of multitudinism 
and the question of a national establishment. With these questions, 
important as they are, we have now nothing to say, except so far as 
they are attempted to be made the foundation of a theory to which 
they do not lend the shadow of support. However opposed anyone 
may be to the principle of multitudinism, or of an Establishment, we 
feel sure it will not be said they imply the abnegation of all Christian 


contemplation, ethics before theoretics” (p. 160). 


Here, again, the boldness and strangeness of the writer’s unproved 
and unfounded assertion amaze us. Our Lord, as we before have 
said, did not fully reveal the whole mystery of the faith; this was the 
office of the Spirit when He was given to the Church. But when 
that Spirit guided the Apostles into all truth; with them the very 
reverse of what is. stated is the case, doctrine came first, then 
Christian duty, theoretics before ethics. The preaching of Peter and 
Paul in the Acts consisted in proclaiming the doctrine of forgiveness 
through faith in a crucified and risen Saviour. To the fact of the 
resurrection they ceased not to give evidence. In the Epistles, for 
example, Romans and Ephesians, the broad foundation of Gospel 
truth is first laid, that on it the edifice of Christian practice may 
then be raised. Thus Olshausen begins the second part of his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians with these words ¢ :— 

“ After the predominantly doctrinal exposition, St. Paul now brings forward 


the ethical exposition, which, however, is naturally also continually penetrated 
with and supported by the doctrinal element.” 


Again, let us take Tertullian’s apology, and read that passage in 
Chapter xxi. beginning, “It is necessary, therefore, to say a few 
things concerning Christ as God.” And we find him declaring his 


| divinity, his sonship, his being of one substance with the Father, his 


miraculous conception (Hunc ex Deo prolatum didicimus, et prola- 


| tione generatum, et idcirco filium Dei, et Deum dictum ex unitate 


| substantiz). 


truth, or assert an unrestricted licence of belief; yet this is the point | 
to which this Essay endeavours to lead us. We are told that the | 


Apostolic Churches were multitudinist, and we are therefore asked 
to believe that there was no form of faith which they were to receive, 
ho “ traditions” which they were to hold fast. To this we might 


simply reply that St. Paul, speaking of “ the love of the truth,” and | 
belief of the truth,” in contrast with error and believing “a lie,” adds, | 


“Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions (rite wapacdcetc) 
which ye have been taught, whether by word, or our epistle” (2 Thess. 
i. 15). To establish the principle of the Essay, it is said, first, that 
‘arious theological schools admit they cannot claim the highest 
antiquity for their most important dogmas, and secondly, that in the 
apostolic age doctrine was considered of very little importance. To 

oth these statements we give a positive denial. Even the Church 
of Rome does not claim the power of teaching any new doctrine; 
the office she assumes is that of “ defining what has always been the 


| 


He then declares that by his word he cast out devils, 
gave sight to the blind, cleansed the lepers, raised the dead, stilled 
the tempests, walked upon the waves, showing that He was God; 
that the chief men of the Jews, exasperated at his doctrine, delivered 
him to Pontius Pilate, and by clamour extorted from him his cruci- 
fixion ; that being pierced, he himself dismissed his soul with a word, 
anticipating the office of the executioner; that at the very moment 
of his death the sun withdrew his light, a fact which they had 
written in their own annals;§ that the Jews surrounded the 





* Lectures on the Catholic Church. By the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman. Lecture III. 
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sepulchre with a strong military guard; that on the third day there 
was an earthquake, the stone was rolled from the sepulchre, and he 
arose ; that he remained forty days with his disciples teaching them 
what they should teach; and at length, having pale hip | them 
to preach the Gospel throughout the world, was taken up into 
heaven. With the epistles, pt of the New Testament before us, 
and with such a detailed statement of the facts of the Gospel history 
by an early Christian apologist, what ground, we should like to 
know, is there for the assertion that the nearer we come to the 
original sources of the history, the less definite is the statement of 
doctrines, or even of the facts on which they rest ? 

But, again, it is said that the comparative unimportance of 
doctrine may be learned from the fact that both our Lord and 
St. Paul deal more severely with moral defects than with doctrinal 
error. 


“ Our Lord, although he expressly taught a resurrection, and argued with the 
Sadducees on the subject, never treated them as aliens from Israel, because they 
did not hold that doctrine; is much more severe on the proud defects and 
hypocrisies of the Pharisees, than upon the doctrinal defects of the Sadducees ” 
(p. 164). 


Again, he says that even in the Christian Church there were those 
who denied the resurrection ; and though St. Paul ever represents it 
as the fundamental article of the faith, yet he does not expel such, 
but reasons with them, while in an extreme case “he sanctioned 
excommunication for the cause of immorality.”” The conclusion he 
comes to from this is that the good liver, who disbelieved the resur- 
rection, is no less of a Christian than the evil liver, who believed it, 
and that though “we can only say they were both bad Christians,” 
yet both are to be retained within the Church. Now in this there is 
a certain degree of truth; for though the person who denies the 
faith cannot be called a Christian at all, we all feel that, in one sense, 
evil in life is worse than error in doctrine. We feel there is con- 
nected with it greater moral depravity, though even this feeling may 
be carried too far; for if a man will plead as an excuse of error that 
it is his misfortune, not his fault, we know there are those who do 
the same for their evil living, and throw the blame upon their nature. 
Besides, there is a more intimate connection between a man’s moral 
and mental condition than is generally supposed. Christ says, “ If 
any man will do his will (if any man willeth to do his will (éay rec 
Hedy vO OAnpa airod rout), he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God” (John vii. 17). There are such things as sins of 
Reet nor can anyone reasonably say that he is not justly 
chargeable with them, unless, laying aside all prejudice, he has dili- 
gently set himself to the inquiry after truth. Again, we admit that 
the primitive Church did not approach the ideal of perfection, either 
in doctrine or morals, and that the multitudinist principle implies 
that there may be contained in the Church “ persons of the strangest 
and most incongruous beliefs, and of the most unequal and incon- 
sistent practice ;” yet no one will say that this altogether excludes 
the exercise of discipline. St. Paul’s dealing with the case in the 
Church at Corinth is a sufficient proof of this. 

And this brings us immediately to the point before us. The fact 
referred to, that the Apostle dealt more severely with moral delin- 
quency than with doctrinal error, is wholly inapplicable to the case, 
for an important distinction is entirely concealed, which changes the 
whole question, the distinction between the members and teachers of 
a Church, It might well be a question what degree of error in 
doctrine should exclude from Church membership, but it is quite a 
different question what degree should exclude from Church teacher- 
ship. Every Church rightly concedes a greater freedom and liberty 
of opinion to its members than to its teachers; yet it will be seen 
that, because Paul dealt gently with the members of the Church who 
were led into error, the author of this Essay argues that doctrine is 
comperer nes! unimportant, even in those who occupy the position of 
teachers—an inference perfectly unjustifiable and fallacious ; for how 
does Paul speak of, and deal with error in such? He declares that, 
though a man were clothed with the purity of an angel, if he teach 
false doctrine, he is “accursed ;”’ while, speaking with the tender- 
ness of a spiritual father to the Galatian Christians, who were seduced 
from the simplicity and truth of the faith, he says of those who were 
their seducers, “ 1 would they were even cut off which trouble you.”’ 
And “if any man preach any other Gospel unto you than that ye 
have received, let him be accursed.” Again, how does Peter speak 
of false teachers? “ But there were false prophets also among the 
people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves swift destruction’’ (2 Pet. ii.1). So 
also St. John: “‘ Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in the doctrine of 
Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son.” “If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-speed” (2 Ep. 9, 10). And the story 
recorded by Ireneus of St. John fleeing from a bath in Ephesus, 
where he found Cerinthus, proves that, not only by words but by 
his conduct, he marked his abhorrence of false teachers. We thus 
see what an evil thing error in doctrine was regarded by the Apostles, 
and how they would not tolerate it in the teachers of the Church. 








We deny, then, that the principle of doctrinal limitation is, as thig 
writer asserts, at variance with the principle of multitudinism. }, 
regrets that while Constantine inaugurated the one he should have 
introduced the other, and that “the fluid state” of Christian opinion 
in the first century “became gradually hardened, and finally lost for 


many ages by the sanction given by Constantine to the decisions of 
Nica.” e view of the writer as to the degree of fluidity that 


should be allowed to Christian opinion appears from what he imme. 
diately adds :— 

“We cannot now be very good judges whether it would have been possibje 
together with the establishment of Christianity as the imperial religion, to enforce 
forbearance between the great antagonisms which were then in dispute, and to 
have insisted on the maxim that neither had a right to limit the common Christianity 
to the exclusion of the other. At all events a principle at variance with a true 
multitudinism was then recognised (p. 166). 


From this it evidently appears that the writer thinks, if it were 
possible, Arianism ought to have been recognised as part of “the 
common Christianity.” 

Failing to connect the fluid state of Christian opinion with the 
multitudinist principle, he proceeds to speak of the question of 
National Church in the hope of finding in it some support for his 
theory, and certainly some of his ideas on this subject are not a little 
extraordinary. His views of the world and the heathen nations are 
precisely those propounded in the first Essay. The heathen religions 
as well as Christianity were all engaged in the work of civilization, 
and influencing the national life. 

‘ But the primitive Christians could scarcely be expected to see that ultimately 
the Gospel was to have sway in doing more perfectly that which the heathen 
religions were doing imperfectly ” (p. 169). 


The Christian in the earliest age naturally regarded the heathen 
state as belonging “to the kingdom of Satan,” and not to that of 
God. And considering that ali its offices were consecrated to 
heathen divinities, he looked upon it as “a society having its origin 
from the powers of darkness, not from the Lord of light and life.” 
But this was a mistake. True, this is the view given of the world in 
the First Epistle of St. John, but not so by St. Paul. “ The horizon 
which St. John’s view embraced was much narrower than St. Paul’s” 
(p. 168). St. Paul travelled more, he saw more of men and cities, 
his experience was larger, and therefore his charity wider. If John’s 
love forthe brethren was more intense, Paul’s love, which embraced 
all men, was more catholic. ‘ With John ‘the whole world lieth in 
wickedness,’ while St. Paul exhorts ‘ prayers and supplications to be 
made for all men, for kings, and for all that are in authority.’” 
Now it is true that St. Paul does exhort us to make prayers and 
supplications for all men, nevertheless his description of the world 
is precisely the same as that of St. John. He speaks of the Gen- 
tiles who walk “ according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedience ; having the understandiag darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart”? (Eph. ii. 2; iy. 18). 

The heathen religions being thus represented as instituted by 
God, having to do with the development of national life, and a 
national church being essential for its full completion, such a 
Church, we are told, appeared not only among the Jews but among 
all nations as civilization advanced. 

‘‘Tt has been usual, but erroneous, to style the Jewish constitution a theocracy 
in a peculiar and exclusive sense, as if the combination of the religious and civil 
life had been confined to that people” (p. 169). ‘The distinction between the 
Jewish people and the other nations, in respect of this so-called theocracy, is but 
feebly marked on both sides. For the religious element was much stronger than 
has been supposed in other nationalities, and the priesthood was by no means 
supreme in the Hebrew state” (p. 170). 


True, the title of “the Lord’s paaple ” occurs in the Hebrew 
Scriptures with appeals to Jehovah as their protector and judge; 
but “so it is with polytheistic nations; they are the offspring of the 
gods; the deities are their guides and guardians, the authors of their 
Jaws and customs.” “It will, of course, be said the entire differ- 
ence is no more than this—the object of worship in the one case was 
the true God, in the other cases idols and demons.” But every 
unprejudiced person will know, that while the Hebrews obscured the 
true conception of God, by ascribing to him passions, the better 
Pagans did not believe the stories invented about their gods. But 
we would be disposed to say there was more difference between the 
cases than the comparative spirituality of the conceptions entertained 
of the Deity. This great ditference is entirely forgotten, or at least 
set aside, that God called Israel in a special manner to be his people; 
that he visibly and miraculously interposed to save them, and sepa- 
rate them from the nations; that their laws, and institutions, and 
worship were all revealed, and appointed by Him, so that Moses 
could say to them—*“ Did ever people hear the voice of God speakiug 
out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live? or hath 
God assayed to go and take him a nation from the midst of another 
nation, by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, and by war, and 
by a mighty hand, and by a stretched-out arm, and by great terrors, 
according to all that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt before 
your eyes.”’ (Deut. iv. 33, 34.) Such are the facts that made Israel 
a theocracy—a theocracy like unto which there was never anything, 
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»efore or since, in the world. We suspect, however, that the autho- 
sity of Moses will have but little weight with the author of this 
Gesay. But to proceed: as all nations have, in some form or 
another, exhibited the development of a public religion, 

«© 4 National Church need not, historically speaking, be Christian ; nor, if it be 
Christian, need it be tied down to particular forms which have been prevalent at 
ertain times in Christendom” (p. 178). 

In fact, the office of a National Church is simply “to assist the 
.iritual progress of the nation, and of the individuals of which it is 


composed in their several states and stages,” without expecting 


that all should be of the same standard, nor should it, by attempting 
‘to define itself otherwise than by its own nationality,’”’ “ provoke 
-he individualist element into separatism,’’ and this, we are told, it 
nevitably will do, 

“Tf, while the civil side of the nation is fluid, the ecclesiastical side is fixed ; 
f thought and speech are free among all other classes, and not free among those 
who hold the office of leaders and teachers of the rest in the highest things ” 
». 174). 

Such is a general view of the author’s idea of a National Church. 
He returns to it again, and speaks more plainly. It is now sufficient 
to say, that he regards it simply as a state machinery for the pur- 
pose of influencing the national life; that to bring its influence to 
bear upon as many as possible, it should liberate itself from “ tradi- 
tional symbols” and “ doctrinal limitations ;” that religious opinion 
should not be hardened or crystallised, but “ fluid; and that this 
perfect unrestricted freedom of thought and speech should be enjoyed 
equally by all—by the teachers of the Church as well as its members. 

From the general question of a National Church, the writer passes 
to the application of his views to the case of the Church of England, 
and he prepares his way by some preliminary remarks upon the 
liberty of opinion that Church leaves her members on the great and 
fandaiwental subject of inspiration. His own views of inspiration 
are free enough; he tells us there are some things in the New 
Testament not only difficult but impossible to reconcile, and reminds 
us that 
‘good men may err in facts, be weak in memory, mingle imagination with 
memory, be feeble in inferences, confound illustration with argument, be varying 
in judgment and opinions” (p. 179). 

The subject of inspiration, however, he does not discuss, and there- 
fore we shall not enter upon it here, but confine ourselves to his 
remarks upon the view which he thinks the Church of England 
takes of it. He commences by saying it has been the boast within 
the Church of England that it is founded upon the “ Word of God,”’ 
but that this is ' 

‘‘a phrase which begs many a question when applied to the canonical books of the 


Old and New Testament ; a phrase which is never applied to them by any of the 
-criptural authors” (p. 175). \ 


We would just observe upon this iu passing, that it would be hard 
for any of the authors of Scripture to have applied the term the 
* Word of God” to the canonical books, for the Word of God was 
not complete until their own writings were added, nor were the 
books collected into one until after their death. But St. Paul does 
apply that term to what the Church had heard from his lips, 
“because, when ye received the Word of God which ye heard of us, 
ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth THE 
Worp or Gop” (1 Thess. ii. 13). But not only are we told that 
none of the Scriptural authors apply the phrase, the Word of God, to 
the canonical books, but 
‘‘ in that which may be considered the pivot Article of the Church this expression 
does not occur, but only ‘ Holy Scripture,’ ‘Canonical Books,’ ‘Old and New 
Testaments.’ It contains no Jetlaration of the Bible being throughout super- 
naturally suggested, nor any intimation as to which portions of it were owing to a 
special divine illumination, nor the slightest attempt at defining inspiration, 
whether mediate or immediate, whether through or beside, or over-ruling the 
national faculties of the subject of it, nor the least hint of the relation between 
ine and human elements in the composition of the biblical books ” 
p. 176). 

It is true, as is here stated, that the Sixth’Article does not give any 
definition of inspiration, nor does it intimate what portions are in- 
spired and what not, and for this simple reason, that our Reformers 
held the old notion, that “ax Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” Again, we admit, the phrase, the word of God is not applied 
to the Scriptures in the Article, but it calls them “holy,” which 
plainly implies that they are regarded as God’s word; nor is the 
teaching of the Church of England on this subject merely left to 
implication, for twice the term, the Word of God, is applied to the 
Holy Scriptures in the Thirty-sixth Canon, and throughout the 
Homilies it is the name by which they are invariably called *—“ God's 


the Church whose “silence” is said to be a matter of rejoicing. 


' > | . . . . *,* 

left open ;” its declaration is partly negative and partly positive : 
_ "As to its negative part, it declares that nothing—no clause of creed, no deci- 

st of council, no tradition or exposition—is required to be believed on peril of 
r a unless it be Scriptural ; but it does not lay down that everything which 
* Contained in Scripture must be believed on the same peril. Or it may be ex- 





* Homily, A Faithful Exhortation to the Reading of Holy Scripture. 
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ressed thus:—The word of God is contained in Scripture, whence it does not 
ollow that it is co-extensive with it” (p. 176). 

We confess we take pleasure in exposing the fallacies pervading 
these Essays; here is a palpable one. tt is argued that because the 
Sixth Article does not declare that everything contained in Scripture 
must be believed on peril of salvation, therefore it teaches that there 
are some things in pes ptare not the word of God; but this by no 
means follows, unless it be true that every word of God is essential 
to salyation—a proposition no one will admit, for God is pleased to 
reveal many things for our comfort and edification which are not 
essential for the salvation of our souls. Every word of God may be 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for ‘correction, for instruction,” 
though not necessary, for a man to be saved. Once more, in order to 
clear away the repressive authority of Scripture, we are informed 
that— 

‘* Many evils have flowed to the people of England, otherwise free enough, from 
an extreme and too exclusive Scripturalism. ... . A Protestant tradition seems 
to have prevailed, unsanctioned by any of our formularies, that the words of 
Scripture are imbued with a supernatural property, by which their true sense can 
reveal itself even to those who, by intellectual or educational defect, would natu- 
rally be incapable of appreciating it. There is no book, indeed, or collection of 
books, so rich in words which address themselves intelligibly to the unlearned and 
learned alike. But those who are able to do so ought to lead the less educated to 
distinguish between the different kinds of words which it contains, between the 
dark patches of human passion and error, which form a partial crust upon it, and 
the bright centre of spiritual truth within” (p. 177). 

With the “ Protestant tradition ’’ mentioned we are not acquainted. 
We know of no tradition that teaches “that the words of Scripture 
are imbued with a supernatural property ;’’ but we believe that those 
words are peculiarly the instrument by which the Spirit of God works, 
so that the Word of God is called “the sword of the Spirit.” And 
this tradition is sanctioned by the Homily :—* 

“The words of Holy Scripture be called the words of everlasting life, for they 
be God’s instrument, ordained for the same purpose. They have power to turn 
through God’s promise, and they be effectual through God's assistance, and being 
received in a faithful heart, they have ever an heavenly spirit working iu them ; 
they are lively, quick, and mighty in operation, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and enter through, even to the dividing asunder of the soul and the spirit, 
of the joints and the marrow.” 

Having thus prepared his way, the writer proceeds to that which 
is in truth the great object of this Essay, to remove every doctrinal 
restraint, to claim for the ministers of the Church a perfect freedom 
of religious opinion, to claim for them exeimption from all subscrip- 
tion to any creed or article of faith; and then, in case this should be 
denied, he proceeds ingeniously to poiut out how, by equivocation 
and mental reservation, and taking words in a non-natural sense, men 
can still subscribe, though they do not believe. We can say unaf- 
fectedly it is with pain we enter upon this part of the Essay, for we 
cannot do so without making an exposure of the very worst immo- 
rality. It is humiliating, truly humiliating to human nature, to find 
a gentleman, a clergyman, inventing devices by which the most solemn 
obligations may be evaded, and openly recommending, in order to 
share or retain the Church’s emoluments, a course of dishonesty 
which, we venture to aflirm, if practised in worldly matters, would 
subject the offender to legal penalties, or would at least exclude him 
from the society of honourable men. Painful as this is, we feel it 
will be productive of good; it will have the effect of destroying the 
power for evil which this volume might otherwise possess, and. 
causing it to sink into merited oblivion. Weare persuaded the more 
it is known the more harmless it will prove; that, when it is under- 
stood that, as in the case of this Essay, every principle of truth and 
honour is violated, men will turn with indignation from such a 
shameful insult offered to their moral sense. And so this infidel 
attempt to destroy the faith of the nation will perish in its birth. 

The writer commences by saying that, if the National Church 
would be true to the multitudinist principle, the same freedom of 
opinion which is enjoyed by the English citizen must be conceded to 
the English Churchman, and that that liberty must be granted equally 
to ministers as to people ; that all ministers cannot be expected 


** to be of one opinion in theoreticals, or the same person to be subject to no 
variations of opinion at different periods of his life” (p. 180). 


To this we would say, certainly not. So long as men’s minds are 
differently constituted some variety of opinion must be expected, nor 
can it be supposed that, however matured a man’s views may be, 
some alteration in them may not take place ; but this is true of men 
as members of the state as well as of a Church, and why permit it to 
be offered as the plea for a principle in the Church which would not 
be tolerated for one moment in the world? Men have a variety of 
opinions upon many subjects, politics, government, law, medicine, as 


See . | well as religion, but would the man be considered sane who would 
word,’ “ God’s true word,” “God’s holy word,” “the revelation of | 
the Holy Ghost,” “the Scripture of God.’ Such is the language of | 


therefore argue there should be no principles of Government, no 
legal code, no materia medica, or make it a ground of complaint that 


we: | he cannot be a member of the government, and yet openly avow 
-\gain, as to the teaching of the Article; in it “very much is wisely | 


principles subversive of its policy ; that he cannot walk the courts of 


| law, or sit ou the bench of justice and plead and decide causes, not 


| poisons. 


according to precedent, but according to his fancy, or that he cannot 
be a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and yet administer deadly 
Take, then, the very lowest view of the Church, the view 


* Homily, A Faithful Exhortation to the Reading and ‘Knowledge of Holy Scripture. First 
part. 
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which seems to be taken of it in this Essay, that it is but a machine 
or instrument in the hands of the State ; t it to be a society at 
all, and where is the reason that the members of that society, and 
especially its ministers, are not to be bound by any code or principles 
whatever. It will be said, on the question of religion there should 
be greater liberty than on any other, here freedom of conscience is 
man’s birthright. Granted; and to the private individual there 
should be, and there is wisely conceded, the greatest liberty com- 
patible with outer membership. He ultimately is, in truth, respon- 
sible for his religious opinions only to God, but it is very different 
with the man who desires to be recognised as a teacher of others, 
and to be accredited with that responsible office in the Church. To 
the Republican we would say, hold your principles as strongly as you 
please, but do not accept office under a monarchy. To him who 
considered the laws of England unjust and immoral we would say, 
seek to have them if possible repealed, but till then do not give them 
your assent or promise faithfully to administer them. So to the man 
who does not heartily believe the creeds and Articles of the Church 
of England we would say, no one asks you to subscribe to them ; but 
do not be guilty of the baseness of giving to them your assent for 
the purpose of entering her ministry, and then turn round and 
confess your assent was bet feigned, and endeavour to explain away 
your act of subscription. Or, if having honestly entered that 
ministry your views have become changed, openly confess it, but at 
the same time resign your position. 

Such a course as this, however, does not appear at all to commend 
itself to the author of this Essay. His views are more prudential, 
and he is rather disposed quietly to consider what liberty is con- 
ceded, to take as much as is given, and then to devise ingenious 
oe for setting aside those restraints to which he has submitted 

imself by his own voluntary act. He admits that “great openings 
for freedom” exist, though there are some restraints or appearance 
of restraints, which require to be removed. 

** As far as opinion, privately entertained, is concerned, the liberty of the Eng- 
lish clergyman appears already to be complete. For no ecclesiastical person can 
be obliged to answer interrogations as to his opinions, nor be troubled for that 
which he has not actually expressed ” (p. 180). 

This is a consolation for the man who is base enough, outwardly, 
to profess what privately he does not believe. The clergyman of the 
Church of England is assured that though he does not believe a single 
article of the creed, he can get into no trouble if he will only keep 
his mind to himself, for no one has a right to question him as to his 
opinions ; and to satisfy his mind on this point, the judgment of 
Chief Justices Popham and Coke is referred to as decisive. But our 
author is not content with this, he must not only have liberty to 
think what he pleases, but to speak what he thinks, 

“ Still, though there may be no power of inquisition into the private opinions 
either of ministers or people in the Church of England, there may be some inter- 
ference with the expression of them; and a great restraint is supposed to be 
imposed upon the > sina by reason of their subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles” (p. 181). 

Thus we are brought to the question of subscription; and here it 

is that “ restraints or appearance of restraints” occur. It certainly 
is generally “supposed” that when a clergyman subscribes the 
Thirty-nine Articles he believes them, that when he declares they 
are agreeable to the Word of God he believes the doctrines they 
embody are true, but this is a mere vulgar prejudice. Subscription 
to the Articles is not so binding as some simple people think; and 
even a clergyman who “ privafe/y” thinks the Articles teach but the 
antiquated dogmas of a traditional theology, may safely subscribe 
them. For, in the first place,— 
‘‘it is more difficult than might be expected, to define what is the extent of the 
legal obligation of those who sign them ; and in this case the strictly legal obliga- 
tion is the measure of the moral one. Subscription may be thought even to be 
inoperative upon the conscience by reason of its vagueness. For the act of sub- 
scription is enjoined, but its effect or meaning nowhere plainly laid down ; and it 
does not seem to amount to more than an acceptance of the Articles of the 
Church as the formal law to which the subscriber is in some sense subject” 
(p. 181). 

All that a man need trouble himself about is what the strict letter 
of law binds him to, for though it is generally supposed that the 
known intention of the party requiring subscription is morally 
binding on him who subscribes, in this case we need not consider 
the moral, but merely attend to the strictly legal obligation; and 
this, “ by reason of its vagueness,” may be thought wholly “ inopera- 
tive ’’ on the conscience. 

We shall suppose now a young man in one of our universities, 
intended for the ministry, has strongly imbibed the rationalistic 
views contained in this volume of Essays. There is a good piece of 
church preferment in his family, but he has been led “toa distrust 
of the old arguments for a miraculous revelation,” in fact, he does 
not believe “ traditional Christianity,’ and he has some hesitation 


i 








upon the question of subscription ; his conscience tells him that he | 


ought not by a lie to gain admission into the ministry of a Church 
whose faith he does not believe, in order that he may eat her bread. 
He resolves to ask advice of the Vicar of Great Staughton, and seek 
from him a resolution of his doubts. We shall enter with this youth 


into the vicar’s study, and take the liberty of recording the conversa- 
tion that takes place :— 


i 


— 





Youth.—W hat obligation is imposed on the cl subscription to the Thirty. 
nine Articles? Can one who does vot believe repeater ot en 
Vicar of Staughton.—My young friend, you need not let conscience trouble you 
in the matter. Subscription is so vague that it is “‘inoperative upon the con. 
science.” All that be considered is “‘ the strictly legal obligation ” supposeq 
to be imposed by the ecclesiastical and civil laws. 
Youth.— But these laws appear to me very binding. The Fifth Canon is entitleg 


_ “Impugners of the Articles of Religion established in this Church of E 


Censured.” ‘ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm that any of the nine-and-thirty 
Articles, &c., are in any part superstitious or erroneous, or such as he may not 
with a good conscience subscribe unto, let him be excommunicated,” &c. 

Vicar of Staughton.—O, make yourself easy about the excommunication ; you 
may laugh in your sleeve at that, if you keep within the letter. What is , 
impugn, sir ?—that’s the question. ‘* We need not stay to consider what the 
of excommunication might be, but rather attend to the definition which the canop 
itself supplies of ‘impugning.’ It is stated to be the affirming that any of the 
Thirty-nine Articles are in any part ‘superstitious or erroneous.’ Yet an Artiele 
may be very inexpedient, may be unintelligible, may be controversial, may up. 
necessarily revive dead controversies—all or any of these without being erroneoys - 
and though not superstitious, some expressions may appear so,” &c. (p. 182), 

Youth.—Well, I can understand how an act might appear to be superstitious, 
and yet not really be so ; but that an “‘ expression” should not be what it appears 
[ am unable to comprehend, However, do you really tell me that I can, as the 
canon requires, subscribe ‘‘ with a good conscience” an Article I believe to be 
inexpedient, unintelligible, mischievous, useless, and a rv d superstitious ? 

Vicar of Staughton.—Of course you can ; ‘‘ the Fifth Canon does not touch the 
affirming any of these things” (p. 182). 

‘outh.—But there is another canon, the thirty-sixth, ‘“‘ which contains two 
clauses explauatory, to some extent, of the meaning of ministerial subscription— 
“That he alloweth the Book of Articles,” &c., and ‘‘that he acknowledyeth the 
same to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 

Vicar of Staughton.—You must not attach too much importance to words, 
‘““We ‘allow’ many things which we do not think wise or practically useful, as 
the less of two evils, or an evil which cannot be remedied, . . . Many acquiesce 
in, submit to, ‘allow’ a law as it operates upon themselves which they would be 
horror-struck to have enacted” (pp. 182-183). 

Youth.—But then he says “‘ that he acknowledgeth the same to be agreeable to 
the Word of Ged.” 

Vicur of Staughton.—Attend to the “ distinctions,” young man ; attend to the 
“distinctions.” Some distinctions may be founded upon the word ‘‘ acknowledge,” 
He does not maintain, nor regard it as self-evident, nor originate it as his own 
feeling, spontaneous opinion, or conviction ; but when it is suggested to him, put 
in a certain shape, &c., he is not prepared to contradict ; and he acknowledges— 
many other better and wiser men than himself have acknowledged the same thing 
—why should he be obstinate?” (p. 183). 

Youth.—But, after all, it is said that the Articles are “‘ agreeable to the Word of 
God.” And this is a strong statement, 

Vicar of Staughton.—Yes; but there is a way of evading even this, for ‘this 
cannot mean that the Articles are precisely co-extensive with the Bible, much les: 
of equal authority with it as a whole... . If their terms are Biblical terms, 
they must be presumed to have the same sense in the Articles which they have in 
the Scripture ; and if they are not all Scriptural ones, they undertake, in the first 
Article, not to contradict the Scripture” (pp. 183, 184). Now, by the principle 
of IpEOLOGY, a most fruitful principle, Sir, hereafter to be explained, we may 
make Scripture mean anything ; and so as the terms in the Articles are presumed 
to have the same sense as in the Scriptures, we may make the Articles mean avy- 
thing. That’s clever, is it not ? 

Youth.—Well, I cannot exactly say ; perhaps so. But, Rev. Sir, is there not 
also ‘a statate, a law of the land, which forbids, under penalties, the advisedly 
and directly contradicting any of them by ecclesiastics, and requires subscription 
with declaration ofassent from beneficed persons” ? : 

Vicar of Staughton.—Ah, you are too scrupulous, young man ; you will get 
wiser as you grow older. Who would mindan old statute! “This statute (13 
Eliz., c. 12), three hundred years old, like many other old enactments, is not found 
to be very applicable to modern cases ; its provisions would not easily be brought 
to bear on questions likely to be raised in our own days. THE MESHES ARE 100 
OPEN FOR MODERN REFINEMENT!” (p. 185). 


We must here interrupt the conversation. “ The meshes are too 
open for modern refinement !” We declare this is the most disgrace- 
ful sentence that was ever penned by a clergyman when applied to 
the possibility of his evading those obligations imposed upon hin, 
both by the civil and ecclesiastical laws, and his own solemn oath; to 
reason with him upon the dishonesty of his equivocating about the 
meaning of the words “assent,” “ allow,” “ acknowledge ” would be 
useless ; to dwell upon it is unnecessary; the moral sense of the 
Christian public will estimate it as it deserves; but the author has 
not yet fully developed his system of equivocation and mental reser- 
vation. Doubtless he remembers, though he has not mentioned it, 
that the thirty-sixth canon, which requires subscription to the state- 
ment that the Articles are “agreeable to the Word of God,” required 
him, “for the avoiding of all ambiguities, to subscribe in this order 
and form of words, setting down both his Christian and surname, 
viz..—* I, N. N., do willingly and Ex ANIMO, subscribe to,” &c. We 
suppose it is that, remembering this, he still thinks it necessary to 
add something to show that the meshes are sufficiently wide. For 
this purpose he makes a threefold division of the Articles, and sug- 
gests considerations by which their meaning can be entirely evaded. 

‘Not to repeat concerning the word ‘assent’ what has been said concerning 
‘allow’ and ‘acknowledge,’ let the Articles be taken according to an obvious 
classification ” (p. 185). 

The threefold division is :— 

I. The first five Articles which speak of “the Divine Person- 
alities.” 

II. The Articles “concerning the rule of faith and the sufficiency 
of Scripture,” which he terms “the pivot Articles.” . 

Ill. “The Articles which have a Lutheran and Calvinistic sound. ; 
First, with reference to the first five Articles a mystical kind 0! 
language may be employed :— 

‘‘ Forms of expression, partly derived from modern modes of thought on met 
physical subjects, partly suggested by a better acquaintance than heretofore wi» 
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state of Christian opinion in the immediatel Apostolic age, 
eee S with respect to the doctrines enunciated in ted ve first Articles, 
without directly contradicting, impugning, or refusing to assent to them, but passing 
hy the side of them—as with respect to the humanifying of the Divine word and to 
the Divine personalities ” (p. 186). 

In speaking of these great truths we can use metaphysical, in- 
definite, unmeaning language, which, without directly contradicting, 
will pass by them. Thus, instead of saying, in the plain and 
honest language of the second Article, that “ the Son, which is the very 
and Eternal 
Virgin, of her substance,” we can speak of the “humanifying of the 
Divine Word!” 

“Then those which we have called the pivot Articles are happily found to 
make no effectual provision for an absolute uniformity, when once the freedom of 
interpretation of Scripture is admitted ; they cannot be considered as interpreting 
their own interpreter” (p. 186). 

But here we detect a fallacy ; an important distinction is forgotten. 
The articles are to interpret their own interpreter, and that without 
any “ circular proceeding.”’ It is true the Church of England bases 
her Articles upon the Scriptures, and recognises the right of private 
or individual judgment, but she proposes her Articles to those who 
would enter her ministry, as embodying her views of the great 
fundamental truths of Christianity, and she does this in order to 
secure uniformity of belief among her authorized ministers. She 
says, here are the views of divine truth held by that Church whose 
ministry you would enter; they are professedly based upon the word 
of God; it is possible they may be false, but true or false they 
contain the dogmatic teaching of the Church; it is for you to 
consider whether you agree with them ; here exercise your judgment, 
examine them by Scripture; if you do not think they “ are agreeable 
to the word of God” do not subscribe them, no one asks you. 
But if you do, you are expected to do so “ex animo,”’ according to 
their plain literal meaning, and you are not afterwards, by quibbling 
upon words, to give to the Articles any meaning you please, on the 
plea that they can only mean what Scripture means, and that you 
are at liberty to interpret it according to yourfancy. For you, where 


the Articles speak they are the Church’s interpretation of Scripture. | 


But lastly we are told that— 


“the Articles which have a Lutheran and Calvinistic sound are found to be 
equally open, because they are, for the most part, founded on the very words of 
Scripture ; and these, while worthy of unfeigned assent, are capable of different 
interpretations” (p. 186). 


One of the words said to be capable of different interpretations is 
“faith.” We would remind the writer that the Eleventh Article 


‘efers to the Homilies for : r expositi y ’s teach- | , 
refers to the Homilies for a fuller exposition of the Church's teach- | that, if the Articles of the Church of England were swept away, the 


ing, and that the Second Homily treats of the nature of faith, so 
that if language is at all capable of expressing ideas, no double 
sense of the term can be admitted. w 

By means, however, of the alleged ambiguity of words, the writer 
appears, much to his own satisfaction, to have set himself free, as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, from all doctrinal restraint, 
We might be curious to know, why, when oceupying such a favour- 


od, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed | 


! 
; 


only the abolition of subscription, and is willing to leave the Articles 





themselves protected against direct contradiction or impugning by 
the second section of the Statute of Elizabeth, this is but a tem- 
porary compromise, anda step towards sweeping away from the 
Church every remnant of distinctive truth. 

“Considering the practical difficulties which would beset any change, any 


attempt at a relaxation of the clerical test should prudently confine itself in our 
generation, to an abolition of the act of subscription” (p. 189). 


So that the position in which from prudence he is now prepared to 
occupy is described in the following significant words :— 

“They would be willing to be subject to the law forbidding them to teach 
Arianism or Pelagianism, as what sensible man in our day would desire to teach 


them? but they do not like to say, or be thought to say that they assent to a 
certain number of anti-Arian and anti-Pelagian propositions” (pp. 189, 199). 


The conscience of the man, who from prudential motives is willin 
to accept this position, must have been trained in some new an 
peculiar school of morals. 

While the writer says that even for Congregational Churches 
“ doctrinal limitations ”’ are not essential, his arguments against them 
are drawn from the position of a National Church. And these 
arguments are certainly extraordinary. The National Church “is as 
properly an organ of the national life as a magistracy, or a legislative 
estate ;”’ and to put any barrier in the way of an entrance upon its 
functions, “not absolutely required by public policy, is to infringe 
upon the birthright of citizens.’”’ Then again, the usufruct of its 
endowments should “ circulate freely among all the families of the 
nation.” And 
‘it evidently belongs to the popular interest that this circulation should be 


free from all unnecessary limitations and restraints,—speculative, antiquarian, and 
the like ” (p. 1938). 


Again, in order to recruit for the national ministry “from the 
whole of the nation,”’ “ no needless intellectual or speculative obsta- 
cles should be interposed,”’ while we are reminded of “the points of 
speculation and of form which separate Dissenters from the Church 
of England,” and are told that if this 


| “concerns Dissent itself on one side, it concerns the Church on the other, or 


| human beings are constituted—to necessitate separation from it 


able position, he is not satisfied, and of what he has to complain ? | 


This thought has occurred to himself. 
Religion and the law of the Church of England be in effect liberal, 
flexible, or little stringent, is there any necessity for expressing dis- 
satisfaction with them, any sufficient provocation to change?” 
this reasonable question we fail to discover any answer, except that 
“ obsolete tests ” and “ antiquated rules ’’ should be repealed. What 


he objects to is not only restraint but the appearance of restraint. Let | 


: 2v » Article | : : f “a1 
Af, Bowersn, the Astietee of | low level, what does he imagine would be the effect within the bosom 


To | 


rather those who so limit the terms of its communion as to provoke, and—as 
” (p. 197). 


But, we ask the writer, is he so profoundly ignorant of the religious 
sentiment and feeling, both within and without the National Church, 
that he ventures upon such an argument as this in favour of the 
removal of all doctrinal limitations? Does he really mean to tell us 


Nonconformists, who are now separated from her, would flock to her 
communion ? No; differing from her as they do on many points, con- 
scientiously objecting as some do to the very principle of an Esta- 
blishment, we are sure that a large body of Dissenters feel for her 
respect and affection, because of the very faith contained in her 
Articles ; and that if that link between them and her were broken, 
they would then indeed ery, and justly ery, “ Down with her, down 
with her even to the ground.” Besides, arguing even upon his own 


of the Church of the adoption of his latidudinarian principles? 
Does he think it would bring peace ? We tell him nay, but rather 
division. We tell him ‘that if ever the sad day for England should 
come when Infidelity succeeds in destroying in the National Church 


| distinctive Christianity, and if it were felt that the evil were irre- 


the Articles stand, to be for the clergy what they are for the laity | 


—“articles of peace’”’—but away with subscription, abolish this “ invi- 
(ious distinction between the clergy and laity.” “We must liberate 
ourselves from the dominion of an unwise and really unchristian 
principle.” Besides, what use is it P 


“Tt is evident that the act of signature to the Thirty-nine Articles contributes 
nothing to the exclusion from the Church of Romish views” (p. 188). 


After “Romish”’ read, “or Infidel,” and the sentence will be 
equally true. What then? Take away every bolt and fastener 
beeause thieves sometimes break in. Wolves sometimes creep into 
the fold, therefore remove from it every door and fence. “ No act 
of subscription ean supply this defect of stringency in the formulas 
themselves.” The meshes are too open,” some slippery eels are 
sure to go through, therefore cut away the net entirely and fish 
with the hoop! Besides— 


parable, the Church of England would be hopelessly torn, for none 
who were unwilling to sacrifice divine truth to worldly prudence 
would remain another hour in her communion. 

Again, we would ask how far is he prepared to carry his principle ? 
In order to embrace (if it were possible) a whole nation, how wide 
will he make his terms of communion ? or will he have any ‘terms at 
all? He himself says,— 

**Tt is not to be expected that terms of communion could be made so large as 


by any possibility to comprehend in the National Church the whole of such a free 
nation as our own” (p. 196). 


We quite agree with him, but why not if the principle he contends 
for be true, or if there be any .*nse whatever in his Essay? At all 
events, how far will he go, will he put any limit? Is the Atheist to 


| be excluded? is the Deist to be excluded? is the Socinian to be 


OW . . — — | 
No promise can reach fluctuations of opinion and personal conviction” | 


». 189). 


Certainly ; but we have always thought that a promise should 
reach a man’s conscience and affect his conduct ; and that if he be 
admitted to an office on the profession of holding certain opinions, 
f he has reason to change his opinions he should resign his office. 
And this we are simple enough to believe every honest man would 
“0, and faithful enough to declare it is what the writers of at least 
“ue of these Essays should do, and bold enough to affirm that if 
me Church of which they are ministers, has not the power to com- 
pel them to do it, the sooner she seeks for that power the better for 
“er own honour and safety. 


| upon the birthright of the citizens!” 


| offices “ nearly coincide.” 


excluded ? is the—we will whisper it—is the Rationalist to be 
excluded, the man who calls the atonement “ a commercial transfer,” 
is he to be excluded? Of course not, this would be “ to infringe 
The fact is, this writer forms 
altogether a worldly, human view of the nature and office of the 
Church. With him it is a mere instrument of the State, their 
Doctrine does not concern the State, 
neither should it the Church. 

“‘It cannot concern a state to develop as part of its own organization a 
machinery or system of relations founded on the possession of speculative truth. 


Speculative doctrines should be Jeft to philosophical schools. A National Church 
must be concerned with the ethical development of its members. And the wrong 


' of supposing it to be otherwise is participated by those of the clericality who con- 


The author intimates pretty plainly, that while he now demands 


sider the Church of Christ to be founded as a society on the possession of an 
abstractedly true and supernaturally communicated speculation concerning God, 
rather than upon the manifestation of a divine life in man” (p. 195). 
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Here is the error in all its deformity that pervades this volume of 
Essays, the attempt to separate religious life from religious belief. 
It is just the sentiment uttered by Pope :— 

“« For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whove life is in the right.” 

If by “the ethical development of its members” be meant their 
religious and spiritual development, how can it be effected without 
faith ? There can be no “manifestation of a divine life in man” 
without the revelation of divine truth concerning God. If the 


Church does not possess abstract truth concerning God, superna- | spontaneously.” This tradition would be “ the concrete expressi, 


turally communicated, who, we ask, was Christ, or what was the doc- 
trine He revealed? The words betray a deeper scepticism than is 


avowed. If the State wishes to ally itself to the Church of Christ | Y : ; ys er 
it at least does honour to itself; but if that alliance is to destroy the | then, “the force, and grandeur, and reality of these ideas” are not 


Church’s divine commission, and to rob her of the sacred deposit | 


committed to her, better far that she should throw it off, and witness 
if need be in sackcloth, than, shorn of her strength and dishonoured, to 








dwell in the palaces of princes. We believe, indeed, that not only a | 


national Church, but every Church, should make the terms of com- 


munion as wide as is consistent with truth. In non-essentials let | 


there be differences of opinion, in essentials there, must be unity of 
faith. The legions of Rome, though differing in mauy particulars, 
all took and were bound by the one sacramentum; though the 
Church’s garment may be of divers colours, the robe of Christ is 


without seam. , 
“ In vesta varietas sit, scissura non sit. 


ment, she is warned of the danger of arraying against her in a 
position of hostility “those who distinguish themselves in science 
and literature in a scientific and literary age ;’’ she is reminded “ that 
many personal and social bonds have retarded hitherto an issue which, 
from time to time, has threatened a controversy between our science 
and theology,’ and that she will be “most damaged by a scientific 
criticism of a supposed Christianity common to it with other bodies” 
(p. 198). Our reply to this threat is simply this. The Church has 
no wish to provoke such a controversy, but should it arise, strong in 
the belief of the truth of that Christianity which she holds in common 


with other bodies, she will calmly await its approach, and have no , 


fear for its result. Some of the noblest intellects that, not to say 
England, but the world has produced, have tearned their Christianity 
from the Bible; and Locke, and Bacon, and Boyle, and Newton, 
have, in the spirit of little children, sat at the feet of revelation to 
be taught. And therefore, without meaning anything disrespectful, 
we venture to predict that should the “deplorable day” spoken of 


arrive, compared with these names they who shall be found arrayed | 


against Christianity, will be pigmies indeed. We would remind 
the writer of the words of the great master of philosophy, “ a Jittle 
philosophy ’—but verbum est sat sapienti. 

In bringing his Essay to a close, the author gives the finishing 
touch to the plan he proposes for evading every doctrinal restraint, 
and develops the theory of Ideology which places him in a position 
immeasurably above those who are fettered by the little prejudice of 
supposing that the words of Scripture have really any meaning. The 
value of the words of Scripture, we are told, consists 
‘“‘rather in their significance, in the ideas which they awaken, than in the 
scenes themselves which they depict. The ideal method is applicable in two ways: 
both to giving account of the origin of parts of Scripture, and also of the explana- 
tion of Scripture. It is thus either critical or exegetical. . . . And without fall- 
ing into fanciful exegetics, there are parts of Scripture more usefully interpreted 
ideologically than inany other manner, as, for instance, the history of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus by Satan” (pp. 200, 201). 


Thus the ideologian may regard everything as a myth; he need 


not attach any historical reality to Scripture; the temptation of | 


Christ, and the miracles of Christ, have for him just “the same | 


spiritual significance,” whether they be fictions or facts. He stands 
on an eminence from whence he can look down with contempt on the 
trifles by which others are disturbed, while at the same time he 
pities them for the difficulties in which they are involved. Ile may 
be thought sceptical—“ he is sceptical as to the historical value of 
related facts ;’ but to him the historical value is “ quite secondary,” 
“and consequently discrepancies in narrative, scientific diflicultics, 
defects in evidence, do not disturb him as they do the literalist.’’ 
[t is admitted that the application of this principle may be pushed 
too far, and not only that it may be, but that it has been. “ Strauss 
resolves into an ideal the whole of the historical and doctrinal person 
of Jesus,”’ and “has substituted a mere shadow for the Jesus of the 
Evangelists” (p. 200). But on what ground can the writer object 








i 





So that every man must determine for himself whether he js te 
regard Christ as a myth or not. Now, though the writer condemn; 
Strauss for carrying his critical ideology to excess, he is in truth “i 
a whit behind the German in scepticism. With him the question of 
the descent of mankind from one common parent is one of Perfect 
indifference, and he confesses that whether the birth of the Saviour 
be ideal or not, does not trouble him. “Some may consider the 


| descent of all mankind from Adam and Eve as an undoubted his. 


torical fact; others may rather perceive in that relation a form of 
narrative, into which in early ages tradition would easily throw itse}; 


of a great moral truth,’’ the brotherhood of nations, and the com. 
munity of all in suffering frailty “and in moral corruption ;” byt 


in the least impaired, “even though mankind should have bee 
placed upon the earth in many pairs at once, or in distinct centres 
of creation’ (p. 201). Ofcourse the writer has a supreme contempt 
for the doctrine of “original sin,” as explained in Article IX. of his 
Church, to be “ the fault and corruption of the nature cf every may 
that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam.” The may 
who can apply ideology to the formularies of the Church as well a; 
to the doctrines of Christianity, will not allow such teaching to be g 
restraint to his freedom of thought. Again, as to the person and 
history of Christ he says— 

‘* Let us suppose one to be uncertain whether our Lord were born of the hous 
and lineage of David, or of the tribe of Levi, and even to be driven to conclude 


: | that the genealogies of him have little historic value ; nevertheless, in idea, Jesys 
But the Church is threatened unless she consent to rend her gar- | 


is both son of David and son of Aaron. .... In like manner it need not trou)i; 
ws, if, in consistency, we should have to suppose both AN IDEAL ORIGIN, AND 10 
APPLY AN IDEAL MEANING TO THE BIRTH IN THE CITY OF DaviD” (pp. 202, 203), 


We leave it to acuter minds than ours to determine how this differs 
from the infidelity of Strauss. Nor shall we attempt to argue the 
principle with a man who can take refuge in an idea, and elude your 
grasp by presenting you with a shadow. 

The inevitable consequence of this theory is that Christianity 
cannot be regarded as a reality, and that even if we have any pro- 
spect of the future, it is not distinct — 


** But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it.” 


And this is the conclusion to which the author comes; he declares 
that “ Jesus Christ has not revealed bis religion as a theology of the 
intellect, nor as an historical fact’? (p. 204); while he plainly avows 
that that for which he looks is the dream of the Deist and the hope 
of the ungodly—the dream and hope of Universalism! We shall 
conclude by quoting the last words of his Essay :— 

“The Roman Church has imagined a limbus infantium ; we must rather enter- 
tain a hope that there shall be found after the great adjudication receptacles 
suitable for those who shall be infants, not as to years of terrestrial life, but as to 
spiritual development—unurseries as it were, and seed-grounds where the unde- 
veloped may grow up under new conditions—the stunted may become strong, and 
the perverted be restored. And when the Christian Church in all its branches 
shall have fulfilled its sublunary office, and its Founder shall have surrendered Hi: 
kingdom to the Great Father— all, both small and great, shall find a refuge in th: 
bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose or be quickened into higher life in th: 
ages to come, according to His will” (p. 206). 


Alas! that a minister of the Gospel of Christ, one who has under: 
taken to preach that only “name under heaven given among mer, 
whereby we must be saved,’ should be found thus trifling with men’s 
souls, and speaking to them false peace. Time, and time only, is the 
seedtime for Eternity. Above the portals of the tomb there is 
written :— 

‘O a Cindy, aig oaro ere 

Kato PUTWY, PUTWTATW eTe’ 

kai 6 Civavoc, CtxawOhrw ere 

Kai 0 dye, ay.acOirw éri.—Rey. xxii. 11. 

From this idle dream, this baseless vision of universalism, we tur’ 
to another prospect sketched not by the spirit of ideology, but by th 
pen of inspiration. “I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and the books were opened; and another book was opene: 
which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out of those 


_ things which were written in the books according to their works. 


to Strauss? The German rationalist only carries out consistently | 


the principle he himself admits, and the method he adopts. Strauss 
makes Jesus but an ideal man—his whole history an idea. But 
once admit the principle, and whois to say, or who can say, where 
itis to stop? Does the author give us any rule to guide us safely 
in its application? Here it is: “ Liberty must be left to all as to 











the extent in which they apply the principle” (p. 201). 17 S E ere be true, there is no heaven, if there be no hell. 


o 
And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death and he’: 


delivered up the dead which were in them; and they were judge« 
every man according to their works. And death and hell wer 
cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death. And who- 
soever was not found written in the book of life, was cast into the 
lake of fire.”’ 

Revelation lifts for us the veil from off the future, and instead o' 
telling us of the stunted becoming strong, and the perverted beins 
restored, gives us glimpses of the worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that is not quenched, as well as of the white robed multitude 
standing perfect and without fault before the throne of God ; and a 
we gaze upon these scenes with solemn awe and adoring reverence: 
there is borne to our ears the echo, from the depths of eternity, © 
the wail of lost spirits and the hallelujahs of the redeemed. Ii t! 


— 
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